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CHAPTER I. 



LEONA IN THE WOODS. 




N the far South — beneath a bright blue sky, sur- 
rounded by fruitful Valleys and dark green 
hüls — ^lies Rio de Janeiro. 

Before hqr Stretches out the bay, more 
beautiful in colours and scenery than can be traced by 
pen and ink, bearing on its bosom the Ilha das Cobras, 
the Üha das Euxadas, and farther on, Long Island and 
Paquetä, both shady with the leafy mango and cashew 
tree, and blossoming with myrtle and the plive-like 
camarä. 

But our destination is beyond all these. 
Nestled in the long line of mangrove that skirts tlie 
shore beyond Paquetä, or prominently set upon the ver- 
dure covered hüls, or sunk, peaceful and retired, amidst 
the Vegetation of the Valleys, are to be seen towns and 
villages, with houses and villas, forts and churches, to 
attest their presence. Amongst their residents may be 
found men of all nations and all callings : merchants^ 
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farmers, speculators, and perhaps a few retired gentle- 
men, French, American, or Portuguese, who do not 
care, in their old age, to leave the spot where they have 
toiled all their lives, and the country to which they 
have become naturalised in thought, manner, and 
feeling. 

It is in one of these small outlying towns of the capital 
of Rio de Janeiro, perhaps the most sequestered and 
least conspicuous of them all, that the first scenes of this 
Story will be laid. No sky that ever stretched itself 
above the heavy atmosphere of our fog-laden and smoky 
island, even on the brightest and clearest summer morn- 
ing, could convey the faintest notion of the transparent 
brilliancy of the hyacinth-tinted firmament that overhung 
the little town I speak of. White fieecy cloudlets, that 
seemed to be suspended half-way belween earth and 
heaven, floated over it at intervals to shade the eye from 
resting too long on such an uninterrupted mass of colour, 
whilst the softest of summer breezes occasionally stirred 
the leaves of the tall palms and feathery Brazilian cedars, 
as though the silence were becoming too oppressive and 
the trees were whispering to each other. 

Noonday had fallen. The town itself — which was com- 
posed of detached houses built in the style of Villas, 
kiosks, chälets, and cottages (each tenement Standing 
within a garden of its own, gorgSous with tropical plants 
and fiowers) — appeared to be asleep. The Windows 
were shaded with green jalousies, the animals had retired 
to their respective abiding-places ; a few field-labourers 
composed all the life presented by that beautiful sun-lighted 
picture. But there was a solitude for those who sought 
it, within five minutes' walk of the closed portals, and an 
outdoor life is almost natural to a Brazilian. 

The winding road, bordered with plantations and 
fringed with flowering myrtle hedges, that led from the 
little town into the country, lured one on with the soft 
plash and silvery tinkle of falling water, over a carpet of 
living green, to where the dense forest clothed the base 
of the frowning mountains, whose stern uncovered peaks, 
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capped with bare rock, stood out strongly defined against 
the smiling sky. 

Here, as the road lost itself in a narrow path that com- 
menced to wind between tall trees of pine and palm and 
cedar, the dazzling sunlight became more bearable, 
viewed through a delicate tracery of parasites that swung, 
from branch to branch, and interwove their tender ten- 
drils until they formed a curtain for the sight Further 
on the trees became a perfect botanical garden, for the 
air plants that nestled in their forks, the lovely ribbon- 
like tems that hung pendant from their branches, and the 
maiden-hair, or feather-leaf, the orchid, and the mimosa 
that clustered around their stems. Every now and then 
appeared a break in the dense forest — a grassy knoU so 
sheltered by surrounding foliage as to be invisible until 
you reached it — a kind of natural bower diverging from 
the general path, of which the walls were formed of 
waving bamboos and velvety stapelias, the carpet of 
green and brown mosses, and the seats of every coloured 
flower. 

It is to such a spot, in the very heart of the forest, 
outlying the little town I write of, that I wish — ^in Imagi- 
nation — you would come with me. 

• ••••• 

To say that the girl who stood on that spot was beau- 
tiful, is to say little. There are so many handsome 
women in the world, and she was connected with a race 
celebrated for its personal attractions. But she was 
better than beautiful. She was uncommon-looking. She 
Struck the eye at once, and having Struck, she chained it. 
In the little place where she had been bom and bred, 
she was passed over with the acknowledgment of being 
the finest woman there, but in any other country her 
beauty would have been termed remarkable. She was 
very tall for her sex, five feet seven inches at the least in 
stature, and her limbs were perfectly moulded in propor- 
tion to her height. Her features were large without 
being masculine ; her hair, profusely thick, as is the casc 
with most women in the Brazils, hung down in rippling 
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waves below her waist. But the first thing about her that 
Struck anyone familiär with the characteristics of her 
country people as stränge, was that her hair, instead of 
being black, was of a deep chestnut colour, and her eyes 
a rieh brown with yellow lights upon them ; eyes of bur- 
nished bronze, like none but those of Titian's "Fonarina," 
or the eyes of a spotted panther in repose. The rest of 
her appearance did not so much difFer from that of 
other women in the South. She had a dark creamy 
complexion and skin, under which her warm blood 
played as it chose. Her mouth was firm and well cut ; 
the lips not füll, but scarlet tinted, and upon the upper 
one the softest^ faintest, most delicate down that ever 
existed on a woman's mouth— the merest shadow of a 
moustache, that only served to make the lip look more 
curved and scornful. Yet she was very young. Although 
her füll firm breasts and rounded limbs and lofty carriage 
might have led a stranger to suppose she had attained 
the füll term of womanhood, her appearance was due to 
the clime in which she had been bred, and where she 
had only numbered seventeen years. Her dress was a 
Strange mixture of European and Spanish fashions, for 
the modern Brazilians have almost entirely discarded the 
picturesque costume they retained until the commence- 
ment of the present Century, although they still preserve 
some parts of . it. She wore a white dress, with a long 
skirt, and loose hanging sleeves, that displayed her 
glorious arms whenever she raised them. A bright-hued 
Mexican scarf tied round her waist held a loaded pistol 
on one side and a long knife on the other, and her 
Spanfsh mantilla of black silk and lace was thrown down 
on the grass beside her. She was not entirely alone — a. 
large dun-coloured goat with a long black beard was 
lying down close to her, chewing the herbs that grew 
within his reach with evident satisfaction, and blinking 
his eyes at every fresh burst of energy on his mistress's 
part (for the girl was speaking), as though he understood 
all about it, and it was no use trying to stop her until she 
h^d done. Hopping about th^ trynks of the trees, look- 
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ing for such insects as his soul loved, but never attempt- 
ing to go out of sight, was her favourite large-beaked, 
black-and-orange-throated rhamphastos, a bird peculiar to 
the country, which, though exceedingly timid and difücult 
to entrap, is most easily tamed by kindness, and makes 
an excellent and faithful pet She herseif was leaning 
with one arm on the neck of a dark-coloured mule, bear- 
ing an old-fashioned Spanish saddle with trappings, which, 
although of silver, presented more the appearance of lead 
from the effects of age, neglect, and ill-usage. 

There was no human creature near her, positively 
none but those three dumb animals to bear her Company, 
and yet the girl was declaiming aloud and vehemently, as 
though she had an audience to fill the woods. 

"Sire I " she said, with one arm extended as to com- 
mand attention, "this is no time for argument or for 
delay. Your army has been routed, yom* towns pillaged, 
your women and children massacred by the sword ! The 
soldiers are dispirited, the enemy is triumphant — ^the 
country begms to lose her faith in you ! In this ex- 
tremity I throw myself into the breach — ^willing to die, to 
be maityred, to shed the last drop of my blood for my 
country, my people, and my king ! " 

" What do I propose to do, you ask ? I propose to 
lead your army, sire, on to victory, to throw myself into 
the breach made by yom* late defeat, to go forward at 
the head of your troops, and to show these base and 
cowardly Englishmen the spirit of a woman of France, 
that they may begin to fear the men ! I will ride into 
the thick of the battle " 

^* On a mule of twelve hands laden with an old Spanish 
saddle twice his own weight ! Ha, ha, ha, ha ! " roared 
a voice from the surrounding covert 

The girl started, flushed crimson with anger, and had 
laid her hand upon the pistol in her belt, when the 
bushes parted to admit a young man, some three or four 
years her senior,, who carried a gun in his hand, and 
several brace of birds slung in a hunting-bag across his 
shQulder* 
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" Bravo, Leona," he exclaimed jestingly, " three cheers 
for the Maid of Orleans. IVe been listening to you for 
the last half hour. It's as good as a play." 

He was a handsome young fellow, dressed in a Panama 
hat, large top-boots of unbleached leather, and a striped 
cotton Shirt, and he spoke to the girl in Portuguese. At 
first she did not answer him. 

Her hand had relaxed its hold upon the pistol a$ soon 
as she recognised the intruder, but the angry flush had 
not died out of her countenance, and she beat her foot 
upon the ground ominously. 

** Are you angry that I should have overheard you ? " 
he inquired, presently perceiving her annoyance. 

" It is not fair of you, Christobal," she answered. " It 
is not right that you should steal behind people in this 
way, and listen to what does not concern you ! " 

" Caratnba / Who could have helped hearing ? Your 
voice reached me half a mile away. And why should 
you mind my hearing you, Leona ? " 

" I do mind it ! You make me look like a fool to 
myself ! You have spoilt the pleasure of my day." 

" But you were doing it so beautifuUy. I was admiring 
every word you said long before I spoke ! You appear 
like a bom actress to me ! You would make your fortune 
on the stage." 

As he said these words the girl's look of annoyance 
softened. She had made her goat rise, and taken her 
bird upon her wrist as though intending to leave the 
spot, but now she hesitated and placed the rhamphastos 
on the saddle-bow again. 

"Who would believe, to hear you, Leona, that the 
greater part of your education had Seen acquired through 
the newspapers ? Of course, I know that your father has 
taught you much, yet in this sohtude, where nothing new 
seems ever to penetrate, it is marvellous you should 
know what you do, and be able to speak as you do. 
It is not knowledge, Leona — it is inspiration ! Are you 
still angry with your Tobal, urpilla chay ? " 

He drew nearer to her and laid his hand on hers. She 
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did not repulse him nor shrink from him : on the con- 
trary, she clasped his band warmly and frankly, then 
raised it gratefully to her lips. 

"We could not be long angry with each other, 
Tobalito, if we tried We, who have grown up together 
since we were little children. But the newspapers you 
speak of. I would not exchange them for any books. 
Books speak of the dead. Newspapeft of the living. I 
do not care what people did a hundred years ago. I 
want to know what they are doing now — ^this very day — 
in Paris and New Yorl^ and London, and Madrid Ah ! 
how I envy you, about to set out on yoiu* travels and see 
the World Would heaven had made me a man, instead 
of a stay-at-hume, do-nothing woman." 

"I do not envy myselfi Leona," the young man 
answered, as he r^arded her moumfully. " I am con- 
tent to go out into the world, but I leave too much of 
my heart behind to go happily. It will not be long 
before I wish myself back again." 

"Bah,** she replied contemptuously, "what do you 
leave here compared to what you will find? Your 
moüier; true, she has been an excellent mother, but 
what did she rear you for except to part with you ? " 

" There is yourself, Leona." 

"I am nothing, Tobal, except your friend, and the 
world is fuU of friends like myself, for a good-looking 
fellow like you. But think what you will see. The great 
city of New York — ^with its thousands of Citizens, its 
marts, its Stores, its shipping — above all, Tobal, its 
theatres. Oh ! if I had but wings to fly with you there 
for one day to see die grand play * Joan of Are,' as they 
have placed it on the stage. It must be glorious." 

" You might go with me there altogether, Leona, if 
you willed it so," said her companion, wistfully. But if 
she imderstood his meaning, she did not choose to ac- 
knowledge it 

" How thoughtlesssly you speak ! How could I leave 
my father?" she answered shortly, as she threw her 
mantilla over her head and Shoulders, wound the mule's 
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bridle about her arm, and calling to her goat, tumed 
into the forest-path. The young man followed her and 
walked by her side. 

" Is your father no better, Leona ? " 

" I think not. He seems to me to grow weaker and 
more apprehensive each day. Oh, Tobal, there is some 
mystery in my father's life that is killing him by slow 
degrees." * 

" A mystery, Leona ! " 

" Yes. I may say so much to you, may I not ? You 
would not betray him or me ? You look upon me as a 
sister." 

He drew himself up proudly. 

" I am of Spanish descent, Leona. You know that I 
have no Portuguese blood in my veins, and that, though 
to our misfortune, my family have been banished to these 
Brazilian wilds, and I have to accept service at the hands 
of a New York trader to earn my daily bread, I am the 
lineal descendant of an hidalgo, and have the right to 
use the title of * Don ' before my name." 

" I know it, Tobalito. And you are as proud of your 
Spanish as I am of my European blood." 

" And a Spaniard never betrays his friend, Leona. So 
that even if I did not regard you as — ^as — b. sister, your 
father's secret would be safe with me." 

" But it is not in my power to teil it to you, TobaL 
My only knowledge lies in the fact that he has a secret, 
and that it is connected with the EngUsh. How my 
father hates the English, or the mere mention of them. 
He would like to forget even that such a nation 
exists." 

" And yet he has taught you to speak English — ^and 
speaks it so well himself too." 

" Not better than he speaks French and Portuguese." 

**Yes, better; because it is so far more difficult a 
language for a foreigner to acquire. Had it not been 
for M. Lacoste*s Instruction, for which I cannot sufficiently 
thank you, I should never have procured such an 
jippointoie^t asi that I have obtained ip New York." 
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" And for which you leave us next week. Is it not 
so?" 

"For which I must leave you (unfortunately for 
myself) next week. How I wish your father could 
be persuaded to leave this place and settle in New York 
also!" 

''Ah! that is hopeless, Christobal ! I have entreated 
him again and again to take me out of this wildemess to 
some more populated district — even to Rio — ^but he is 
steadfast in his refusaL He will not even see strangers 
when they come here, or make friends with anyone, 
excepting just the two or three families that he has known 
for year&. Some people attribute this morbid feeling or 
excessive grief for my mother's death. I do not believe 
it That he should lament the loss of a pretty, amiable 
Brazilian girl, who had been his pleasant companion for 
a Short time, is natural, but not that he should shut 
himself up from all society for the space of seventeen 
years. Aiid I can never remember my father different 
from what he is now, TobaL" 

" Neither can I, Leona." 

" He always had grey hair from the time I was a child, 
and he cannot be fifty yet And he was always nervous 
and miserable, and sübject to fits of depression and 
melancholy. * Tobalito," continued the girl, drawing 
closer to him and dropping her voice to a whisper, "I 
have sometimes even thought that my father was a little 
—mad/" 

" No, no, Leona ; not that ! Don't say that," cried 
Christobal, hastily. > 

SM had slopped short in the forest-path as she spoke, 
and was leaning against his Shoulder with closed eyes 
breathing heavily. He tumed himself round and folded 
her in his arms. His frame trembled all over at the 
contact, but hers remained steadfast as marble. She was 
thinking only of her father. 

"Don't say that — don't think it — my darling," he 
went on fervently. " It cannot be so bad as that, Leona. 
If I thought it were, I couiä not leave you here alone 
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with him. I would sacrifice everything to stop by your 
side and protect you." 

She thanked him by raising her head languidly and 
kissing him upon the cheek. Then they recommenced 
their walk homeward as before. 

" I have often wished of late that you were not going 
to leave us, Tobal. I shall miss my brother greatly. 
There is another thing I fear, though I cannot teil you 
why, and that is the intimacy of my father with Senor 
Ribeiro." 

" But why should you fear that, Leona? It is but 
natural they should be intimate. M. Lacoste has, I 
believe, engaged in several speculations with Ribeiro 
lately," 

" And failed in them, Tobal." 

" I am sorrow to .hear that, because he cannot afford 
to lose. Is Ribeiro often at your house ? " 

** Constantly ! He is about the on!y person my father 
will even admit And they remain closeted together 
for hours at a time." 

"In all probability they are discussing some means 
by which they hope to regain the money they have lost." 

" Perhaps so ; but I distrust Ribeiro, Tobal. He has 
an evil eye." 

" Does he dare to cast it upon you ? " exclaimed Don 
Christobal, fiercely 

" Softly, my brother. There is no need of alarm. 
The daughter of Louis Lacoste is not for Antonio 
Ribeiro." 

" Who is she for, Leona ? " he whispered tenderly. 

" For no one at present, Tobalito, except her 
father and herseif. And perhaps — by-and-by — ^in a 
distance so far ofF that she cannot now discem it, for 
the World ; but thö saints alone know what lies in the 
future." 

As the girl concluded, she drew from the folds of her 
sash an embroidered pouch of tobacco, a case of cigarette 
papers, and a box of allumettes. Then nonchalantly 
folling up a cigarette, she lighted and placed it between 
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her lips, as though smoking were the most ordinary 

thing in the world to her — as, indeed, it was. 

Christobal sighed, and continued to walk by her in 

silence. He knew from past experience that he had touched 

a point on which it was useless to try and sound her. 

Leona's temperament was warm, her disposition luxu- 

rious, her body supple as a cat-o'-mountain's ; but her 

heart remained (as far as appearances went) hard as a 

rock. 

. • • • • 

Meanwhile a very different sort of scene was being 
enacted within the walls of the low-roofed, white tenement 
that owned M. Locoste as master. There — in a room 
from which all the sunlight was carefully excluded — 
dressed in the loosest and most slovenly of Brazilian 
costumes, with a cigar in his mouth, and that look upon 
his face of anxious depression and bodily fear which 
seemed native to it, sät Louis Lacoste. 

It was impossible to look at this man without seeing 
how handsome he had been. Amidst his thick hair and 
beard — and almost white from some mysterious cause — 
could here and there be traced a thread of aubum, to 
show from whom his daughter had inherited hers. His eyes 
were brown, his complexion fair, his hands and feet small 
and slender, in every respect he vastly differed from the 
companion who sat opposite to him, Senor Antonio 
Ribeiro. This last named, a Portuguese of the lowest 
stamp, was almost repulsive in appearance. It is not 
generally known, perhaps that the Brazilian is to the 
Portuguese what the American is to the English, and 
that the race becomes much more energetic and refined 
from mixture with Indian blood. Senor Ribeiro had had 
no such advantages in his composition. He was of 
pure Portuguese descent, as might be traced by his 
large thick nose, the yellow white of his eyes, and his 
ungainly hand and feet. Added to this, he was 
not a day under forty, and had become more 
obese than is desirable for the preservation of a graceful 
carriage. As he lolled back in his chair, keeping his 
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sinister eyes upon the countenance of M. Lacoste, and 
puffing out clouds of smoke from his thick lips, he looked 
a very undesirable acquaintance indeed. The conversa- 
tion had evidently not been of an agreeaWe nature. 
Louis Lacoste appeared more than usually anxious, and 
Senor Ribeiro more than usually unpleasant. 

" The failure of that Irst speculation was entirely due 
to your carelessness," he said. " If you had gone on 
board the New York steamer at Rio, as I desired you, 
and spoken to Joghmann yourself, it would have been all 
right" 

" I told you at the time that I could not go on board 
the steamer for you," repHed M. Lacoste. "The 
original agreement was that you were to work the 
Rio speculators and I attend to the up-country mer- 
chants." 

"What was your objection to be seen in Rio?" 
demanded Ribeiro, suspiciously. 

"That is my affair," repHed his companion; but he 
looked uneasy. " I am out of health, and I have other 
business to attend to. Anyway it was not part of my 
contract with you." 

" Anyway the mone/s dropped, and must be accounted 
for. You don't suppose I intend to pay for your 
swindling," said Ribeiro, coarsely. 

" When men agree to speculate together they stand to 
fall or rise together. I have lost money on the transac- 
tion as well as yourself. We must be content to take the 
thick with the thin." 

" But I'm not content to do so, Lacoste. I sunk 
good money on that speculation, and if it hadn't been for 
your confounded negligence it would have tumed up 
trumps. I must stand the loss of what I expected to 
gain from it — but hang me if I stand the loss of the 
sum I laid down. It was through your fault it was 
frittered away, and I look to you to retum it me." 

"Well! I can't do-it; and there's the long and short 
of it." 

" You must do it." 
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" Ribeiro, it*s of no use blustering at me, for I haven't 
got the money." 

" Then you must get it." 

" And go into debt to pay what I don't owe. I shall 
do no such thing." 

"I'U make you! Do you suppose Fm going to be 
swindled by a cur like you ? " 

Lacoste sprang to bis feet 

" How daure you apply such a term to me, Ribeiro ? 
You'll have to give me satisfaction for this." 

"Give you satisfaction?" laughed the Portuguese. 
" I'U give you satisfaction by making the story of your 
life public to the whole country side, my fine fellow." 

** What do you nuan ? *\ 

Lacoste put the question defiantly, but he trembled as 
he waited for the answer. 

"Ah!— What do I mean? Why, just this— that 
you're moving amongst us under false pretences ; that 
your name is no more Lacoste than it is Ribeiro ; that 
you are no more a Frenchman than you are a Portuguese. 
IVe found you out, my friend. Your real name is George 
Evans^ and you are an Englishman I " 
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CHAPTER II. 

*' YOU ARE IN MY POWER.'* 




T these words M. Lacoste leant on the back 
ofhis chair for support, every nerve of his body 
quivering with suppressed emotion, whilst 
Ribeiro retained the seat opposite to him, and 
kept his evil eye fixed upon his victim, as he continued 
to puff huge volumes of smoke from between his coarse, 
defiant lips. 

"Who told you this?" Lacoste managed at last to 
articulate. 

" What matters it who told me ? Ye know it is the 
truth I I don't walk about New York, and Boston, and 
Philadelphia with my eyes shut, or my ears either. The 
firm of Evans and Troubridge is as well known in those 
towns as it is in Liverpool, nor ü the name of Abraham 
Anson enürely forgotUn either^** added Ribeiro signifi- 
cantly. 

The beads of Perspiration stood on Lacoste's forehead, 
but he attempted to brave it out 

** I don't in the least know what you are alluding to," 
he Said, with a sickly smile. 

Up to this point, Ribeiro had been cooUy insolent, now 
he became violent. 

"Don't you attempt to lie to me," he exclaimed 
loudly, "or I'U shout the story out from Rio to New 
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York. Once for all, / know everything^ and can set 
justice on your track to-morrow if I choose. So if you 
are wise you will conciliate instead of angering me." 

" But it is not true ! It was a lie — a calumny. The 
chain of circumstances by which I was unfortunately 
surrounded ^" 

" Does it look like a lie ? " Interrupts his companion. 
" For the last twenty years you have lived in this place 
under an assumed name and nationality, not using it as 
others do for an occasional retreat or country jesidence, 
but as an habitual home, frora which you have refused to 
stir, even as far as the adjoining towns, and in which you 
have lived the life of a hermit — or a criminal ! — shutting 
yourself up from all society, and brooding on your evil 
thoughts, until your hair has tumed white with fear ! 
But the time is up for concealment, my friend. You are 
found out, Mr, George Evans 1 '* 

The sc©ffing tone in which the English name dropped 
from the fcH^igner's lips seemed to strike his companion 
with mortal dread. His trembling hands wandered 
in a nervous manner through tiie masses of his 
whitened hair, as though he would make excußes for its 
appearance. 

'' The climate," he faltered, " the heat— ilhiess " 

"And the remembrance of murder/** continued 
Ribeiro, finishing the sentence for him. 

"No! no! lÖbeirol upon my soul! — ^by all that is 
holy — ^it was a mistake — a false accusation — 2l ^ 

"Sit down," said the Portuguese roughly, "and don't 
make a fool oiF yourself. I*m here to speak to you on this 
subject as a friend. Send for brandy — ^anything you like, 
that will stop that trembling fit of yours, and make you 
able to listen to what I have to say," 

He sounded a bell that stood upon the table as he 
spoke, whilst Louis Lacoste dragged himself to, rather 
than sat down in, the cane chair he had been leaning 
against. A negress, dressed in a striped blue-and-white 
cotton dress, with a scarlet and yellow handkerchief tied 
round her head, answered the summon^. 
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" Here, bring brandy — mm — spirits of any kind," said 
Ribeiro, " the master is not well." 

The negress returned with what was ordered. 

Ribeiro made a strong mixture of brandy and water, 
and forced it down the throat of Lacoste. 

" Drink," he said, and be a man, if you can. It's 
lucky for you that you have fallen into such hands as 
mine." 

Lacoste drained the glass, and tumed to his tormentor. 

"What do you want me to do? " he demanded, in a 
plaintive voice. 

"To look at this matter in a proper light I know 
your Story. I need say no more to convince you of that. 
Don't speak," he went on, raising his hand to stop the 
words which were trembling on M. Lacoste's Ups, " for 
it is useless. If the accusation were a thousand times 
false, it would make no difference to the fact. And you 
know best whether you wish it made public or not ! " 

"You will min me if you make it so," muttered 
Lacoste. 

" Very good ! Then we have arrived at the point in 
the whole matter. You are in my powert 

" What can I do to buy myself out of it ? You have 
your price, Ribeiro, like other men. If it is this money 
you require ^" 

" Softly, my friend, softly ! We are Coming to that 
presently. The fact I want to establish first is, that you 
are in my power." 

" I am in your power," echoed the unhappy Lacoste, 
with a look of despair. 

" And by merely raising my voice I could bring you — 
where f* Eh ?" said Ribeiro, with a lengthened Intona- 
tion that was torture to his listener. " But suppose you 
put it out of my power ! Suppose you unit« our interests 
to that degree that to min you is to min myself. Sup- 
pose " 

" You mean Leona !" intermpted M. Lacoste. 

" I mean Leana /" repeated Ribeiro, with another sort 
of light in his evil eyes ;" " and when I say I mean 
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Leona, I say that I mean to have Leona — or — or — Mr, 
George Evans t Now you know the whole of it" And 
he assumed another posidon in his seat, and crossed his 
legs one over the other, as though the matter were then 
and there concluded. Louis Lacoste glanced furtively at 
the ungainly figure — the shock of coarse hair — ^the greasy 
complexion — ^the thick limbs and features — ^and shud- 
dered — not for himsel£ But he could not afibrd to show 
his feelings on the subject 

''You have always liked Leona," he remarked, 
aimlessly. 

"That is neither here nor there," replied Ribeiro. 
"The fact is that I mean to marry her.. For the same 
reason I enter upon no question of ways and means. I 
am not poor, as you know (though youVe done your best 
to impoverish me with your kite folly) ; but if I were the 
poorest devil in Rio you could not afibrd to make an 
objection to me." 

" My daughter is very young," said Lacoste. 

" Bsdi ! In a country where the girls marry at fourteen ! 
But were she twelve it would make no difference. She 
is old enough for me." 

" But she will require a little preparation. You would 
prefer her to go to you of her own accord. Leona is 
very high-spirited." 

" I ifnll soon break her spirit." 

**But she has never been coerced in her life. She is 
my only child," said the poor father, trembling at the 
prospect presented to him by Ribeiro's words. 

"Very good," was the suUen answer. "Keep your 
only child, but I shall have my Substitute." 

" No ! no ! Senor ! I did not mean that Leona is 
deeply attached to me. She will do anything to which I 
urge her. But women are ÜEuiciful at times, you know ; 
the question of marriage suddenly proposed is apt to have 
rather a startling effect on a young girL Still, of course, 
she is aware it must come some day." 

" You will be good enough to make her aware that the 
day will come very soon — ^next week at latest" 
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" Next week ! " exclaimed Lacoste. 

'* Next week^^ repeated Ribeiro, rising from his chair. 

" I have business in Rio de Janeiro next week, Mr. 

I mean Monsieur Lacoste,* with a mockingly deferential 
bow, " and I shall wish to take my wife with me in order 
to keep temptation out ofmy way I You understand." 

And with this signiücant farewell the Portuguese 
stretched himself, lit a fresh cigar, placed his broad- 
brimmed straw hat upon his head, and stalked forth into 
the open air. At the entrance of the garden he encoun- 
tered Leona and Christobal, who, having completed their 
homeward stroll, were exchanging a few words in parting. 
Ribeiro scowled at the young Spaniard, who retumed his 
glance with interest There was no love lost between 
the two ; nor did Leona look much more pleased than 
Christobal Valera at the interruption to their interview. 

" Good moming, mademoiselle," said Ribeiro, with a 
leer. " Is it to attend mass that you have leit your good 
father to my Company for so many hours ? " 

" I do not usually take my mule, and my goat, and 
my bird to mass with me, senor ! " she answered indif- 
ferently. 

" Ah ! true. I had overlooked the favourites. You 
have been riding, perhaps, then, on the high road ? " 

" By no means. The high road has no attractions for 
me in a broiling sun. I have been in the woods." 

" And unprotected ! M. Lacoste is not as careful of 
so much beauty as he ought to be, mademoiselle. There 
are often vagrants passing through the forest. You 
might come to härm." 

"I am never unprotected, Senor Ribeiro," replied Leona, 
as she placed her hand upon her sash. " I have my 
pistol and my bowie-knife, and if occasion arose I should 
know how to use them." 

^'Madre de Dios! I would rather encounter your 
bowie-knife, mademoiselle, than one flash of your beauti- 
ful eyes." 

" You would repent your choice, senor. Though I 
can use them too if I choose," she answered, as she 
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tumed them angrily upon him, and led her mule through 
the garden into the court at the back of the chilet 

Valera was about to foUow her, when Ribeiro stopped 
him. 

" You are not wanted there," he said, rudely ; " made- 
moiselle has business with her father." 

"And who gave you the Situation of doorkeeper?" 
rctorted Valera, as he pushed past him. ** Keep your 
place, senor, and leam to know where it is." 

^' Your place is not inside these gates, nor ever shall 
be," exclaimed Ribeiro, still attempting to block his 
path. 

" What has come to you ?*' said Christobal, with the 
purest surprise, as he regarded the other's coimtenance. 
'* Have you been drinking ?" 

" It has come to me to teil you plainly that 111 have no- 
half-breed hanging about MademoiseUe Lfacoste, and 
that youVe paid your last visit to this house," retorted the 
Portuguese. 

" Half-breed !" exclaimed Valera, all his Spanish 
blood rushing into his handsome face at the insult 

" Half-breed, you d d Portuguese, when you know 

that I would scom to own the mud that does duty in 
your veins for blood. Caramba ! that I should have 
Uved to hear such words from a pig like yoiL Take that 
— and that — and that, and leam to know a Don next 
time you meet him." 

So saying, he darted at the obese Ribeiro, and with 
three well-directed blows that would have done credit to 
an Englishman, rolled him over on the groimd ; then 
quietly straightsned himself and followed Leona into the 
courtyard. 

The Portuguese picked himself up from the dust into 
which he had fallen, recovered his Panama hat, shook 
out his loose linen trousers, and walked away with a 
scowl and an oath. 

** The first time and the last time," he muttered. " By 
to-morrow mademoiselle will understand what is before 
her, and we shall have no more insolence from her or 
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her dog of a Spanish cavalier, or Antonio Ribeiro is very 
much mistaken — ^very much raistaken indeed.*' 

• • • • • 

Christobal had only foUowed Leona for the purpose of 
delivering over her mule to the negro who had the charge 
of it, which done he was too well aware that it is the 
custom of the Brazilian ladies to bathe and take a siesta 
at that hour of the day to intrude upon her presence any 
longer. Yet he lingered for a moment beneath its 
creeper-festooned verandah to teil her of bis encounter 
with the Portuguese. 

Leona did not smile at the recital ; she frowned. 

" Had I been there," she said, clasping the handle of 
her bowie-knife, " he would not have spoken to you in 
that manner." 

" So I am glad you were not there," laughed her ccra- 
panion. " You are too quick with that knife ; you will 
get into mischief with it some day, Leona." 

" Then it will as easily take me out of mischief," she 
answered cooUy. "Would you have me afraid^ 
Tobal ?" 

" I would have you nothing but what you are, Leona 
— ^a beautiful panther in femde form. But be merciful 
to the poor mouse you have between your paws urpüla 
chayr 

**A tigress and a turtle," she laughed quietly. "I 
must be a stränge combination, Tobal. AdioSy brother, 
until evening. I go to my father and my midday rest" 

She moved away from him as she spoke, and he stood 
watching the undulation of her white robe tili it had dis- 
appeared. " Jf^/«^" is the best term by which to ex- 
press how Leona wdked. There was no light, springy 
gait about this girl. All her actions were slow and 
solemn, yet eminently graceful. She reminded one of 
nothing so much as of that to which Valera had likened 
her — a panther — a creature of strength and grace and 
beauty and softness, until it is offended. And even 
then, though its revenge is quick and its spring fatal, it is 
still beautiful, perhaps more so in its anger than its play. 
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But wfaen man has at last succeeded in taming one of these 
apparently untamable creatures, how much more faithfiil 
and loving and submissive it becomes than the lesser 
animal who fawns on everybody. 

Leona walked into her father's presence. Lacoste was 
still sitting where Ribeiro had left him, bis hands Ijring 
nervelessly upon bis knees ; bis head sunk forwaid on 
bis breast At tbat sigbt, the finest part of her nature — 
the woman part — ^was stirred. She went up to bim, and 
knelt down by bis side. As she did so, her waving chest- 
nut hair feil ahnost to the ground. 

"Father, are you ill — worse — ^has anytfaing happened 
to disturb you ? " 

At the sound of her voice he looked up at her afiec- 
tionately, imploringly. There was something eminendy 
touching in the contrast between these two — the man so 
feeble, cowed, and fear-stricken ; the woman so strong, 
eneigetic, and bold. 

^' I have had a great, a great s^k, Leona. I want to 
speak to you, my child." 

" I am bere, dear father. Teil me all about it" 

She was used to see bim indulge in fits, not only of 
terrible depression, but occasionally of unaccountable 
fear. She only thought now tbat some dream, or old 
recollection, or wayward fancy had arisen to disturb bim. 
She had no conception of real danger. 

** I don't want to part with you, Leona," he commenced 
tremblingly. 

** Of coiu-se not, father. Neither do I intend ever to 
part with you. We will cling to each other tili death 
parts US." 

*^ But it may be necessary. Women cannot remain 
Single slwsLys. In this councry it is a disgrace." 

** What do we care for the customs of this country, 
father ? You are French, not Brazilian," she answered 
proudly. 

'^But I am not strong, Leona, and death may part us 
any day ; and I could not die happy if I left you without 
a protector ! " 
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" Without a protector," echoed the girl, " when I 
have myself, my weapons, and Tobal" 

"You do not love Christobal, my girl?" demanded 
Lacoste anxiously. 

" I do — dearly 1 He is the best fricnd I have, after 
yourself, father. If Tobal were my brother I could not 
esteem him more." 

" Ah ! I did not mean that sort of love, Leona. I 
meant that love that leads to marriage." 

" I love no one m that way," replied his daughter. 
" I wish to love no one in that way. I have no desire of 
marriage — ^no intention of marrying. I have never seen 
the man to whom I would submit my will, and I never 
expect to see him." 

" But, Leona, whatever your private feelings may be, 
it is expedient from a public point of view that you 
should think of marriage. A woman without a husband 
is thought little of by all nations ; in this country she 
becomes a nonentity — ^almost a disgrace." 

" Then I prefer to be a nonentity and a disgrace." 

" But for my sake, Leona — to allay my anxiety — to 
make me happy," he said entreatingly. 

The girl rose and stood opposite, looking down upon 
him. Looking down in each sense of the word, for there 
was contempt in the tone of her answer, though she 
tried hard not to make it visible. 

" How could it increase your happiness to make me 
miserable, father?" 

" How can you be sure it would make you miserable ? " 

" If I am not sure for myself, no one can be sure for 

me. I am quite determined, father. I shall never 

marry. Marriage is slavery, and I was bom free. I 

' will never be such a fool as to barter my birthright for 

any man." 

"But I want you to marry, Leona," said Lacoste 
plaintively. " There is a man here, a good man, and a 
rieh man — one who can give you a hous^ in Rio, and a 
carriage and horses, and every comfort — and one who 
loves you, Leona, and " 
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" Who is he ? " she demanded, curiously. 

" He is well known and wealthy, my child. You 
would be envied as his wife, and he would be a friend to 
me. It is in his power to help me, and " 

'' What is his name?" she asked again, in the same 
tone. 

" I know he is not very young, nor perhaps what a girl 
would call handsome," continued Lacoste, nervous at the 
prospect of Coming to the point, " but he is well known 
in Rio and New York as a wealtiiy merchant " 

''IsüRibdroV 

The question was put in such a tone of complete 
amazement and disbelief that it was very hard to answer 
in the afl&rmative. Her father did so almost more by the 
action of his head and band, than by the quavering 
" yes " that feil from his lips. 

^^ Ribeiro^^ she repeated, incredulously ; "and you 
would throw me — me, Leona Lacoste — into the arms of 
that pig — that beast — that low-bred, money-getting, 
swindling Portuguese ! Me I your child! whom you pro- 
fess to love ! Father, if this be true, I shall wish I had 
never been bom ! " 

** No, no, Leona, don't say that" 

"I would not live to see the day on which you so 
prostituted me. I would take this knife and put an end 
to my existence before it dawned. The crime would be 
on your head, father, but it would be merciful of me 
to leave it there. Better your conscience should be 
heavy with the murder of my body than the murder of 
my souL" 

" Not murder ! Leona — not murder ! Oh my God, 
keep me clear ofthat ! " exclaimed the wretched man as 
he covered up his face in his hands. 

" Then why propose a course that would drive me to 
it ? You know what I am — high-spirited, strong-willed. 
Afraid of no one — and nothing. Loneliness, poverty, 
death, have no fears for me ; but I will seil myself to no 
man, above all the world not to that sordid, sensual 
brüte, Ribeiro." . 
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" Say no more, my child, every word you utter goes 
through me like a sword." 

"You will promise never to mention this subject to 
me again, father ? " 

** I promise, Leona." 

** And you will teil that — ^that creature^ who has dared 
to look at me, what I have said." 

" I will teil him." 

" And you will command him never to place his foot 
within these walls again. Ah, I know what you are going 
to say. We owe him money. Father, we will pay him 
his money, if I beg in Rio to obtain it ; but his presence 
here would be an insult I could not trust myself not to 
avenge." 

"When he has had his answer he shall not come 
again ! " replied her father in a low voice — low, and so 
füll of despair, that Leona sprung to his side and knelt 
down as before. 

" And you will not hate me, father ! You will not be 
angry with me because I cannot consent to leave you for 
any other man ! Why ! what would you do without me? 
Who could understand all your stränge moods and ways, 
and sympathise with them as I have done ? You loved 
my mother, father 1 You would not have thrust her 
from your side against her will. Think that I am she ! 
She only lived with you for eighteen months. I have 
been your companion since my very birth. Would you 
part with me more easily than you would have done 
with her ? " 

" No, no ! child, rest easy ! You shall not be the 
one to go ! But if, in years to come, they should ever 
teil you that your father committed great crimes, don't 
believe them, Leona. I have led a thoughtless and a 
dissipated life, but not a criminal one — not a criminal 
one ! " 

"Who should dare to teil me so ? " said the girl with 
a look of amazement " But you are not well to-day, 
dear father! You are going to have one of those 
ßtrange fits of depression which leave you so weak and 
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exhausted Will you not lie down ? The sun is rery 
high, and a sleep will do you good — Epiphania shau 
sling your hammock under the trees in the garden, and 
I wül mix you a sherbet and bring it to you there ! " 

" No ! not in the garden — ^ not in the garden ! " said 
Lacoste, with a look of vague alarm, ** lest there should 
be any one about to see me. But I wi// lie down, Leona. 
/ wt7/ lie down l " 

He rose as he spoke, and she supported hun tenderly. 
She was used to these wild incoherent speeches on her 
father's part They had given birth to some of the mis- 
givmgs she had communicated to Valera conceming his 
sanity. 

" You will feel better when you have rested," she said 
soothingly. 

" Yes, yes," he muttered. " A long rest ! a long 
rest ! But don't believe anything they say against me, 
Leona. Your father is true ; remember that ! Foolish 
—but true ! " 

" I know he is true," she answered, smiling up into 
his face. 

He took hers between his shaking hands. 

"A good ßice. An honest, brave face. A most 
beautiful, courageous face. A better face than mine. I 
am glad Ribeiro will never call it his." 

" You may stake your life on that, father," she 
interposed. 

**I will stake my life on that," he murmured. "I 
will stake my life on that." 

She led him carefuUy to his room, and saw him laid 
upon the bed, then, darkening the Chamber, brought 
him a refreshing lemonade. 

" You will sleep now, dear father," she said, as she 
prepared to leave him. 

" I shall sleep now," he repeated slowly, "and remem- 
ber, Leona, ihsXyourfat/ier was true/" 

He lifted his eyes wistfully to hers, and she smoothed 
his hair and kissed his forehead, as though she were 
soothing a fractious child to rest, then left him to repose. 
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As she walked away she feit more troubled than 
usual on his account. If bis stränge fkncies were to 
take this direction again she might have much difficulty, 
not only in combating them, but in repelling Ribeiro's 
insolent advances. At this thought the girFs proud 
heart began to beat irregularly, and a dark crimson flush 
stained her olive' skin. She called to the negress 
Epiphania to sling her net hammock beneath the bran- 
ches of a wide-spreading cedar tree, and as soon as she 
had taken her noonday bath she ensconced herseif at 
füll length in its narrow folds, and swung lazily to and 
fro in her leafy bower. The warm, soft air played 
through her unbound tresses, and lifted the diaphanous 
drapery that enveloped her supple limbs. From where 
she lay she could watch the gorgeously-painted butter- 
flies, and the tiny humming birds that revelled in the 
broad sunlight, darting from flower to flower — now 
burying themselves in the cups of the fuchsias and lilies, 
or shaking the slender tendrils of the passion flower, and 
scattering the perfume of the orange blossoms upon the 
ahready too-heavily-laden air. Yet Leona could not 
charm herseif to sleep. Her anger had been too power- 
fuUy excited ; her pride too suddenly alarmed by her 
father's proposal, to enable her, all at once, to forget and 
forgive it, even for him. 

Unaccountable as were some of M. Lacoste's words, 
she had never known him attempt before to make A^the 
cat's-paw by which his difficulties were to be solved. And 
in such a way too ! The bare idea caused her strong 
nature to shudder, her brave fece to pale ! 

What could have happened to make her father entertain 
the notion of such an awful sacrifice, even for a moment ? 
He must be very largely in Ribeiro's debt before he 
could contemplate oflfering his child's honour as the price 
of his own liberation. 

How could this debt have been incurred — and for 
what ? She knew only of the failure of the speculation 
before alluded to, by which both parties had been losers 
to some extent, but not an irremediable one. 
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Leona ky in her hammock, trying to woik out this pro- 
blem for herseif, until the warm BraziKan breeee and the 
lively Brazilian insects fanned and hummed her into 
rcpose. 

How long she slept she had never occasion afterwards 
to recall — for she was roused from her siesta by the sound 
of a Piercing scream that rung through the rooms of 
the little chälet, and penetrated the recesses of her leafy 
bower, recalling her to the affairs of life with a sense of 
terror. 
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CHAPTER IIL 
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ER /cU^er/ That was her first thought. She 
sprang from her hammock with the agility of a 
cat, and rushed into the chälet. On the thres- 
hold of the door she encountered the negress 
Epiphania, wringing her hands and screaming. 

" Oh, come to the master, missyl Cöme to the master. 
He very sick indeed." 

She walked past her hurriedly into his Chamber. One 
glance was sufficient Her father was either dying — or 
dead. 

" Go and fetch Dr. Linton," she exclaimed, mentioning 
an old English surgeon and naturalist, who had been stay- 
ing for some months m their town, and lived within a few 
yards of them. 

In a few minutes he was. by her side. 

**0h, Dr. Linton!" shecried, "what d(Jes all this 
mean? What has he been doing to himself? Why is 
there such a smell of almonds in the room ? " 

M. Lacoste was lying on his bed, apparently as his 
daughter had left him, but his face had tumed livid, his 
nails were blue, and his fingers clenched together. His 
eyes were wide open, prominent and glistening, which 
had led Leona to believe he was in a fit, and about his 
closed mouth was to be seen a ring of foara. Dr. Linton 
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examined the eyeballs, laid his band upon the heart, and 
then looked compassionately at the girl kneeling beside 
the corpse. 

" Is it a fit, Dr. Linton ? Should he have a warm 
bath?" 

** It is not a fit, mademoiselle." 

** What then ? has he gone mad ? Oh doctor, don't say 
that ! I have feared it for so long." 

** You have no need to fear it ; but try and gather up 
your courage to meet a great shock. Your poor father 
is dead." 

" Dead! and in a moment But how came he dead? 
What has killed him ? " 

** I am afraid this has," replied the doctor, as he dis- 
engaged a small phial from the stiffened grasp. 

" That I What is that ? " demanded Leona, trembling. 

"It is poison, mademoiselle. This bottle has con- 
tained pnissic acid." 

* " And you mean that he killed himself with it — that my 
father committed suicide? That he has left me to go 
through the world alone." 

"Hush! Hush ! mademoiselle, be calm, be quieted. 
Do not faint, I implore you." 

" I shall not faint, doctor, I have too much European 
blood in me for that But this — I cannot, cannot believe it. 
Oh ! will you not try something before you give up all 
hope. Are there no remedies, no medicines, nothing that 
might yet save him ? " 

" My dear young lady, he has been dead for the last 
two hours ! I know it must be hard of belief, but nothing 
will ever recall your poor father to this world again." 

" He might have waited," said the girl in a plaintive 
voice ; " he might have stniggled on a little longer for 
my sake. Was I not here to share his burdens ? Why 
did he not confide in me ? 

" He was probably not in a State of mind to understand 
the depth of your affection. Teil me, mademoiselle, have 
you had any reason to suppose lately that M. Lacoste 
contemplated such an act as this ? " 

G 
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" None whatever — at least not more tlian usual." 
" Was he commonly depressed in spirits, then ? " 
"Very much so at times, and he has often said he 
wished that he were dead. But I thought little of it. My 
father's life has not been a happy one." 

** Has M. Lacoste had any fresh trouble lately that 
would have been Hkely to upset his mind ? " 

"He experienced some money losses, but I do not 
think they were heavy." 

" And nothing has occurred to-day or yesterday, for in- 
stance, to make you suspect he suffered more than 
ordinary ?" 

".Nothing except — Oh Holy Virgin I Itcould not have 
violent been that." 

" To what do you allude, mademoiselle ? " 

" Only a conversation he and I held a few hours since, 

in which my father urged me on a course I much objected 

to. He seeroed wounded at my refusal, but he said 

nothing — nothing— to make me think — to make me fear 

** But here Leona's narrative broke down in a 

fit of weeping. 

" Be comforted, mademoiselle, and rest assured that 
no ordinary disappointment drove your poor father to this 
rash act. I have observed much peculiarity about him 
myself, and have little doubt that the seeds of the insanity 
that took possession of him at the last were sown years 
and years ago. And now, what can I do for you in this 
sad extremity ? " 

" Nothing, doctor, but leave me alone with him. " 

" But that is not fit for a girl of your years." 

" We have been always alone since I can remember, and 

I wish to share my last duty to him with no one. I must 

have time to think about it. He was the only thing I loved 

on earth. I cannot believe all at once — that he is goneT 

"Thmk, dear mademoiselle. Is there no one you 

would wish to See. No friend ^" 

" I have no friends ! Stay, though, there is Tobal. 
Yes ! Teil Don Christobal Valera that my father is deady 
and that I want him to come and weep with me." 
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She turned all her attention then to the corpse, and 
Doctor Linton, wondering at the fortitude and com- 
posure she displayed, left her alone with the body of her 
father. 

He would not have thought so much of her fortitude 
and composure could he have seen her when she was 
alone. Her first grief was manifested in a wild un- 
chastened cry of despair ; but it exhausted itself, as such 
outbursts will, and then she became quiet and resigned, 
and dispensed the various Orders that were necessary with 
all a woman's firmness and decision. 

In the Brazils (as in all southem dimates) intemient 
is conducted as soon as possible after death, and by the 
same evening poor Lacoste*s body, decked with all 
manner of flowers by his daughter's loving hands, was 
lying in its coffin, ready for removal at the following 
sunrise. Her friend Christobal had been of the greatest 
use to Leona at this juncture, taking all the business part 
of the matter oflf her hands ; but when the evening feil, 
and the preparations for the morning were complete, her 
sick heart wearied even of his sympathy, and she prayed 
him to leave her once more alone with her sorrow. 

So she sat, poor child, taking no heed of the gathering 
gloom, beside the bed on which her father*s coffin rested, 
with her tired head laid upon the pillows. 

Suddenly a shadow darkened the open doorway. She 
looked up languidly; it was that of Ribeiro. In a 
moment Leona was on her feet. 

" What do you do here, senor ? " she demanded coldly. 

The Portuguese bowed deferentially. 

" I come — after a friend's custom — to offer my sincere 
sympathy to Mademoiselle in the loss she has sustained, 
and to take a last look at the features of my poor 
comrade Lacoste." 

" You shall not touch him ! , You shall not even see 
him ! " exclaimed Leona, as she threw a white covering 
over the face of the corpse. "Your presence here, 
senor, is an intrusion and an insult, and I command you 
to leave the house I " 
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" Gently, gently, mademoiselle," said Ribeiro, " such 
words are hardly seemly in the presence of tlie dead." 

" In the presence of the dead whom you drove to his 
death by your diabolical demands ! " exclaimed the girl 
with excitement. " I teil you, senor, that if you were to 
attempt to touch my father's body with your treacherous 
hands, it would rise up from its coffin and confront you ! " 

** Sacristil A modern miracle ! I should like to see 
it performed, mademoiselle. Permit me at least to try 
my power." 

" If you come a step nearer I will run you through the 
lieart ! " exclaimed Leona passionately, as she drew her 
knife. 

Ribeiro stepped backward. 

" Come, come, mademoiselle, one murder is enough in 
a day, surely. But I admire your spirit. You inherit it, 
doubtiess, from your father. You are what the English 
people call * a chip off the old block.' " 

" If my poor father had possessed one half my spirit he 
would never have had any dealings with such a man as 
you." 

" Better and better. I like a woman who can speak 
her mind. But your father had clearer views than 
yourself, mademoiselle. He desired me for a son-in-law." 

" It is a lie." 

"Your retort is impolite, mademoiselle. It is also 
untrue. M. Lacoste not only looked on my proposal 
with favour, but also promised me your hand in 
marriage." 

" I do not believe it ; but if he did you must have used 
some more powerful persuasion than you possess with 



me." 



** Your father's name, perhaps, is of no value to you." 

" My father's name, senor, is everything to me. That 
is one reason why I would never sink it in yours. I will 
live to guard his name — as he left it me — intact." 

" Ha, ha ! And you do not even know it." 

** What do you mean ? " 

" I mean that your father's name was not Lacoste — 
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that he was a criminal — in hiding here — under an 
assumed name. That I discovered his secret, and, under 
the fear of exposure, as the price of secrecy, he promised 
me his daughter's hand in marriage." 

" It is false — as false as yourself ! You are trumping 
up these base stories now in order to force me to yield 
to your wishes. But I will die first, and so I told my 
dear father." 

"You told hira you would not marry me? Made- 
moiselle, his death lies at your door 1^ 

At these words Leona stared Ribeiro in the face, 
unable either to deny them or expostulate with him. 

** Listen, mademoiselle ! " said the Portuguese, ad- 
vancing a Step nearer and lowering his voice ; " I love 
you, and by fair means or foul I intend to have you ! 
Your father there was an Englishman — by name George 
Evans — and he fled from his native country to escape the 
gallows I " 
" WhatV 

" He committed a murder, but before the officers of 
justice could secure him he had escaped to America, and 
hid himself in the Brazils. This was the reason of his 
false name, his false nationality, his studied seclusion, his 
fear of his fellow-men. He was afraid of recognition, 
detection, arrest ! His conscience was his gaoler, and to 
avoid a public execution he had to live in solitary con- 
finement Now you know your father's story, Leona 
Evans." 

With the swiftness of lightning her thoughts had darted 
over the past years, recalling all her poor father's fits of 
melancholy and fear, and her heart feit like a stone in her 
bosom at the thought of all he must have sufTered. But 
her indignation was reserved for him who had exposed 
the dead. 

'^ And you dared to make use of this knowledge as a 
means of frightening him into Submission. Vou threat- 
ened to expose his misfortune, and claimed his only 
comfort, his daughter, as the price of secrecy ? " 

" I did, mademoiselle 1 More, / do, Exposure can no 
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longer härm the poor creature lying there, but it can injure 
his good name, and through bis good name it will injure 
you. But, as my wife, mademoiselle " 

" Vour wi/e/" she repeated, in accents ofbitterest 
contempt " Vour wifel you base, lying cowardly 
Portuguese ! I would sooner be the wife of my negro 
helper ! Your wife 1 I will never touch your hands again, 
unless it be in order to come close enough to you to kill 
you. I do not believe one word of what you have said. 
Your Story is a fabrication from beginning to end. My 
father was an honest, honourable gentleman, too good to 
tread the same ground as a cur like yourself. But if it 
were true, a thousand times over, I would still say * Do 
your worsif * I shall never be any nearer to you than I 
am now, when I teil you that I hate, and loathe, and 
despise you as the meanest creature that crawls upon 
God's earth." 

Her look of scom was unmistakable. She gathered up 
her skirts as though she feared they might come in con- 
tact with him, and stood gazing down upon him — fearless 
and defiant — like some grand pythoness of old. 

Ribeiro shrunk before her eyes. He knew, to all 
intents and purposes, that his threats had become harm- 
less. They could no longer hurt the poor unconscious 
figure l5dng in the coffin — and if they could not control 
the daughter's sense of shame in the horror of exposure, 
they were impotent Still he could wound her, and he 
let fly a poisoned shaft as he withdrew. 

"Very good, mademoiselle — ^your compliments shall 
not be forgotten ! At the same time allow me to observe 
that it is by your obstinacy your father's life has been 
sacrificed. This moming he offered me his daughter's 
band as the price of preserving my faith with him. This 
aftemoon you refuse at any costs to fulfil his contract — 
you teil him you will die first. Your poor father — with 
exposure on the one band, and your unhappiness on the 
other — prefers death, and so extricates himself from the 
dilemma. Your father's death is on your head, made- 
moiselle. I wish you joy of the reflection. Adieu." 
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And so Ribeiro left her, with her father's silent, 
unreproachful body, and her own sad thoughts. 
• • • • • 

Night, which falls so suddenly in the climates where 
twilight is unknown, gathered about her. Large dusky 
moths began to flop against her forehead in the darkness ; 
and bats, with maize-hned breasts and wings, chased each 
other round l he room ineddying circles, uttering shriil cries 
as they went ; still she sat there alone, silent, absorbed, 
like a figure carved in stone. The scent of the lotus and 
the neighbouring datura, exhaled by the evening dews, 
began to make itself perceptible ; a Sensation of cold and 
fear passed over Leona; she glanced around the dark 
room shudderingly, and yet feit as if she had no strength 
or energy to rise. The dreadful story she had heard Struck on 
her heart like ice. She did not, could not believeit; but 
she knew Ribeiro's malicious, revengeful temper, and that 
he would stop at nothing to punish her for the disappoint- 
ment she had caused him. Her kind, gentle, amiable 
father, whom — for all his leamingand superiority to herseif 
— she had cherished as a child for so many years past, a 
murderer ! 

It was impossible ! She knew it to be a falsehood ; yet 
that his name should have been so cruelly traduced, his 
weak fears for his own safety worked upon — ^and by reason 
of her decision — pierced her inmost soul. 

She was too sensible and clear-minded to fall to lament- 
ing the course her actions had taken, because the event 
had proved contrary to her expectations. She knew that 
in refusing to marry Ribeiro she had followed the instincts 
of her better nature, and refused to commit a crime. 
She feit that could she by such an act even then raise her 
father in health and strength from the coffin where he 
lay, it would be impossible to her still. She could only 
weep silently over the weakness of which the dead man 
had been guilty, and wonder what there had been defec- 
tive in her conduct towards him that he had never 
confided to her the fear under which he laboured. For 
though she rejected with scom the idea of his guilt, she 
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feit that his failing mind must have been burdened with 
a sense of great terror before it could have broken down 
so utterly as it had done. If he had but told her of 
Ribeiro's threats and presumptuous demands, she would 
have defied the one and repelled the other tili she had 
exposed the craven through the land. Why could not 
her poor father have trusted to her — his own child — the 
nearest relation he possessed, to fight his battle for him 
and clear his name from all undeserved blame? As Leona 
thought thus it Struck her that amongst M. Lacoste's 
papers might be found something to throw a light upon 
the mystery of his life and death. There was one small 
deed-box which he had always kept in his own room and 
forbidden her to touch. Once — many years ago — she 
had found him buming some papers out of this box, and 
he had spoken sharply to her because she had picked up 
part of one before it was whoUy consumed as though with 
the intention of examining it. 

Leona would never have dreamed of disobeying her 
father during his lifetime, but she feit now that she owed 
a higher duty to the dead than to the living. 

His secrets — if he had any — were safe with her, but it 
it lay within the ränge of possibility she must have 
wherewithal to refute the cruel slander that Ribeiro had 
cast upon his name, and which he had threatened to 
make public property. With this end in view the girl 
dragged herseif slowly up from her recumbent posture, 
and calling to the negro servants, Epiphania and Daniel, 
to bring lights into the Chamber and close the jalousies 
of the Windows, she set herseif to her appointed task. 
The box — an ordinary deed-case with a Bramah lock — 
was not difficult to find. It stood in the usual position 
in M. Lacoste*s wardrobe, but for the key that fitted it 
Leona searched long in vain. It was not in his desk, 
nor with his other keys, nor in any of his private drawers. 
At last, as she was feeling for it over each separate vest- 
ment he had been in the habit of wearing, she suddenly 
came across something hard in the lining of a coat. In 
another moraent she had ripped it open, and there lay 
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the missing key, enveloped in several folds of cottoa 
The discovery made her turn sick and cold. The evi- 
dent desire of secrecy smote her with a sudden fear, for 
which she bitterly reproached herseif. Why should not 
her father have used caution and secrecy — like all pru- 
dent men — in the conduct of his private affairs ? What 
greater need of them than the fact of his being in the 
daily Company of an unscrupulous scoundrel like Antonio 
Ribeiro, whose character perhaps he knew raore of than 
his daughter had ever suspected ? She carried the deed- 
box to a table, and opened it beneath the lamp-light. It 
contained a tray with a small partition closed with a 
sliding lid. Leona's curiosity led her first to examine 
this. Within were several layers of cotton wool, beneath 
them a small phial, carefully stoppered and tied down, 
and labelled " Hydrocyanic Acid." It was the exact 
counterpart of the one Dr. Linton had disengaged from 
her dead father's hand and carried away with him. There 
was little doubt of one thing then. He had foreseen the 
crisis which might arise, and provided against it. The 
daughter's heart stood still with the terrible doubt this 
fact excited. She replaced the sliding lid quickly, and 
tumed with a shudder to^ the examination of the rest of 
the Contents of the deed-box. They consisted chiefly of 
papers. The first packet she took up was labelled, 
" MaraquMs letters, To be given to my daughter Leona^ 
or bumed^ öfter my decUh^ These were a few love-letters 
that had passed between her pretty girlish mother and 
himself before their marriage, or during the brief periods 
of their Separation afterwards. Maraquita had only been 
a wife for eighteen months when a sharp fever carried her 
ouf of this World. Her daughter, who, happily for the 
preservation of her filial respect, had been spared a 
knowledge of her weak, indolent, exacting southem 
nature, still cherished the memory of an ideal mother^- 
beautiful, loving, and faithful to her father and herseif — 
and the large tears gathered in her eyes and coursed 
slowly down her cheeks as she contemplated this frail 
memento of her brief happiness. 
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" Poor mother ! " she whispered softly, " poor, young, 
pretty mother ! It is as well you left him when you did, 
for this would surely have broken your haart — unless, 
indeed, your love had succeeded, where mine has failed, 
in making him courageous enough to brave the world, 
and slander, and all things, for the truth's sake." 

She raised the faded writing to her lips, and laid the 
packet on one side to examine at her leisure. She did 
not expect to find anything in it to aid her search, which 
appeared destined to be fruitless. Old receipts, cuttings 
from newspapers, schemes for speculations (by means of 
which and the little knowledge he had of the trade, M. 
Lacoste and she had chiefly lived), made up the bulk of 
the Contents of the deed-box. 

She could not find a line to throw any light on her 
father's life before he came to the Brazils ; not a word of 
France or the Lacoste family. If he at any time had 
preserved such records, he must have destroyed them 
with the papers she saw him burn. There was a little 
money at the bottom of the box, a roll of Brazilian 
notes, amounting, according to English valuation, to about 
fifty pounds ; and a solitary piece of jewellery, a man*s 
signet-ring, which Leona did not remember to have seen 
before. It was formed of a comelian, without inscription, 
and set in the plainest gold. Inside it were engraved, as 
though they had been scratched with some sharp instru- 
ment, the two letters " A. A." Leona regarded them 
curiously, but indifferently. They conveyed no meaning 
to her mind. But the Ornament pleased her as a 
memento of her father, and she placed it on her fingen 
The deed-box, then, contained nothing after all — except 
that dread witness of the fear by which his sorrowful life 
had been ended. As she thought of it the girPs strong 
heart became a well of compassion. She would have 
liked to kill the man who had driven her father to his 
death. 

" Poor sorrowful spirit ! " she exclaimed, as she rose 
and stood by the coffin ; " how you have been startled 
from your shelter. You were too weak to feel capable of 
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copiiig with a false accusation that should embroil my 
good name with yours. Your brain gave way under the 
impossibility of Clearing yourself. You were without 
friends or family in this country — ^without money to 
return to your home. How could you prove to the world 
that you were really Louis Lacoste, and that this foul 
Charge brought against you was a lie ? 

" How can I prove it, who would die to clear your 
memory from such a stain ? This man may spread the 
tale all over Rio, and I can but sit still and deny it. 

" But I will live to see your honour cleared, father. 
I cannot think of any means at present. The way is 
all dark and uncertain before me. But one thing is sure, 
that you are innocent, and that I, Leona Lacoste, will 
live among these people, whom Ribeiro will teach to 
blame you, until by God's help I have proved you 
so." 

She Said the words slowly and solemnly, as if she were 
taking an oath before high heaven, and as she concluded 
them she stooped and kissed the dead man*s forehead. 
Then drawing- the lamp nearer, she sat down again 
beside the coffin and proceeded to examine her mother's 
love-letters. It was the fittest spot, she thought, on 
which to read them. 

" They are together now," said Leona to herseif as she 
untied the packet, " and she is comforting him, perhaps, 
for all he has gone tfirough. She at least knows his 
innocence and his suffering. And for the rest — ^what 
does it matter ? The truth will out." 

She read thesillylittle letters — ^written in bad Portuguese 
and worse grammar — one after another, almost without 
comprehending them, so preoccupied was her mind with 
the graver matter. But presently, folded inside one of 
them — evidently left there by accident — she came upon 
a very different sort of production, written in Engfish, 
and by a man's straggling hand. It has already been 
Said that Leona Lacoste understood the English language. 
Her father, who was an accomplished linguist, had 
taught her both to read and speak it She had no diffi- 
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culty, therefore, in comprehending the document that 
had slipped amongst Maraquita*s love-Ietters. 

As she perused it her face grew more and more pale ; 
her eyes seemed to Start from her head, as though fasci- 
nated by the words they saw ; her whole body trembled 
and swayed backward and forward on her seat. Pre- 
sently she rose, and looking round the room as if she 
feared there were spectators to her action, snatched the 
signet-ring off her finger again, rolled it tightly up in the 
letter she had been perusing, and thrust it down her 
bosom. Then she began to walk up and down the room, 
as though inertion were impossible to her, whilst she tried 
to think what was best to be done. Once she paused, 
and, going up to the coffin, took the ring and letter from 
her bosom and placed them carefully in the folds of the 
shroud ; but on further reflection she drew them forth 
again and replaced them in their former hiding- 
place 

"What shall I do — ^what shall I do?" she wailed 
abbve the corpse. " I am sure you never, never did that 
of which he accuses you ; but how can I deny it with 
M/> in my bosom? And I cannot stay to hear your 
name traduced and vilified and yet remain silent. Oh ! 
what s^a// 1 do — what sÄa// 1 do ? " 




CHAPTER IV. 



THE SNOUT OF PEPITA. 




T was Still early morning on the following day 
when Christobal Valera returned from having 
Seen the body of bis friend M. Lacoste lowered 
into the grave. There had been sorae little 
difficulty about the interment. Poor Lacoste had never 
professed to belong to any religion. It was commonly 
supposed in the town that he was a free-thinker, and that 
he had committed suicide was an indisputable fact. 

Under these circumstances . his corpse was refused 
burial in consecrated ground ; and Valera had taken 
great trouble to conceal the truth from his daughter. It 
was certain that sooner or later she must hear it, but he 
tnisted the knowledge would not be so painful when her 
first grief had abated. Leona therefore sat at home in 
ignorance of all, save that they had taken her father's 
body from her, whilst Christobal, with a few other friends, 
saw the coffin placed in a grave dug on the outskirts of 
the fence which surrounded the burial-ground. And 
then he walked slowly back to the little chälet, in hop^rs 
of comforting poor solitary Leona. 

As he entered the hoiise he could trace the signs of 
her abandonment everywhere. Epiphania had prepared 
the breakfast as usual. The chocolate was ready and 
the table was spread ; but the only moving object in the 
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sitting-room was the orange-throated rhamphastos, who 
was hopping about the matted floor, picking up such 
insects as were foolish enough to be caught, and uttering 
his shrill cry of ^* tucanol tucarw T^ at each fresh capture. 
Leona's guitar, with its broad blue ribbon, was lying 011 
the ground. The flowers were faded and dying in the 
vases. A little snow-white Cuba terrier, called "Pepita," 
which was considered her especial favourite, looked up 
from the couch and whined as Valera appeared. This 
change was more remarkable in the home of Leona than 
it would have been in that of any other woman, for her 
indomitable spirit, her independent bearing, and free, 
reckless manners seemed to make anything like desola- 
tion er despondency an anomaly to her. Yet when, 
after Christobal had called her by name three or foui 
times, she appeared before him, he was fain to confess 
that the alteration in herseif was much greater than in her 
surroundings. Her rippling hair was hanging over her 
Shoulders in a tangled mass, her fiery, golden-brown eyes 
had become dull and heavy, her proud lip uncurled and 
drooping. She was but a crushed, sodden likeness of the 
bold, animated woman who had walked by his side 
through the forest but yesterday. 

" Is it over ? " she demanded, in a low voice. 

" It is over, dear Leona, and I have come to see what 
I can do for you." 

*' You can do nothing for me, Tobal." 

" That is not a kind answer, m^amie, The shock you 
have received is a terrible one. No one knows the 
weight of it better than myself But you live still, Leona, 
and whilst you live, I must care for you. Is it not 
sor 

"Do you care for me very much, Tobal?" she said 
suddenly, as she placed her hand upon his arm. " More 
than anything eise?" 

The young Spaniard's face flushed crimson. 

" Vety, very much," he answered fervently. "More 
than for my own life, Leona." 

** Then take me with you when you go away from here. 
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1 obal. Take me with you to New York. Don't let me 
stay in this place any longer." 

" Will you go ?" he cried joyfully. 

" Oh, I long to go. I am panting to leave this town 
behind me. I feel as if I could never breathe in this air 
again. It chokes me." 

** Leona, I should never have dared to propose this to 
you so soon. But you know it has been in my thoughts 
for years. The time is short, my dearest ; but if you are 
willing, it cannot be too short for me. I am to start from 
Rio next week, and we might be married " 

" Married !" eghoed the girl sharply. " Who spoke of 
marriage ?" 

" Why yourself, Leona. Did you not ask me to take 
you with me to New York ? Don't say you have repented 
of your goodness already." 

" I did ask ypu. I ask you again. I must leave this 
place, and I want to travel to New York with you — but 
married, Tobal ! Oh no ; I shall never be married." 

" But how am I, then, lo take you with me, Leona?" 

"As you would take anyone eise. As you would take 
me if I were your sister in reality, and not only in name." 

" But you are not my sister." 

" What difference does that make ?" 

" None to us ; but every difference in the eyes of the 
World. You would lose your good name, your reputa- 
tion " 

" I do not care for my reputation." 

" But I do — a thousand times more than for my own." 

" You refuse to take me, then !" 

" I miist not take you, niamk^ under these circum- 
stances." 

*' Then I shall go alone." 

"You cannot do that, Leona," said Valera hastily. 
"You cannot travel by yourself such a distance. So 
ignorant as you are of journeying, and so — so — good- 
looking. All manner of härm might happen to you by 
the way." 

" Madre purissima / Am I not able to protect mysell? 
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No härm will come to me but of my own free will. But 
it must be free. I will shackle it with that of no man. 
Christobal, if you love me, as you say you do, yon will never 
mention the subject of marriage to me again. I hate — 
despise it." 

" Why are you so anxious to leave your home, Leona?" 
asked the young man, without taking notice of her last 
remark. 

" My home ! Where is my home ? I have none, with- 
out htm, I told you yesterday, Tobal, that I belonged 
only to my father and myself, and perhaps at some future 
period — to the world. I little thought then how soon 
the World would claim me. But to-day I am all alone ; 
I cwe duty to no one, and I must go forth and make 
money for myself." 

" How, Leona ?" 

" On the stage ! I mean to be an actress, Tobal." 

" But without friends or interest — a stranger in New 
York — how could you accomplish your design ? It r<j- 
quires an education to take up such a profcssion. You 
must be trained for it.*' 

" I intend to be trained ! " 

" And then it is replete with danger to a woman — re- 
plete with temptation, with scandal," 

" Bah ! how timid you men are ! Am I not to live ? 
and how can I live unless I work for my support. I could 
have travelled with you to New York, but you refuse to 
take me. Good ! then I must look after myself. But 
my mind's made up. I am going on the stage." 

** You will want money for such an undertaking." 

" I have money ; and I shall dispose of this house and 
furniture that belonged to my father. Tobal, do not try 
to shake my resolution," she added in a lower and more 
hurried voice, " for I can not stay here any longer. It is 
too painful to me, and — and" — looking round her 
nervously — ^^ I am afraid'^ 

" Afraid, Leona ! I thought you were never afraid of 
anything!" 

" No 1 — not of things — but people 1 I fear Ribei**^ l 
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I doubt his friendship to my father — or for me. I dis- 
like him, and he knows it ; and I could not live here, all 
by myself, subject to anything he might do — or — or — 

" Of course you cannot, Leona, and that is what I 
came to speak to you about this moming. You cannot 
continue to live in the chälet alone, it would not be 
right or safe ; but you have known my mother since you 
were a little child, and when I am gone she will be lonely 
too. Why not go and live with her, nCamiCy or let her 
come and live with you here ? " 

*'Dona Josefa has always been kind to me," said 
Leona, " but I cannot accept charity from anyone." 

" It would not be charity. You would be under no 
Obligation to her, for here she would live rent-free, 
which would more than cover the expen§fe of keeping 
you. And the commandant and padre both think it 
would be the very best thing that you could do." 

** You have spoken to them about it ? " inquired the 
girl, with a look of displeasure. 

** I have been so anxious about your future," he re- 
plied, " particularly as I have to leave you so soon my- 
self And my mother is quite prepared either to receive 
you or come here." 

''I shall not remain in this place," said Leona, 
determinedly. 

" Neither Ribeiro nor any other scoundrel shall molest 
you whilst under my mother's protection," continued 
Valera, eamestly. "Say that you will consent to it, 
Leona, at least, for the present, and then when I get to 
New York I will make all the enquiries that are needful, 
and let you know what chance there is of your succeed- 
ing in the project upon which you are bent. I am forced 
to go to Rio this aftemoon, to make some final arrange- 
ments for my joumey, and you will make me so much 
happier if you would promise that you will remain with 
my mother before I go." 

"You are going to Rio this afternoon?" she said 
inquisitively. 

D 
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" Yes, but only for a few days, and I shall return here 
to bid you farewell. Be kind, Leona, änd set my heart 
at rest before I Start, eise " 

" Else what ? " 

" I must send my mother and the padre to talk you 
into consenting to our plans." 

" No, no ! You shall send no one here, Tobal. I am 
not well enough. I will not see them. But listen : I 
will think over what you have said to me, and when you 
retum from Rio you shall have my answer. Will that^ 
content you, Tobalito ? " 

The caressing diminutive charmed her listener. 

"A thousand thanks, nCamie^^ he exclaimed, as he 
kissed her hand. Leona calmly raised her head and 
kissed him in return upon the cheek. 

" Thou art a good brother, and I love thee," she said 
in his own language; but neither the action nor the 
words brought the least access of colour to her pale face. 
" And now leave me, Tobal, for my heart is very heavy, 
and I am in need of rest. But come for your answer as 
soon as you rerurn from Rio." 

Valera left her, füll of hopeful anticipation. He 
thought in her last words that he heard signs of her re- 
lenting — not towards living with his mother, Dona Josefa 
— but himself. For he knew how Leona's independent 
spirit would chafe at any coercion on the part of another 
woman, and how eagerly she had always desired to step 
outside the prescribed and narrow limits of her native 
town. And if marriage could be made the watchword of 
liberty instead of bondage in her eyes, she would consent 
to be married. 

He loved her very dearly, but he knew her very little. 
He loved her so passionately, with all the strength and 
fire of his Spanish breeding, that he had given up all 
other women for her sake, and had no thought or desire 
for anyone but Leona Lacoste. 

And his fervent attachment, which had grown up with 
him from childhood, the girl had considerably fanned by 
her complete indifference to every phase of it excepting 
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the innocent childish part Her Tobalito was her 
brother, and her playmate, and her friend, and she 
kissed and caressed him with a freedom that very often 
nearly drove the young man crazy, whilst if he presumed 
on her familiarities to speak of a warmer love than her 
own, she ridiculed, or blamed, or grew angry with him. 
Still Valera could not help hoping that the day might 
dawn when Leona would discover that he had become 
necessary to her, and he dreaded her going out into the 
World of New York and assuming a position that would 
bring her uncommon beauty into prominence, and sub- 
ject it to the admiration of the crowd. He was selfish — 
like most lovers — and wanted to keep others from even 
looking at the treasure he had found, and it was with 
that idea he had proposed that the girl should remain 
behind in the place she hated under the protection of his 
stupid old mother, Dona Josefa, who had no ideas in her 
head beyond garlic and decorum — garlic in her own 
dishes and decorum in the conduct of her friends. 
Valera had in fact — especially by mentioning the matter 
to the commandant and padre — attempted to assume a 
certain amount of coercion with Leona, which she 
resented far mpre strongly than she had shown. Of this, 
however, he was happily unaware, and, during his com- 
pulsory stay in Rio, was wondering what her answer to 
him would be ; and flattering himself that, horrified at 
the idea of further seclusion and longing to travel to 
New York under his protection, Leona would throw her- 
seif into his arms and say, *^Do what you will, my 
Tobalito, so you take me away with you." Under this 
pleasing delusion he hurried over his business in Rio, 
and flew back to his home, where the first question he put 
to his mother was whether she had seen Leona. 

" Seen her ! " exclaimed Dona Josefa, whom he had 
disturbed in the discussion of a mess of meat and garlic 
which scented the whole house, " I should like to know 
who has seen her — sh^s gone I " 

" Gone ! Wher^ ? " 

" The saints preserve us ! How can I teil you where f 
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The girl has left the chälet and the town. Epiphania 
came crying to me with the news two days after she went, 
that's yesterday. They thought nothing of her absence 
the first day, she's always been so stränge in her 
manners; but when it came to staying two nights from 
home, they began to think it extraordinary, even for 
Mademöiselle Leona." 

" But has no one followed er looked for her ? " 
demanded Valera, excitedly. 

" Great heaven ! Do you suppose an old woman like 
myself can go running after every headstrong, ill-mannered 
girl that chooses to leave her home, or that the com- 
mandment or the police have time to do it? Who 
knows even if she went alone." 

" Mother, you shall not hint at such a thing, even to 
me. Heavens ! to think that it should have happened 
and I not here. If grief should have driven her to des- 
troy herseif ! " 

"Bah, Leona is not the girl to eure grief after that 
fashion, Christobal. She has always been too wilful and 
independent for a woman. In Spain such conduct 
would not be tolerated. She would have lost her 
reputation, her character, her good name,*' replied Dona 
Josefa, reapplying herseif to the garlic-flavoured mess. 

" No lady in Spain, even the very highest, and möst 
carefully guarded, could be purer or more modest than 
Leona," said Don Christobal, proudly. 

"And you call it modest to run away from home 
within a few days of her father*s shameful death, and 
without leaving a word or sign by which she may be 
traced or followed ! " 

" Is it possible that the servants know nothing on the 
subject?" 

"You had better question them yourself. To me 
they are silent as the grave." 

" I will question them at once," cried the young man, 
as he seized his hat and left the house. 

The chälet looked still more desolate than it had done 
on the occasion of his last visit there. The potted basil, 
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pinks, geraniums, lavender, and sweetherbs, in which all 
the Brazilian women take so much delight, and which in 
troughs raised above the reach of the poultry orna- 
mented the front of the house, were drooping 
for want of water. The little white bantams and 
guinea fowls, the pigeons and the doves, that had been 
Leona's care, flocked round him as he passed through 
the court-yard, as though asking for her ; and Epiphania, 
seated in the blinding sun on the Steps of the verandah 
with her hands folded, was as speaking a sign as any of 
the double misfortune that had fallen on the household. 

"Have you seen the mistress?" sbe cried, starting 
into life as Valera appeared. 

"No, Epiphania; I wish I had. I have only just 
returned from Rio, and received the news ; and I have 
come to hear all you can teil me about iL" 

"There is nothing to teil, sar. Ol the day poor 
master was buried the mistress was very sad, and that 
night she never went to bed, for Daniel and I watched 
her Walking about the room through the jalousies. The 
next moming she went out riding on her mule, and she 
never came back again. No word — no news — nothing. 
AU dark — all miserable. Daniel and I cry all day for 
poor mistress." 

" But what has become of the mule ? " 

" Don't know, sar. Gone with the mistress, I suppose. 
Mule never came back either." 

" But have you searched the house ? She must have 
left a letter, or something, to say where she has gone." 

" Daniel and I not look at anything, sar. Know our 
duty better. Leave that for padre or you to do." 

At this information Valera rushed past the woman into 
the house, but everything was in its usual place. Leona 
apparently had taien nothing with her. Even the 
white dress he had last seen her wear was thrown 
across the bed, as if it had just been taken off. 

But presently his eye caught sight of a volume laid 
conspicuously upon her toilet-table. It was a copy of 
" Don Quixote," a present from himself to her, and which 
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was generally kept in the sitting-room. In a moment he 
had opened it. On the flyleaf was written : 

" Seil the house and fumiture, Tobal ; and keep the 
proceeds tili we meet again. You will find the necessary 
authority in the deed-box, in a letter addresssd from my 
father to me. Do this before you Start on your joumey 
— ^for Leona." 

That was all. Not a hint of where she was going, or 
why she went, or when he might expect again to meet her. 
He might guess at her intentions or her wishes from the 
last conversation he had held with her, but he had no 
proof of them. And meanwhile she had imposed a certain 
duty on him, which inferred she had no design of retum- 
ing to her home. 

" Did Mademoiselle Leona never see nor speak with 
anyone before her departure except myself ? Did not the 
padre or the commandant call to see her? " he demanded 
of Epiphania, thinking perhaps that one or other oi those 
worthies had irritated the girl into leaving home. 

" No, sar. Padre not come, commandant not come. 
Senor Ribeiro ^came the same evening and talked a good 
deal with the mistress — talked very comfortable in loud 
voice, but it didn't seem to do her any good." 

" Ribeiro has been here, has he ? " 

"For a little time, sar — not long. Mistress called 
Daniel to bring his mule round, and then the senor went 
away again." 

** Caramba ! that he should have dared ! Well, Epi- 
phania, your mistress is not Coming here again." 

" Ah ! Hoo ! — the bad news. And where is mistress 
going to live, sar ! And what is to become of Daniel 
and me, and the poor animals, and the house, and 
ever)rthing ? " 

" I will look after all that. You and Daniel must 
remain quietly here for a few days, and I will see that you 
are provided for. The animals will be sold, except Pepita. 
Where is she ? " 

" Oh, she went with the mistress, sar. The last thing I 
saw was Pepita's face under the mistress's mantilla." 
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" And the bird ? " 

"He's moping on the back of the sofa, sar. He's 
hardly moved off there since she went away." 

Valera re-entered the chälet, look the rhamphastos on 
his wrist, and with the volume of "Don Quixote" beneath 
his arm, retumed to his mother's house. During the three 
days that he remained in the town no further news was 
heard of Leona Lacoste, neither could he elicit any 
information from her neighbours. No one appeared to 
have Seen her go, or to know more than the fact that she 
was gone. 

Armed with the authority contained in her father's 
letter to herseif, which he found in the deed-box, he 
religiously carried out the directions she had left him, 
and having disposed of the house and its contents, 
lodged the money in a Rio bank in Leona's name. And 
then, with a very heavy heart and füll of miserable 
forebodings, he took leave of his mother and his friends, 
and set off on his road to New York. 

• • • • • 

The first part of the joumey was performed by 
steamer. Valera had scarcely set his foot on board 
and lost sight of Rio pier, before he began bitterly to 
reproach hiraself that he had not remained longer in his 
native town, in order to prosecute his search for Leona, 

Why had he so readily abandoned himself to the 
general conclusion that she was perfectly well able to 
take care of herseif, and even permitted one or two 
jealous doubts to take possession of his mind as to 
whether she had really had the courage to commence 
the World alone? What, if she should be at this very 
moment in need of his assistance — in danger, in distress, 
in perplexity ; and he, her Tobalito, steaming far away 
in the opposite direction to her ? Should he ever hear 
of or from her again ? Would her letters ever reach him 
in New York? Was their sweet childish friendship 
dissolved for ever? Valera had no occasion thus to 
reproach himself, for he hrd amply done his duty 
towards Leona, and giving up a joumey on which all his 
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future hopes of success depended could in no wise have 
assisted her. The appointment he was going to New 
York to take up, that of a foreign correspondent and 
traveller to the firm of Upjohn and Halliday, had been 
procured for hicti more than a year previously, and he 
had spent all that time in acquiring a knowledge of the 
duties that would be required of him — ^an occupation in 
which poor Lacoste had materially assisted him by his 
apparently marvellous knowledge of the English language. 
To have failed in taking up his appointment at the time 
agreed upon would have been virtually to resign it, and 
Christobal Valera had his mother as well as himself to 
think of in the matter. Yet he blamed himself for 
nothing — as lovers will — and was thoroughly unhinged 
and low-spirited from the moment of leaving Rio. His 
first few days on board were spent as usual, more in the 
seclusion of his cabin than an)where eise, but at the end 
of that period he feit he had overcome the enemy, and 
eagerly sought the fresh air of the deck. 

It was a lovely evening ; the passengers were mostly 
above stairs, and the deck was crowded. Valera's eyes 
roved indifferently over the groups of women, children, 
and nurses who mostly did his handsome face the honour 
of a prolonged stare, to the further end of the vessel, 
where a few of his own sex were assembled, smoking. 
He hardly wished or expected to make the acquaintance 
of any of them, but one figure attracted his attention so 
often, that at last, by the sheer force of sympathy, he 
took a seat behind it. It was that of a young man of, 
perhaps, eighteen or twenty years of age, who, attired in 
a loosely-made white suit of clothes, with a broad leaf 
hat, wom well over his brows, was leaning over the gun- 
wale, smoking a cigarette, with his eyes fixed upon the 
water. Why he experienced a desire to see this youth 
nearer, Christobal never knew, but he certainly waited 
with much patience, or pertinacity, until some chance 
movement should make him tum his head so that he 
might see his features. 

Meanwhile, the only view he could obtain was that of 
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a YOj yoathfal-lookiiig throat and a crc^ of thick cbest- 
nut hair that was not long enough tx> cover iL As he was 
gazing at tbe back of tfae stranger, howeFer, and wonder- 
ing wfay he sbonld intenest himself in the sabjed, a sligbt 
movement under one of bis arms attracted bis attention. 
Tbe next moment two Httle beady eyes and a tiny black 
snout were tbmst into view. 
They weie the eyes and snout oi Pepita ! 




CHAPTER V. 




QUITE ABLE TO TAKE CARE OF MYSELF. 

N a moment the truth flashed on Valera, yet he 
did not dare believe it. 

** Pepita," he said nervously. 
The dog, who had known him for years, and 
was an affectionate little brüte, wriggled its small body 
from beneath the arm that held it, and commenced to 
lick his hand ; but the figure of the youth leaning over 
the gunwale gave no evidence that he was aware of what 
was going on behind him. 

" Poor little Pepa ! So you know me again, do you ? " 
continued Valera, in hopes of attracting the attention of 
the owner of the dog. 

Still there was no movement — no sign of recognition. 

^'LeonaP* he next ventured to whisper below his 
breath. 

Then she answered, but without turning her head, so 
afraid was she of the effects of too sudden a confirmation 
of his suspicion. 

" My name is Leon d'Acosta, senor." 

" I ask ten thousand pardons, Senor d'Acosta," replied 
Valera, trembling with the excitement of his discovery, 
the truth of which her voice had confirmed, " but I think 
we must have had the pleasure of meeting before. May 
I offer you a cigar ? " 

Leona turned and looked him steadily in the face. 
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" Many thanks, senor. I will throw away mine in 
recognition of your politeness. Do you speak Eiiglish ?" 

At this hint Valera feil into that language, of which 
they were probably the only students on Board. 

" Leona, what a delight and a surprise to find you here." 

** Please call me Leon, or you will not get used to it. 
It should not have been a surprise. I told you I could 
look after myself." 

" But in this dress." 

She laughed slightly as she looked down at it 

** It doesn't suit me, I know, but it is convenient as a 
disguise." 

"And where is all your beautiful hair?" 

" Lying in a ditch ten miles the other side of Rio — ^at 
least, that is where I left it. But if we wish to talk 
undisturbed we had better make some excuse to go 
down to your cabin. Everyone is watching us here." 

" Oh ! do come," said Valera, eamestly. " I am most 
anxious both to hear your own plans and to teil you 
what I have done." 

As he concluded the sentence Leona caught up Pepita 
and rosefrom her seat 

" Caramba^^ she exclaimed, in his own language, using 
a Spaniard's most ordinary expression, " if you do not 
believe my word, senor, perhaps you will believe your 
own eyes. Five hundred ducats to a doubloon that 
youVe never smoked a cigar equal to what I can give 
you this side of the Equator ! You won't take the bet ? 
Right I Neither would L 'Twould be sheer robbery. 
But be good enough to accompany me to my cabin, and 
you shall taste the cigar. Aüons /" 

She commenced to stroU leisurely in the direction of 
the cabin as she spoke, and as Valera followed her, he 
could not help wondering at the easy grace with which 
she fiUed her part, and the admirable disguise it was, to 
which, however, the effeminacy of many of the men in 
those southern climates much assisted her. But the 
woman was a born actress, and as she sauntered in front 
of him, with her broad leaf hat slightly tipped to one side, 
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and her cigar between her lips, Christobal could see how 
much she enjoyed keeping up the little mystification that 
evidently surrounded her in the eyes of her fellow-passengers. 

But when they had reached the cabin he occupied, 
and the door was closed upon them, her manner changed. 
She threw herseif down upon the first seat that came to 
band, with an air of such complete weariness as disarmed 
any animadversions he might have feit disposed to make 
upon her conduct. 

" And so you left me to take care of myself, Tobal ? " 
she commenced, reproachfully. 

" My dear Leona ! I would have done anything in the 
World for you " 

" Except the one thing I asked — that you should take 
me away from that horrible place I " 

" But if I had known that you intended to leave it by 
yourself ** 

" Bah. If you did not know, you should have known. 
Why will men never beUeve that women can mean what 
they say — and that at once ! You proposed instead that 
I should remain there, on the very spot, under the charge 
of your mother. You must be a fool, TobaL" 

" But most people would have thought it a very desir- 
able arrangement for a young girl like yourself." 

** I am not * most people.' I am Leona Lacoste, and 
you, who have known me from a little child, should be 
able to believe I did not make up my mind without 
necessity. And the end of it is that I am here." 

** But why in this disguise ? " 

" When you retumed from Rio, did you not try to 
discover where I had gone ? " 

" Of course I did. It was my first thought." 

" And how far did you trace me ? " 

" I could trace you nowhere. From all the nearest 
villages and towns through which I calculated you must 
have passed in order to leave home at all, not a scrap of 
information was to be gained." 

"Just so, monfrlre. But had you asked if they had 
Seen a young man driving a mule ^^ 
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" But it never entered my head to ask such a thing, 
Leona." 

" And that is just why it entered mine to assume the 
dress, Tobalito. And after all it is most convenient for 
travelling in. No man wouid have dared to insult me a 
second time k* dressed like a woman. Few will attempt 
it the first time as I am dressed now." 

''You don't lock so very formidable an antagonist, 
after all," said Valera, smiling. 

" Let them try it who dare," replied Leona, with a 
dark flush upon her face. " But teil me now, Tobal, 
what you have done since I saw you last." 

Valera then repeated to her what he had heard from 
his mother and Epiphania — the trouble he had taken on 
her behalf, and the money he had realised and placed in 
the Rio bank for her. 

** Good brother ! " she said, caressingly, when he had 
concluded. " And now one word more. Did you su 
Ribdre beforeyou started f " 

She put the question with such evident constraint that 
it surprised him. 

" I did see him, Leona." 

" And did he speak to you of — of — my father ? " 

" Only to demand back his share of the money sunk 
in that last unlucky speculation of theirs." 

" Did you give it him ? " 

" Not a piastre. It is not his due. They went part- 
ners in the chance of gain — it is only fair they should go 
partners in the certainty of loss." 

" And he did not speak to you of — of — anything elsef* 

" Of nothing eise — certainly of nothing of consequence. 
But why are you so anxious about it, Leona ? Why do 
you fear him ? " 

She looked around the cabin cautiously before she 
answered. 

" Promise me secrecy, Tobal ! Promise that you will 
never repeat what I am going to teil you, and you shall 
know. / hate Riheiro, I hate him and I fear him ! I 
wish that he were dead ; and if I could kill him without 
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detection I would But they shan't say it of me too — 
not of me too." 

" Leona ! " cried Valera, alarmed at her manner, " how 
has the brüte insulted you ? What has he said or done ? 
Dios / if you had but told me more before we started ! " 

" I did not wish to teil you. I had my reasons for 
concealment But he is a brüte, Christobal — a lying, 
cowardly, unscrupulous brüte ! And he knew something 
— he had heard something — that he threatened to use 
against me ; and if I had remained there, / might — I 
might have been compeiiedto marry htm" 

She uttered the last words in so low a tone that had 
Valera not been stooping over her he would hardly have 
caught them. 

'* Been compelied to marry htm /" he cried aloud in his 
astonishment. " To marry that low scoundrelly Portu- 
guese ! And you, who scom the idea of marriage with 
any man ! Leona, what horrible secret of yours does this 
man possess that he should hold so much power over 
you?" 

"Oh ! not ofmine — not ofmine," she said unhesitat- 
ingly. " I have no secrets, Tobal, that you do not know." 

** Of whose, then ? " 

" Of my poor father's." 

" And that was " 

" A //>, which I will repeat to no one. A lie, Tobal. 
I am sure of it as I stand here, but one which I have no 
power of disproving. * And I knew that if I remained in 
my old house that man would never cease to persecute me, 
until I had given up everything to save my dead father's 
name from calumny and falsehood ; or he would blazon 
the vile slander, as he threatened to do, amongst the 
people who have respected us, until every finger would 
have pointed at me with scom." 

" But are you not afraid that his rage at your departure 
will iMToduce the same effect ? " 

•* No, for in the first place it would be useless, and in 
the second it would destroy all chance of his succeeding 
m his object ü we meet again. But we shall never meet 
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again, Tobal — I have taken my oath ofthat — or, if we do, 
I shall be so altered he will not know me." 

"You have carved out a difficultpath foryourself,Leona." 

** I know I have. And I have something here," she 
continued, pressing her hand upon her heart, "which 
makes it ten times more difficult. But I will struggle 
through it, even if I fall in the attempt." 

" It is a wonder to hear you confess to feeling the 
least degree of weakness, Leona. And you cannot be 
brought to believe that a bürden shared is only half as 
heavy, and that my love and sympathy might help to 
lighten the load you carry." 

** I have them both," she answered shortly. 

" But not as I would give them to you." 

" Bah ! Would you make me a woman again just as 
I'm turned into a man ? If you talk to me in that way, 
Tobal, I will not come into your cabin," said Leona, 
rising from her seat 

" You will not go so soon," he pleaded. 

" I have stayed too long since you have forgotten the 
waming I gave you last time we met. Your memory is 
Short, Don Christobal." 

**The joy of meeting you must be my excuse. I will 
not ofTend again. Say adieu to me in the old familiär 
fashion, Leona." 

** I think not, Tobal. We have left the wild woods 
and are entering upon a more civilised existence. Let 
US conform to its customs for the future." 

" You will not be so cruel." 

" It is your own fault if I appear so. But you have 
overstepped the bounds of friendship lately, and have 
robbed all our little familiarities of their innocent charm. 
I am sorry for it, but I have no more pleasure in kissing 
you, Tobal." 

** How I wish I had never spoken," cried the young 
Spaniard, despondingly, " But it is so hard to be with 
you and not love you, Leona." 

" Listen to me, Tobal. If you do not wish to make it 
harder by not being with me at all, we must Start on a 
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new plan from to-day. We must be friends and nothmg 
more. The days of our childhood are passed. The 
World is opening before us both ; we must attend to our 
work and let nothing interfere with it. You can be a 
great help to me if you choose, do not be a hindrance. 
It will be good for me, a stranger in the great city of 
New York, to know that you are at hand in case of need ; 
but if you do not promise me to check all such feelings 
as you have been betrayed into displa)dng towards me 
lately, I will not let you even see me." 

" Oh, Leona ! you are not a true woman — ^you have 
no heart !" 

The girl's lip slightly quivered, but she as instantly 
checked the action. 

" 1 know I have not, and I am glad of it. What 
should I do with such an encumbrance on my present 
joumey? We may not have many opportunities of 
speaking in private whilst on board, Tobal, so pray re- 
member my caution. I am Leon d'Acosta, a youth 
whose acquaintance you have picked up on the steamer, 
and in whose affairs you have but a passing interest. 
Don*t try to interfere with anything I may do or say, or 
show any unusual familiarity, or you may force me to pre- 
tend to take no notice of you." 

"Why could you not have confided your plans to me 
previously, and passed as my brother," said Valera, down- 
cast at the prospect of their divided interests. 

" I gave you the Option and you refüsed. We won't 
revert to that any more, Tobal. You know that I am 
somewhat of a mimic, and that I have lived amongst 
men long enough to make their manners sit on me almost 
as well as these loose suits of my poor father's do. You 
need have no fear, therefore, of my sex being suspected. 
And should I disguise myself too well for the ladies' 
peace of mind," she added, laughing, " why, I'U hand 
themover to you. Now, let us retum to the deck. 
There is one personage after whose fate you have quite 
lorgotten to inquire, and that is my mule." 

" Ah, poor Pedro ! What has become of him ? " 
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" Caramba, senor," she replied, as, with the little dog 
tucked under her arm, she left the cabin, and re-assumed 
the nonchalant air she had dropped whilst there. " You 
never saw such another animal as that mule. The saints 
defend us ! how he could trot I trotted him once for a 
wager ten miles against a beast double his own height, 
and brought him in eight minutes before the other with- 
out a hair turned. And he went at last, saddle, silver 
trappings, and, by my faith, a suit of woman's clothes 
into the bargain, for a couple of doubloons ! SacrUti! 
That was a beast ? " 

"The last item sounds suspicious," said Valera, 
humouring her mood. 

" The sound is all you will hear of it, senor. I am not 
one to teil my lad/s secrets," rejoined Leona, as she 
resumed her old seat by the side of the vessel. 

• ••••• 

■ Yet with all the joy of finding Leona again, the days 
that foUowed was a sore trial to Valera. Knowing who 
she was, and what she was, he became jealous of every 
man that approached her ; and she, with all a woman*s 
innate coquetry, despite her garb and assumption of in- 
difference towards himself, seemed to take the greatest 
delight in torturing him. Day after day, until the 
steamer reached its last landing-stage, she slighted his 
Company for that of other men, and he stood apart, 
gloomy and self-absorbed, whilst she interchanged jokes 
and saucy remarks with those of his sex who imagined she 
belonged to theirs, and treated her as men treat an impu- 
dent boy with whom it is not worth their while to quarrel. 
Now and again Valera caught her by herseif, reproached 
her with her unkindness, but she was never without an 
answer for him. 

** Would you have me do things by halves," she would 
cry indignantly, ** assume a garb and then betray that I 
am unused to wear it? How unreasonable you are, 
Tobal ; but there, you are a man, and what can one ex- 
pect otherwise. But I am not so weak as to give in to 
voiu: caprices." 

E 
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" Do you call it caprice to wish the dearest friend I 
possess in this world to exhibit some small proof that she 
cares for me ? " 

" Certainly I do, when your friend is not a ' she, and 
to exhibit it would be to betray herseif." 

"Oh, Leona! you are the veriest *she' that ever 
existed." 

" Matteo and Guzman do not think so. They are 
ready enough to accept me for what I appear to be." 

" That is what so much enrages me. To see those 
fellows tapping you on the Shoulder and addressing you 
as familiarly as if you were one of themselves !" 

" How Strange that what appears to me a compliment 
you should take as an insult. But I shall have a better 
opportunity of distinguishing myself in my new character 
before long. I shall quarrel with Guzman, Christobal." 

" Leona ! I entreat of you to be careful," said Valera 
with real alarm. " The man might be dangerous. What 
has he done to offend you ? " 

" We do not agree," she answered abruptly. 

" 'J'hen avoid his Company, or the subjects that ofFend 
him. You frighten me by your rash way of speaking, 
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I am quite able to take care of myself," said Leona, 
in her old independent tone. 

Valera took her words for a girVs bravado, until, a few 
days later, he overheard some of the other passengers 
talking about her. 

" He'U get the worst of it, to a certainty," said one man 
to the other. 

" Of course he will. What should such a youth know 
about duelling? And with such a dead shot like 
Guzman." 

The name rivetted Christobars attention. 

" May I ask to whom you allude ? " he said, addressing 
one of the Speakers. 

" Certainly, senor. It is no secret. Young d'Acosta 
has a little affair on this evening with Don Silvester 
Guzman." 
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" They have arranged to meet ? " 

" They have ; at the next landing-stage which we reach, 
at eight this evening." 

" Madee dt Dios / And for what reason ? " 

"That is best known to themselves, senor. They 
quarrelled over some difference of opinion this morning, 
and the result is as I have told you. I am sorry for 
d'Acosta. He is a pretty youth, and Guzman has no pity." 

" But it must not be, gentlemen. It shall not be. It 
is a butchery — a slaughter. The lad is too young — too 
inexperienced," exclaimed Valera with agitation, hardly 
knowing what he said. 

"He is not too young to quarrel, senor. Sacristt/ 
You should have heard the two this morning ! And 
Guzman is resolved to give him a lesson. Poor boy I I 
trust it may not prove his last one." 

" The meeting must be prevented at all risks ! " cried 
Valera. " The captain must be spoken to." 

" That will be useless, senor. The captain of a steam- 
boat has no authority over his passengers. He will laugh 
at your interference." 

" Then Guzman must be reasoned with himself. If he 
stains his hand with one drop of that boy's blood, he 
must answer for it to me." 

" Caramba^ senor, one would im/tgine you were defend- 
ing the cause of a woman instead of a man," remarked 
one of his listeners laughing. 

The expression recalled Valera to himself. If he be- 
trayed Leona, she might never forgive him. He resolved 
to appeal to her own fears, the risk she ran, and the 
necessity there was for nmning it But here he found 
himself baffled. The girl, evidently aware of, and pre- 
pared for, the Opposition she would encounter, rigidly 
avoided all chance of a private interview with him. 

He hovered about her all day in an agony of nervous 
apprehension, but she kept scrupulously on the men*s side 
of the vessel, and refused either to read his appealing 
looks, or to understand his half-disguised entreaties to be 
allowed to speak to her alone. 
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" You have not beenbelow decks once to-day, d'Acosta," 
he Said entreatingly. 

*' I prefer the Iresh air, senor," was her reply. 

** Might I ask the lavour of a few minutes' conversatioii 
with you ? " 

^ I am ready to listen to anything yoa may bare to 
sav." 

"" But my communication is pnvate." 

^ I must ask you to postpone it tili to-moiroir tfaen, 
senor. I am pledged to play a game of cards with Don 
Matteo. 

*' Give up your game, and listen to me," he said im- 
ploringly. 

'' To-m(MTOw, to-morrow, senor," she answered ligfatly, 
as she conmienced her game. 

She guessed the purport of his desired communication, 
and was determined to defeat iL 

" Valera will not persuade yoimg d'Acosta to relinquish 
his revenge," remarked one of the bystanders^ "The 
youth has mettle. He will go through with it" 

^' But will nerer come out of it," was the re^wnse. 

But Valera was not to be put off so easily. 

" D'Acosta, I must speak to you," he said at last in 
desperation. 

'' There is no such word as must in my dicticMiaiy, 
senor," she answered. 

*' But there is in mine. And if you are determined to 
bolk me ** 

" If I am determined to balk you," repeated Leona, 
without looking up fix>m her cards — " wßtat then t " 

" / Ä'i// disdou all I knaw^ hissed Valera inio her 
ear. 

She rose from her seat and confronted him unflinch- 
ingly. 

"In which case," she said, with a slow and steady 
emphasis, " I shoiüd request you to meet me afterwards, 
Dün Valera.* 

"Which you know I cculd never do," he answered 
energetically. 
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" Then I should brand you a coward, and drop your 
acquaintance," she continued as firmly as before. 

Their eyes met Valera's sunk before the fiery flash 
of hetBy which satd so plainly, Uewari me and you. lose me 
for ever^ and he tumed away sick at heart with the dread 
of what was Coming, but unable to see how he could pre- 
vent what Leona was determined to carry through. 

The steamboat reached its next landing stage at eight 
that evening. Valera, who had been hovering round 
Leona all day, anxiously watching for the moment when 
she should disembark, rushed down stairs for his purse 
as the side of the boat grated against the end of the 
rickety landing pier, resolved to accompany her when 
she went ashore, whether with her will or against it As 
he entered the saloon of the steamer, however, he ran up 
violently against and upset a toddiing Infant, thereby 
seriously injuring its tender little frame. 

" Oh, my child, you have killed it," screamed the 
mother, as its loud cries resounded through the vessel. 
In common humanity Valera could do no less than stop 
and enquire how much damage had been done. The 
poor littie child's face was covered with blood, and he 
could feel for nothing but the mother's distress until 
proper assistance had been rendered, and it was found 
that the injuries he had inflicted were less alarming than 
they appeared to be. Then he had leisure to remember 
bis mission, and the time he had wasted in iulfilling it. 
He sprang on deck again, but only to find that Leona 
and Guzman had akeady left the steamer. At that 
Valera gave vent to an oath of rage and alarm, clapped 
his Sombrero tightly over his eyes, and foUowed them on 
shore with all the speed of which he was capable. 



CHAPTER VI. 

leona's straight shot. 




DUEL IS so common a thing in the country 
where to stick a man in the back with a bowie- 
knife, or to shoot him across the dinner-table 
with a revolver, are every-day occurrences, that 
none of the passengers except the two or three directly 
interested in the affair had considered it worth their 
while to follow Guzman and d'Acosta to the place of 
meeting. It pleased them better to linger on the deck 
of the steamboat, enjoying the evening air and watching 
the various scenes that took place on the quay, or to stroll 
up and down the jetty smoking their cigars until it was 
time to re-embark, than to meddle in a business which 
might end very unpleasantly for one or both parties con- 
cemed in it They hardly expected to see both the com- 
batants retum to the st^mboat, and perhaps they had 
one or more little bets dependent on the result of their 
meeting, but there their interest in the event came to a 
standstiU. Valera could hardly get an answer to the 
eager questions that feil from his Ups respecting the 
direction which the duellists had taken, but as he stepped 
off the pier he feil in with a man bent on the same errand 
as himself — namely, to watch the issue of the proceedings 
—and with whom he almost ran to the place of meeting. 
" I know the exact spot in that wood yonder," said 
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bis new acquaintance, " for IVe been in this place before 
and so has Guzman. Is he your friend ? " 

" Certainly not," said Valera. " I consider him a 
coward and a bully to challenge so young a lad as 
d'Acosta, and have come prepared to teil him so directly 
this affair is over." 

" Then there will be a second meeting ? " 

" If d'Acosta's pistol spares him, yes ! A second 
meeting, and, I trust, a final one. The sooner the 
world's rid of such a brüte as Guzman the better." 

"You speak interestedly, my friend; but do you 
know the rights of the quarrel ? " 

" I know nothing except that Guzman has consented 
to meet a boy half his age and with half his experience. 
It is not satisfaction — it is murder. If there were any 
laws in this country such a butchery would be punishable 
by death." 

" But, caramha ! it was the little one that challenged 
him. They came to words over some difference of 
opinion, and d*Acosta gave Guzman the lie to his face. 
He could not, in honour, have refused to meet him, 
though I believe he regretted it almost as much as you do. 
Guzman is not bad at heart." 

" Oh, my foolish Leona," sighed Valera to himself. But 
he openly said : 

"I can accept no excuses, senor. I would as soon 
meet a woman as a tender lad like that." 

" You are much interested in d'Acosta," said his com- 
panion, with curiosity. 

" I have known him before ! " replied Valera. 

They had now nearly arrived at the place of meeting. 
Already they could distinguish the little group of men 
arranging themselves in position on a grassy plot 
Already could Valera's eye detect the suit of white and 
the broad leaf hat that marked the figure of the creature 
he loved best in the worid, and it made his heart stand 
still with sickening fear. 

As they came up with them the duellists had just 
taken their places. 
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Stop ! " cried Valera, authoritatively. Guzman and 
Leona lowered their weapons, and the latter tumed 
round to him. 

" What do you mean by this Interruption, senor ? " she 
demanded fiercely. 

"Cannot this matter be arranged otherwise?" con- 
tinued Valera, appealing to Guzman. " You are scarcely 
a fair match for this youth, senor ; and should anything 
happen to him, you may get into more trouble than you 
think of." 

" I have given Senor d'Acosta the Option of an 
apology," replied Guzman, as he quietly lighted a dgar 
with which to employ the interval, " and he has refused 
to take it" 

" I have ! " said Leona, " and I refuse it again. You 
insulted me by doubting my word, and I demand 
satisfaction ; more, I will have it. This gentleman," 
intimating Valera, "has not the slightest authority for 
interfering in the settlement of my disputes." 

"I have not even heard the cause of quarrel," 
commenced Christobal. 

" It is one which you of all men have the best means 
of settling," replied Guzman. 

" Senors," interrupted Leona, haughtily, " I object to 
any discussion on the cause of quarrel. I refuse to make 
an apology. I should refüse to accept one, and I demand 
that the duel proceeds. If Don Valera has any objection 
to m^e to my resentment of his unwarrantable interfer- 
ence, I shall be happy to settle our differences after- 
wards." 

The seconds then advanced to place the antagonists in 
proper position. Valera's alarm amounted to agony. 
The cold sweat stood on his forehead — he trembled in 
every limb — he tumed his eyes imploringly to Leona. 

'* For the love of God, Leon^^ he said eamestly. 

At the tendemess which his voice expressed, she could 
not fall also to feel. She went up to him for one 
moment and pressed his band, whilst their eyes met. 

** Thanks, my friend," she said with unflinching firm- 
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ness. "But have no fear for me, I have none for 
myself." 

" Senor ! " exclaimed Valera, as he rushed over to the 
side of Guzman, " if a hair of that lad's head is injured, 
you will have to answer for it to rae." 

" Indeed 1 " was the reply, with shrugged Shoulders ; 
"then, if I understand you rightly, I am expected to 
stand here and be shot at like a target. Sony to 
disoblige you, senor, but I prefer the alternative of 
meeting you afterwards." 

" D'Acosta has gone too fax ! Guzman means mis- 
chief," whispered the man who had accompanied Valera 
to the place of meeting. 

" To business, gentlemen," cried the seconds, as they 
placed Guzman and Leona back to back. 

"You are each to take sixteen paces forward as we 
count them, then tum and fire ! " 

The seconds commenced to count — the antagonists to 
walk — One, Two, Three, Four ! Every nerve in Valera's 
body began to quiver ; he could only send up a kind of 
gasping prayer that he might retain his consciousness. 
Five, Six, Seven, Eight ! The Perspiration stood in 
large beads upon his forehead — Leona's figure was 
growing less distinct to his failing vision. Nine, Ten, 
/ Eleven, Twelvel Should he rush between them and 
receive Guzman's fire in his own heart ? Oh ! • the 
thought of that tender flesh tom by powder and bullet ! 
Thirteen, Fourteen, Fifteen — ^^ Mother of God! save 
her / " burst in an agonised scream firom his Ups, but, as 
he Said it, the final number was pronounced, the 
combatants had turned, and his last words were lost in 
the Sharp Cracking reports of twp pistols. 

" Saints defend us, Guzman's down ! " said the man by 
his side, in a tone of the ufmost surprise. The news 
revived Valera. He rushed up to Leona. 

*^Are you hurt ? " he cried, anxiously. 

*n^o," she said, wildly ; " but he is." 

All the woman had come back to her in the idea that 
she might have killed her antagonist. She grew deadly 
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pale, threw down her pistol on the ground, and crossed 
over quickly to where the seconds were kneeling by 
Guzman's side. 

" He is not seriously wounded, gentlemen/' she said, 
anxiously. 

"I hope not, senor, but the shot has entered his 
ehest. Carambal but you have a straight aim. The 
wound bleeds outwardly — that is a good sign; but we 
should have assistance as soon as possible. 

" What do you want ? Teil me. I will run and fetch 
it," cried Leona, "or Valera here will. What is it, 
gentlemen ? Wine — brandy — z. doctor ? Ah ! let me 
know at once." 

All her forced courage and intrepidity had fled. She 
was shaking like an aspen leaf in her anxiety lest she 
had done irremediable härm. The wounded man saw 
her distress, and held out his band. 

" Good lad," he said faintly, " do not alarm yourself. 
It is a mere bagatelle after all. I admire a steady aim and 
an unflinching nerve, but I like a tender heart better. 
We will be friends henceforward, will we not ? " 

Leona was crying, but she tried hard to keep back her 
tears. 

" If you will permit it, senor ; but you are too good — 
too forgiving. It was all the efFect of my bad temper. If 
I have injured you seriously I shall never forgive myself." 

" It is nothing, you will see," replied Guzman ; but, as 
he said the words, he fainted. 

" We must have something to carry him back to the 
boat on," said his second. "And perhapswe had better 
fetch a doctor to him first, if there is one to be found." 

"There must be one in the town ! " exclaimed Leona. 
" At all events we can but ask. Run, Valera," she con- 
tinued, tuming to Christobal, " run as fast as ever you 
can and inquire for a doctor, and bring back a bed — a 
hurdle — anything on which to carry him to the steamer." 

But Valera, being quit of his own anxiety respecting 
Leona's safety, was not over-pleased to see hers for that 
of her rivaL 
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" I should think Don Guzman's friends were the pro- 
perest people to procure what he may require," he 
answered, somewhat sullenly. "I have no right to 
interfere." 

"Senor, how can you stand on etiquette at such a 
moment ? Pray lose no time in procuring us assistance ; 
er, if you really will not help us I must go myself. If 
anythins^ should happen to Don Guzman by reason of 
this afifair I shall die of grief/' 

" Do you want the whole lot of them to know that 
you're a woman ? " said Christobal, as he went straight 
up to Leona, and whispered in her ear. 

" Christobal, no I What are you dreaming of ? *' she 
answered, in the same tone. 

" That you betray yourself with every word you speak, 
that this romantic interest about the man you were 
resolved, against all advice, to meet, is ridiculous — 
foolishly and absurdly feminine, and if you do not show 
a little more reason in the matter, your sex will become 
apparent to the whole Company." 

He spoke angrily — ^jealously — ^and the woman resented 
the tone he adopted. It was hard for him, doubtless, 
who had been sufFering so acutely on her account, to find 
that, as soon as the danger was over, all her sympathies 
seemed to be enlisted on the side of the man by whose 
aim she might have been stretched hfeless on the sward 
at that veiy moment But quick, impulsive, emotional, 
like all her sex who have any claim to the name of 
woman, Leona only feit that she was safe, and the blood 
of her enemy might lie on her head, and was as xeady 
now to fall down and administer to Don Guzman's 
smallest need, as she had been an hour before to shoot 
him through the heart 

" If none of these gentlemen will take the trouble to 
fetch a doctor for him, I will go myself," she said, as she 
tumed from them and ran quickly in the direction of the 
town. Two of the men were at her heels in a minute, 
but Valera, though he longed to foUow too, turned 
proudly away, and professed to direct his interest towards 
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Guzraan, who had revived from his temporary uncon- 
sciousness. 

" Fine young fellow ! " remarked the wounded man, in 
a weak voice. " I am glad he hasn't killed me. He 
would have feit it so much." 

" Rather clap-trap business to my mind," said Chris- 
tobal. " I don't admire emotion in a man." 

" He is not a man," replied Guzman. " He is but a 
boy. I wonder if he has any sisters," he continued, with 
a faint smile ; " if he has, I shall teil him he must give 
me one in retum for this." 

This remark, innocently as it was made, went to 
Valera's soul. In a moment his quick, jealous spirit 
foresaw and dreaded the confidences that might ensue 
upon a reconciliation between the duellists, and he could 
almost have found it in his heart to wish that Leona's 
shot had taken a better effect than it had. He turned 
away from Guzman's side, and walked apart moodily. In 
the course of time Leona reappeared, accompanied by 
her companions, an old Brazilian doctor, and a species of 
stretcher. Guzman's wound, though serious, was not 
pronounced dangerous, and he was permitted to proceed 
on his journey. The bullet was extracted then and 
there, the sick man placed upon the stretcher, and the 
little cavalcade took its way back to the place of embark- 
ation — Leona Walking by Don Guzman's side, Valera 
some little way in the rear. The doctor, on extracting 
the ball, had laid it in Don Guzman's hand, with the 
jesting advice to keep it in memory of a narrow escape. 
Guzman now transferred it to that of Leona. 

" It is more yours than mine, d'Acosta, and I am glad 
to have the opportunity.of returning it to you. Perhaps 
you will place it amongst your curiosities as a memento 
that sometimes courage Stands in good place of experi- 
ence." 

"I will preserve it as a holy relic, senor," she 
answered, as she placed it in her bosom ; " and thank 
our Lady each time I see it that I was prevented taking 
the life of a good and brave man by my headstrong folly. 
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By rights this bullet should have been in me instead of 
you." 

"Heaven forbid ! " said Guzman eamestly, as he 
regarded her fine face and figure with interest. 

Christobal overheard the conversation, and cavilled at 
it. He feit as angry «ow with Leona for risking the 
discovery of her sex as he had done before with her 
for concealing it. 

The party reached the steamboat in safety, and Don 
Guzman was comfortably disposed in his berth. Still the 
girl hovered about him, arranging his pillows and offering 
him refreshment, until the doctor requested that every- 
body should leave the cabin and give his patient the 
Chance of going to sleep. Valera, who, in his jealousy, 
coüld not keejp away from Leona, and had also been 
present at the little scene, foUowed her into the saloon, 
intending to remonstrate with her when they should 
reach the deck, but as she passed his cabin door, which 
stood open, she staggered, reeled, and finally feil over 
the travelling-case that stood upon the threshold. Chris- 
tobaFs illusion vanished — ^he had his arms around her in 
a moment 

"My darling, what is the matter?" he cried with 
apprehension. She did not, as usual resent the fond 
appellation. On the contrary, she permitted him to 
raise her, and leaned up against his breast as though 
the shelter it afforded were necessary in her weak 
condition. 

"Leona, are you wounded after all?" continued Valera, 
unable to comprehend the change which had so suddenly 
taken place in her. 

" Only here, Tobal — only here," she answered, press- 
ing her band against her heart. Oh, if I had killed him, 
what should I have done ? " 

" You seem to have taken an unaccountable fancy to 
this Guzman," said Christobal, his jealous fears again in 
the ascendant. 

" You are mistaken, Tobal. It is an accoutable hatred 
I have taken to myself. I have only just escaped com- 
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mitting murder. Have I escaped it ? I had all the will, 
the desire for revenge. Will my hands ever be clean 
again ? " 

"You are overcome, Leona. Notwithstanding your 
boasted strength, this excitement has been too much for 
you, or you would not talk such nonsense." 

" Oh, don't say so, TobaL I — I have a double reason 
for avoiding all such mischances. He will not die, Tobal 
— teil me he will not die." 

" Not from your shot, nCamie^ though it was directed 
with all your heart to his. I shall begin to be afiraid of 
quarrelling with you, Leona. I had no idea you could 
shoot so straight." 

"Don't speak so, Tobal. I said hasty words in my 
anger to you. I was so afraid you would teil them I was 
a woman; but I did not mean them. I shall never quarrel 
with you, dear brother — never — never, I have had enough 
of quarrelling," and here the poorgirl began to cry, and 
Christobal to kiss the tears away. It was well for the 
success of Leona's reputation, as one of the masuline 
gender, that there were no spectators to thelr reconcilation. 

" And now teil me, m'amie,^* said Valera, when the 
girl's sobs had somewhat subsided, " what was the cause 
of the quarrel between Guzman and yourself that led to 
this result ? " 

All the Brazilian blood nished to her cheek as she was 
remindedof it Hercompanion could read at a glance 
how much the quarrel had agitated her. 

" He doubted my word," she said indignantly. " He 
did more. He gave me the lie to my face. Oh, Tobal, 
when I think of that I am glad that I met him." 

"But on what subject, Leona, did he contradict you?" 
demanded Valera, with increasing curiosity. 

" He denied your Spanish birth, mon frere. He said 
you were only a Portuguese — a half breed." 

" He did^ diu he 1 " said Valera, with set teeth, forget- 
ting all but the greatest insult that could be offered him. 

" Yes ; and when I attested yourparentage — said I had 
known you almost from your birth — ^he laughed. Laughed 
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at me, Christobal, for a foolish boy who didn't know the 
difference between a Spanish and Portuguese when I saw 
them." . 

" I wish to heaven I had kept to my resolution and 
challenged him as soon as you had done with him," ex- 
claimed Don Christobal, fiercely. 

" Ah, no ! Tobalito, my brother, my friend, spare him 
further. He has had his lesson. Surely you can tnist 
your honour with Leona." 

The loving tones recalled him to a sense of what he 
owed her. 

"And you did this for me — for me,^* he exclaimed, 
joyfully. " You risked your precious life for me, Leona, 
my darling ! " 

But as he grew warmer she chilled 

" Surely yes, Tobal, as you would risk yours any day 
for ma Am I not your sister ? " 

" But you should not have nin such a risk. You might 
have perished, and what then would have been the world 
to me ?" 

" We must all run risks occasionally," she answered, 
with a touch of her former intrepidity, "and since it is 
well over, let us say no more about it. But — ^but, I 
hope," with a slight shudder, " the necessity for it will 
never arise again 1 " 

• * • • • 

Don Guzman's wound progressed favourably. After a 
few days' nursing, all anxiety ceased to be feit on his 
account, although he was considered an invalid to the end 
of the voyage. It was not long before Leona and Christo- 
bal had to exchange the steamboat for the train, 
whilst Don Guzman's destination took him in another 
direction. They parted, however, the best of friends, 
and with many hopes, on Guzman's side at least, of 
meeting again ; but though Valera feit easier when Leona 
had lost sight of her admiring antagonist, he could never 
quite satisfy himself as to how much or how little she 
etumed his professions of cordiality. For — from the 
day that her physical weakness had led her into betraying 
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her sentiments in the cabin — slie had withdrawn into her 
former seif, and resented any idea that a softer feeling 
häd mingled with her eagerness to avenge the honour of 
Valera's name. So they travelled on together — excellent 
Company, but no more — the man anxious only to con- 
strue each afFectionate look or word into something 
warmer than it was intended to convey — the woman, to 
repel his advances without wounding his too sensitive 
love for herseif And ever and anon, a lurking 
jealousy of Guzman would spring up in the breast of 
Valera, who was only too ready to interpret each sigh or 
downcast look, or dreamy reverie on the part of Leona 
into a regret of her Separation from the stranger, whose 
destinies had been so strangely entangled with her own. 
At last the weary joumey was all but accomplished, and 
another day would bring them to New York. At the 
last town at which they slept (by Leona's particular 
desire) Valera missed her. They had dined together, 
and after dinner he had strolled out with his cigar, and 
Coming back to the hotel, found that she had left it for a 
walk. 

He sat down to wait quietly for her retum, never 
dreaming that she could be long absent, but hour after 
hour slipped away and still she häd not come back. 
Valera now grew anxious — he always was anxious when 
Leona was concerned — and had some idea of going out 
to seek her — still, the fear of missing her kept him to his 
post 

Just as his anxiety was at its height, and he had made 
up his mind to follow in her pursuit, one of the hotel 
servants brought him a card inscribed in a delicate 
feminine hand— 

** Donna Anita Silvano." 

" I don't know the Donna. Who is she ? " he inquired 
of the attendant. 

" I cannot say, senor. She is a stranger to us, but 
says she is an old acquaintance of yours.'* 

"She has the advantage of me then. I am just going 
out on business. I have no time to receive her." 
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" I told the lady you were going out, senor, and she 
says she will not detain you a moment." 

" Well, I suppose I must admit her then," said Valera, 
vexed at the delay, and by no means friendlily disposed 
towards his mysterious visitor. " Show the donna up." 

The servant obeyed his ordere, and in another minute 
a female figure, closely Teiled and shrouded, stood before 
bim. 




CHAPTER VIL 



DONNA ANITA. 




HE dusk was falling fast, and for a moment 
Valera could not distinguish whether his visitor 
was old or young. With chivalrous courtesy 
he advanced to meet her at the door and lead 
her to a seat. Then he perceived that the undulations of 
her figure were not thoseofan old woman, and hiscnriosity 
became piqued to discover who she could possibly be, 
and what she might want with him at such an hour. 

" You are at a loss to account for the meaning of this 
visit, senor," she said, in a thin piping voice, which in- 
stantly disenchanted him, so unlike was it to the rieh 
harmony of Leona's tones. 

" I confess, donna, that it is as unexpected as it is 
flattering," he replied. " You were good enough to say 
you were acquainted with me. Surely I can never have 
had the happiness of knowing and yet have forgotten 
you." 

" I should rather have said I was acquainted with your 
family, senor. I have had the honour of speaking to your 
mother, Donna Josefa. 

" Indeed U That must have been more years ago than 
I can give you the credit of having counted." 

" You have the flattering Spanish tongue, Don Chris- 
tobal; none who heard you speak could doubt your 
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nationality ! But I have heard of you from others than 
your mother. I come from New York, and am intimately 
acquainted with some of the principal members of the 
firm you are about to join in the capacity of foreign 
correspondent !" 

This announcement much interested Valera. He was 
like an emigrant about to enter on a new world, arid 
anxious to hear all he could conceming it 

" Indeed, donna. I was not aware that the English of 
New York mixed so intimately in foreign society." 

" We have no * foreigners ' in New York, senor. The 
city is cosmopolitan. We ignore the nationality, and 
look only to the individual. I cannot say that fortune 
has thrown me intimately into the society of Mr. Halliday 
or Mr. Upjohn, but they bear an excellent name for 
hospitality amongst us. And they are expecting with no 
small anxiety the arrival of the new member of Üie firm ! " 

Christobal coloured with gratification. This was an 
honour of which he had little dreamed a mere clerk would 
be invested. 

" I am proud to hear you say so, donna ; but it is more 
than I deserve — an unknown, iriexperienced youth ." 

" Inexperienced perhaps, senor," interrupted the 
stranger, who still kept herseif closely veiled, "but, 
pardon me, not unknown. The good old name of Valera 
is a household word in Spain, and your future employers 
are perfectly aware of its worth, and what may be expected 
from one who bears it" 

" It pleases me more than I can say to hear you acknow- 
ledge it," replied' Valera ; "for my name is the only posses- 
sion I can boast o£ You are also Spanish, Donna Anita ? " 

" I am also Spanish, Don Christobal, and in that fact 
lies hid the reason of my visit to you. I am jealous for 
the honour of our country — of our names." 

" You alarm me. What cause have you for fear ? " said 
Valera, tenderly, as he essayed to take the lady's hand. 

But she drew it away from him. 

** A rumour reached New York before I left it, to the 
effect that a duel had been fought on board the steamer 
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in which you travelled from Rio Janeiro, and that you 
had some band in it" 

" Pardon me ; that was a mistake. A duel was fought, 
sorely against my wish, but I was neither priacipal nor 
second in the affair 

" But you took a deep interest in some one who was ? " 

** That I cannot deny, donna." 

" And that some one was a woman in disguise ? ** 

** Caramba t " exclaimed Valera, startled out of his 
propriety. " Who can have repeated such a story ? " 

" Is it true, senor, or not ? " demanded the stranger. 

" I do not know by what right you put such a question 
to me, donna. But supposing it were true, how can it 
affect my reputation ? " 

" Only that the principals of your firm are excessively 
particular about the conduct of their clerks, and that the 
report of your being accompanied firom Rio by a woman 
in the disguise of a boy has greatly annoyed and disap- 
pointed them." 

Donna Anita spoke inquiringly, as though she expected 
Valera to deny the allegation, instead of which he walked 
away firom her side and stood with his face towards the 
open balcony, thoughtfully pulling his moustaches. ' 

" You have nothing to advance in your own favour, 
Don Christobal ? " she said, after a pause. 

" I do not see any need for my speaking, donna. I 
am at least not responsible to you for any follies of which 
I may have been guilty." 

** That is hardly a grateful speech after the trouble I 
have taken to warn you, senor. For the sake of your 
name and the friendship I bore your mother, I seek your 
presence at the risk of my own reputation, to save yours ; 
and all the reward I get is to incur your displeasure and 
be subjected to your sarcasm." 

" Oh, forgive me, Donna Anita ! I acknowledge your 
goodness and intrepidity in Coming to teil me of this, but 
it has greatly upset me. So long as I per/orm my public 
duties conscientiously, what possible right can my em- 
ployers have to cavil at my private actions ?" 
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" Every fresh word you utter convinces me that the 
report they heard is true," said the stranger. " It was an 
imprudence, senor, to say the least of it— or folly on your 
part — raore than folly on hers." 

"You do not know of what you are speaking," re- 
tumed Christobal, hotly. 

" I am quite sure I must be correct in saying that any 
woman who could so far degrade herseif as to appear in 
the garb of the other sex, must be lost to all sense of 
female modesty and decorum." 

"She is not She is as pure and discreet as any 
woman living," cried Valera, Hurting out the truth in his 
anxiety to defend Leona's tionour. 

"Ah, then your employers have heard rightly that 
your travelling companion was a lady in disguise. I am 
afraid it will go hardly with your Situation in consequence, 
senor. Messrs. Upjohn and Halliday are very unlikely 
to overlook so serious a breach of decorum." 

"You wrung the truth from me," answered Valerd, 
biting his lip. " And if you donsider you obtained it by 
fair means, you must make what use of it you think fit.. 
I am at your mercy. Only this you must believe — that 
the woman you speak of is as true and pure a woman as 
ever breathed, and that she assumed her disguise for 
reasons of her own, and totally apart from any idea of 
travelling in my Company." 

" Oh, I really cannot consent to listen to the praises 
of one whose conduct was so very questionable," said 
Donna Anita, as she rose from her chair and shook out 
her skirts. " I suppose you have had your peccadilloes 
to answer for, the same as other gentlemen, senor, and 
may not be able to hold yourself entirely blameless of 
the sin of loving *not wisely but too well;' but you 
should know better than to attempt to palm it off as a 
virtue on your lady friends. I consider it an insult to 
my dignity that such a creature as the one I allude to 
should be mentioned in my presence. Pray let me hear 
no more of her ! " 

" But you must hear more, madam," exclaimed Valera, 
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as he placed himself across her path. "You have 
introduced yourself, a perfect stranger, to me, to vilify 
and traduce one of the noblest and most pure-minded 
women God ever made ; and I cannot let you go until 
you have heard me deny to the death all you have said 
against her. She has been my sister and my friend since 
childhood. I love and honour her above all her sex, 
and I will lose my promised Situation, and throw up 
every prospect I have in life, sooner than stand by 
quietly and hear one slur cast upon her character. She 
is the most courageous, the most generous, the most '* 

" Oh 1 stop 1 Christobal, stop ! I cannot hear one word 
more. I have heard too much already ! " cried Donna 
Anita Silvano, as she threw off her mantilla, and hood, 
and veil, and disclosed to his astonished gaze the light- 
ning eyes, and smiHng mouth, and milk-white teeth of 
Leona Lacoste, 

^^ LeonaP^ he exclaimed, in real astonishment, as he 
feil backward and stared at her. 

" Yes, truly Leona ! and fancy, my brother, that you 
should know me so little that a veil and a hood have the 
power to transform me into another wonian. Pesta ! 
how warm the things have made me ! My face is burnr 
ing from your compliments and the weather. Come ! 
kiss me, Tobal, for the valiant way in which you stood 
up for Leona behind her back. I thought I would make 
your Spanish blood rise. Now confess ! Did I not play 
my part well ? " 

" So well that I am in utter astonishment still. Are 
you sure that you are Leona, or that Donna Anita is not 
hidden somewhere in this dusky room ? What did you 
do to your voice — your air — your expression ? How did 
you ever think ot making up such a story, and frighten- 
ing me with the prospect of losing my poor appointment 
— and all for your sake, you wicked rogue ! " 

Leona's laugh rang through the apartment 

" Saint Jago ! how alarmed you looked. But you have 
a stout heart, Tobal, and you love me far more than I 
deserve. Give me some sherbet, for my tongue*s 
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parched with so much abuse of myself, and theo I will 
teil you all my history. Ah ! how beautifuUy I deceived 
you !" 

" But who would have dreamt of seeing you in these? 
Are they your own?" said Valera, as he touched her 
dress and mantilla. 

" My own, of course. Am I in the habit of wearing 
those of other women ? And did you expect I should 
walk into New York in my poor father's old gardening 
suit, Tobal ? What an idea ! But, then, what can one 
expect from men ? " 

*' You have had your hair curled," remarked Valera, as 
he passed his band over the thick crop. " How nice it 
looks." 

** Keep your hands to yourself, Tobal ; you will dis- 
arrange my chevdure, Yes, I went first into a barber's, 
and had my hair curled, and then I went to a modiste's 
and told her I wanted a ready-made dress and mantilla 
for a masquerade, Tobal, mind you, for a masquerade. 
Caramba I How I laughed ! " 
" And what did the modiste say ? " 
" She prophesied I should make a pretty. girl enough, 
and gave me a kiss with her receipt I changed my 
clothes in her back room, got her to write my name 
upon a card, and came back to the hotel to see how far 
I could impose upon my brother." 

"Which you did to any length. You might have left 
me in the same perplexity had it been your will I 
was most completely and thoroughly taken in. But 
then I could not see your eyes, Leona," he added 
tenderly, " or I should not have been such a fool as to 
mistake them for those of anybody eise." 

" I would not have been so cruel as not to undeceive 
you quickly. But I am glad you were deceived ; it was 
a test of my power. And now that the dread of forfeit- 
ing your Situation is ofF your mind, and I am no longer 
likely to disgrace you by my disguise, let us talk of our 
plans for to-morrow, TobaL" 

"I shall first see you comfortably settled in rooms, 
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Leona, and then go and present myself to the principals 
of my firm." 

" Aprls ? " 

" Then I must find rooms for mjrself." 

"Will not the same rooms do for both of us?** 
demanded Leona. 

**No, they would not," replied Valera shortly ; and he 
Said no more. 

"But we are to pass as brother and sister, Tobal; 
have we not agreed upon that ? " 

"Certainly, if you wish it," he replied with a sigh. 
" But how will you manage about your name, m'amü ? " 

"There will be no necessity to speak of it. The 
World will think that I call myself d'Acosta because I am 
on the stage." 

"You are still detemiined to be nothing but an 
actress ? " 

" What eise is there for me to be ? I want to make 
money, Tobal, and the opportunities for a woman to 
make money are so few. AU I have to seil is my beauty. 
Can I seil it any other way ? " 

" God forbid ! " cried Valera, with a sudden pain. 
" But why are you so anxious to make money, Leona ? " 

" Must I not live ? " she replied, evasively. 

"And when you have made a name for youself, I 
suppose you will be going to England, and leaving me 
all alone." 

" To England? Ah, no — ^not to England," exclaimed 
Leona, with a sudden look of horror. 

" Why, m'amie ? what is there in that word to fiighten 
you ? " 

But the girl, over-excited and over-tired perhaps, only 
answered his question with a burst of tears. Christobal 
was by her side in a moment, but she put him firom her 
impatiently. 

" Why do you speak of England ? Why do you ever 
mention the place, when you know how my father hated 
it ? Oh my poor, poor father ! How I wish that I 
could forget everything in the grave with him." 
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She sobbed herseif into serenity again, like an im- 
pulsive child, and Valera, nsed to see the emotional side 
of her nature, was waiting quietly until she should be 
able to resume the conversation, when a loud voice was 
heard in the corridor exclaiming in English : 

" Here — quick — presto ! I am nearly starved to death. 
Bring me stew, ragouts, fowl — ^anything youVe got, so 
long as there*s none of that infernal garlic in it — into the 
saloon as soon as you can serve it And beer, man. 
Look alive and give me beer. By Jove, what weather to 
travel in, and what a people to travel amongst ! " 

The saloon in which Leona and Christobal were sitting 
was a public one, and the owner of the voice entered as 
he spoke, shaking the dust from the travelling-coat he 
held in his hand. He was a short, stout, red-faced man, 
of about üfty, of unmistakable British stamp. As he 
caught sight of Leona be bowed in a rough, ofF-hand 
manner, and proceeded to apologise for the fervour with 
which he had dispensed his Orders. 

"But with these infernal foreigners ** he com- 

menced. 

ßut here,guessing by their appearance at the nationality 
of his new acquaintances, he halted and looked foolish. 

" Pray don't mind us," replied Valera, in his prettily- 
accented English, "we can quite sympathise in your 
Jifficulties. Can I be of any use in explaining to the 
waiter what you may want ? " 

" Much obliged, I*m sure, monsieur. Are you French ?*' 

" No ; I am Spanish. But I can speak both lan- 
guiges." 

"And madam?" inquired the Englishman, not know- 
ing exactly by what title to designate Leona. 

" Mademoiselle is my sister," said Christobal. Leona 
bowed in her grand, lofty way, and the stranger having 
jcrked a response, acquaintanceship was established be- 
tween them. 

" It's very awkward for a fellow to light upon one of 
those exclusively foreign hoteis," said the Englishman ; 
" and I don't know what the deuce my New York friends 
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nieant by giving me this address. I suppose there are 
English hoteis here ? " 

** I think not. This is but a small town." 

" I can manage to Farlez-vaus pretty well, and I kave 
made my wants known in German ; but hang it all, when 
it comes to Spanish it's enough to crack a felloVs jaw. 
And I have just come off the railway, after six hours' 
travelling, and am as hungry as a hunter." 

" Let me give your ordere," repeated Valera. 

** Thank you, sir ! if it's not too much trouble, I shall 
be obliged to you. I just want a decent dinner, with 
wine that won't make me ill, and that*s alL" 

" Your name, monsieur ? " 

" Ah, tnie ! Rouse, my ggod fellow. John Rouse, 
bound from New York to Boston. I shall owe you an 
eternal debt of gratitude, I'm sure." 

As Christobal disappeared on his errand of mercy, 
Mr. Rouse tumed to the contemplation of Leona, and 
thought he saw before him one of the most glorious 
women his eyes had ever beheld. The sight of him did 
not strike his fair companion with equal favour. Natur- 
ally prejudiced against his country and countrymen, this 
short, spare, thick-built English man did not appear to 
have rcuch chance of disabusing her mind of a pre-con- 
ceived dislike. She tumed her back upon him, and 
looked out of the open window. 

** Mademoiselle is also Spanish ?" said Mr. John Rouse, 
wishing to enter into conversation. 

"A woman isgenerally of the same nationality as her 
brother, monsieur," was the evasive reply. 

" Sharp, by Jove ! " muttered her companion. " Is 
mademoiselle also on her travels ? " 

" We are on our road to New York." 

" Ah, I wish you joy of it. The most expensive place 
to Hve in of the whole world. You have friends there ? " 

Leona resented this questioning, yet somethmg led her 
on to answer it. 

" No ; we have but oureelves to look to. We are alone 
in the world, and have to work for our living." 
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" You are too beautiful to work, mademoiselle," said 
the Englishman roughly, but not rudely. " You should 
leave that to the men to do for you. I Warrant there'd 
be no lack of volunteers for the Service." 

" But I would rather work for myself," repHed Leona. 

** And may I ask in what direction your work lies ? " 

" I am going to be an actress," she answered proudly. 

The stranger seemed quite Struck by the idea. He 
slapped his band on his thigh, and continued to stare at 
Leona eamestly. Not tili Valera retuinei with the 
announcement that his dinner would be served with in the 
shortest time possible did Mr. John Rouse find his tongue 
again. 

" Your sister here is an actress, sir." 

" She hopes to be so. It is her desire," replied Chris- 
tobal. 

" How Strange that I should have fallen in with you. 
Here am I, journeying down to Boston for the very pur- 
pose of superintending the opening of a new theatre 
there, and on the look-out for members to make up a 
Company as I go." 

" Indeed, that is curious," said Valera, indifferently. 

But Leona was not indifferent At the mention of a 
theatre and a Company, her eyes sparkled and her cheek 
flushed, and the commonplace stranger became invested 
with a halo of romance. 

" Yes, yes ! " she exclaimed, as she drew nearer to the 
table at which Mr. Rouse was seated. 

" Your sister has the very face and figure for the stage," 
continued the manager to Valera. " A noble presence 
and comraanding height TU guarantee she'll make her 
fortune on the boards." 

"But she has never acted. She has everything to 
leam," said Christobal. 

** I'U Warrant she can act. I read it in her eye — the 
tpck of her voice — her expression. I do not often pro- 
nounce a judgment at first sight, but here I feel I am not 
mistaken. And such^ beauty, sir," he continued in a 
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lower tone, intended for Valera's ear alone, "such, un- 
usually txanscendent beauty ! Such a face and figure are 
worth all the talent in the world. Trust meP 

Valera saw the manager's eager look and shuddered. 
Leona's words about selling her beauty came back Uke 
ice upon his heart. 

" And you are going to Boston ? " said the girl, evi- 
dently anxious that the conversation should not be dis- 
continued. 

" I am going to Boston, mademoiselle. I have come 
from England on purpose to put some new pieces on the 
stage there, and I have visited New York first to see if I 
could find any ladies to suit my purpose, and been dis- 
appointed. But if you will come with me to Boston I 
will engage to give an appearance there within the month, 
and as good a salary as a beginner could expect to draw. 
You must remember you have, as your brother says, every- 
thing to leam." 

" It is quite impossible ! " exclaimed Valera, but Leona 
interrupted. 

" Are you in eamest, monsieur ? Will you really give 
me an engagement without seeing more of me than you 
have done ? " 

" I am in eamest I ofTer you on the spot fifteen dol- 
lars a-week if you will come with me to Boston, and 
appear on the stage of my new theatre." 

" Oh, Tobal, how fortunate I am ! This is just what 
I have been wanting. I shall have no more trouble in 
the matter. Was ever such luck as mine ? " 

" But we are going to New York, Leona, and Boston is 
railes away. We are much obliged to this gentleman for 
his kindness, but you cannot accept his offer." 

" But why not, Tobal ? What is to hinder me ? Where 
shall I get such a chance again ? " 

" Ah ! it's no easy matter to get on the stage in New 
York," said Mr. Rouse. " All the stars over fi-om Eng- 
land ; every theatre crammed ; and actors and actresses 
going for a song. If you want a good thing, mademoi- 
selle, you'll take roy ofier." 
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" You hear what monsieur says, ChristobaL And how 
am I to live unless I get work ? " 

" / will Support you" replied Valera, falling into bis 
native tongue. " Do not go ivith this tnariy beloved, for the 
light ofmy life will go with youP 

But tbis was not tbe way to conciliate Leona. Sbe 
frowned at tbe tender message, and ignored its affectionate 
entreaty. 

" What nonsense you talk, CbristobaL If we are never 
to part for a few weeks or montbs, we may just starve to- 
getber. I must decide for myself in tbis matter. Mon- 
sieur Rouse, I accept your offer, and I will go witb you 
to Boston." 

** That's a fine girl," exclaimed tbe Englisbman, " and 
you sban't regret it. By George ! that face of yours 
ougbt to stir them up. We sball bave tbem puUing down 
tbe tbeatre to get at you. Well, tbat's a bargain tben. 
Strike bands upon it," be continued, slapping bis great 
fist across bers, " and we*ll make out tbe papers and sign 
tbem before we sleep to-nigbt." 

" I'U be no party to tbe transaction," said Valera ex- 
citedly, as be rusbed from the apartment He was 
deeply, cruelly hurt to find that Leona was so ready to 
leave bis Company and protection for that of anotber 
man ; but beyond tbis, a great and appalling fear had 
come over bim at the idea of trusting the beautiful and 
unsophisticated girl, whom be loved witb so true a devo- 
tion, to tbe tender mercies of an utter stranger, and the 
dangers of a perilous profession, in an unknown place, and 
at a distance from bimself. Horrible visions of all tbe 
misadventures that might befall Leona — of how they 
might never meet again, or meet estranged and with 
divided interests — floated through bis mind until he had 
worked bimself up to a pitcb of madness. 

He was Walking rapidly up and down the garden that 
surrounded tbe botel, brooding on all tbe unhappy cir- 
cumstances that had led to this catastrcpbe, when be was 
Startled by tbe subject of bis reverie flying under cover of 
tbe darkness into bis very arms» 
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"Take me away, Tobal," she exclaimed wildly, as her 
heart beat fast against his arm. *^ Take me away this 
very minute. I will not stay in this place another 
hour." 

**What is the matter, nCamiel Has that man daredto 
Insult von ? " 

" No, no ; only take me away before he sees either of 
US again. I cannot stay here any longer." 




CHAPTER VIIL 

"TIfE CAPTAIN OF THE GUARD." 




HE tone in which Leona spoke — her very words, 
so reminded Valera of that other time when 
she had clung to him in like manner, and en- 
treated him to take her away from the place in 
which she had been born, that for the moment he could 
only suppose that she had again encountered Ribeiro, of 
whom she seemed to stand so much in awe. 

" Teil me your cause of alarm, my dear Leona, and 1 
shall be better able to help you. What ! you trembling 
so much that you cannot stand upright — you, who, 
apparently without a quiver, put that bullet so straight 
into Guzman*s breast. Where's the brave defender of 
my honour gone to ? " 

" I would rather fight twenty duels in succession than 
go with that man to Boston, Tobal. Oh r don't let me 
leave you. - Let us go on to New York by the night mail, 
and have no more to say to him." 

" My dear Leona ! no one could be better pleased to 
hear your decision than I am. I have been making 
myself wretched ever since you said you would accept 
his offer, with the idea of being separated from you. But 
why have you changed your mind ? " 

" I don't know. I can't teil you j only that it is 
changed." 
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" Is it the distance, the uncertainty, the stränge life 
that frightens you, Leona? " 

" Again I say that I cannot teil yoiL Only I will not 
go to Boston with Monsieur Rouse." 

" Is it the thought of our Separation, darling ? " whis- 
pered Valera, in his tenderest tone. 

But the rigidity with which the girl immediately disen- 
gaged herseif from his grasp gave the answer before it 
was spoken. 

" Bah, no ! " she exclaimed, with no small degree of 
Irritation. " Why is it that whenever I come to lean on 
you as a friend, Tobal, and to ask your advice on some 
important matter, you du-ectly do something to make me 
angry ? What has our Separation to do with our work ? 
We are both bound to work, and if our work lies in 
opposite directions, we are bound to separate. We 
should look like two fools if we went whining and pining 
about the world every time we had to part for a few 
weeks. I teil you plainly that I won't go to Boston, and 
I want to go to New York, as we first arranged. Is not 
that sufficient ? Why do you directly want to know the 
reason? But, like all men, you are made up of 
curiosity." 

" I thought I could act better for you if I understood 
the raeaning of your change of feeling." 

" Well, then, you won't know it. There is nothing to 
know. So you must act without it, Tobal." 

*' I am only too happy to act for you at alL And now 
what does your imperious majesty wish me to do ? " 

" Pay the bill, put the baggage on a car, and take me 
to catch the night mail to New YorL" 

"Without speaking to the Englishman?" 

" Why should we speak to him ? " 

" Common politeness demands it from us ; besides 
which he visits New York, and he might meet you there 
some day, when your breach of faith with him might 
injure you in your profession. 

This consideration had more weight with Leona than 
any other. She weighed the consequences. 
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" Are you sure he will not insist upon my going with 
him ? » 

" Quite sure ! Why, v^amie^ this is a free country. 
Who could insist upon taking you anywhere unless it was 
your desire to go ? And you have signed no papers for 
hira.» 

" No, he is drawing up the agreement at this moment. 
Go to him at once, Tobalito, and say I am ill — mad — 
anything — but I cannot go to Boston. 

" I will settle it in a flash of lightning, nCamie^^ said 
the young man, delighted to be sent on such an errand. 
" Do you go to bed and rast well, and we will proceed to 
New York by the first traiu in the moming." 

Pleased as he was at the fact of Leona having changed 
her mind about going to Boston, Valera still puzzled him- 
self to discover the reason she had done so. His pleasant 
self-gratulation that it was for his own sake, she had 
nipped in the bud. And knowing the giri's indomitable 
will when she had once determined on a certain course 
of action, and the eagerness with which she had accepted 
unexpected good fortune that had fallen in her way, he 
feit that some extraordinary cause must have suddenly 
arisen to shake her resolution. 

He found Mr. John Rouse,busy over some sheets of 
foolscap paper, which he had partly covered with writing. 

" Look here, monsieur, what's your name ?" he com- 
menced as he caught sight of Valera. " It is not always 
the custom to have a written agreement in these cases, 
because the ghost walks regularly every week you see, 
and when there's no money in the tili all the agreements 
in the world won't get it out" 

But here (perceiving Don Christobal's look of un- 
mitigated astonishment and mystification) the raanager 
consented to Interpret 

"Ah, don*t understand our lingo, I see. What I 
mean is, that as mademoiselle will be paid weekly she^l 
always have the Option of cutting if she does'nt get her 
salary — still, as she*s new to the business, and I like 
things ship-shape, I thought I'd just put it down in a few 

G 
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words of writing, and then there can't be any mistake 
about the matter." 

And here Mr. Rouse began to read over a document 
commencing " An agreement entered into this twentieth 
day of May " etc., etc. 

"But stop, monsieur," said Valera, interrupting the 
manager's flow of eloquence. " My sister is very sorry 
to have given you this trouble, but she has changed her 
mind — she cannot go with you to Boston." 

Mr. Rouse's face feil considerably. 

"Whew! — changed her mind. That's bad. What 
has she done that for ? " 

" I cannot teil you. Women can seldom give a reason 
for their actions. But mademoiselle is quite determined 
to give up the engagement you offered her." 

" But that is folly — madness, in her position. Look 
here, monsieur," continued the Englishman as he turned 
in his chair and confronted Valera, " if that girl will only 
trust herseif to me she'll make a fortune. I have 
travelled half over the world, and seen all sorts of women, 
but I never saw such a face and figure together in my 
life before. She'd create a Sensation, sir, and that's what 
the stage wants nowadays. Talent, experience, perse- 
verance, study, everything may go to the winds so long 
as you'll give the public a new Sensation. And I could 
have done it with your sister. Sir, I would have done it 
with your sister. Can you say nothing to make her 
alter her mind again ? " 

" I am afraid not," said Chistobal, pretending to look 
and feel sorry ^ "and I am sure both mademoiselle's 
apologies and mine are due to your " 

"D — n your apologies!" cried the manager, though 
good naturedly. "What I want is your sister. Here 
have I been knocking about here, there, and everywhere, 
on the look-out for something startling, and just when I 
think I've got it, the girl changes her mind! Bother 
women's minds, they're at all four points of the compass 
at once. And I'd taken a fancy to mademoiselle, too, 
outside her appearance, as I was telling her just now. 
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She reminds me forcibly of an old friend I had once in 
Liverpool. I'm a Liverpool man, monsieur, bred and 
born in the place, and know every inch of it. But I bet 
in the whole length and breadth of the town I couldn't 
find such another face as mademoiselle's. She*s glorious 
• — like a colossal statue of the Medici. Well,*it's no use 
crying over spilt milk. I suppose there's nothing more 
to be Said or don« about it, sir, and my agreement, and 
my agreement here is so much waste paper." 

" I am quite sure mademoiselle will not alter her mind 
again, monsieur. I think the suddenness of the proposal, 
and the distance, and the prospect of our Separation, 
perhaps, have somewhat alarmed her." 

"/j she your sister? " demanded the manager abruptly. 

Valera's heightened colour told the truth for him. 

" Very well, then, I won't say anything more against 
mademoiselle's determination," said Mr. Rouse. " Only 
teil her from me that if she happens to repent her refusal, 
or to find an engagement difficult to obtain in New York, 
she häs but to remember my name and address, and if I 
haven't gone back to Liverpool, I'll do my best to serve 
her. By George ! she ts like old Evans," concluded the 
manager, as he slapped his knee. Valera parted with him 
with a friendly shake of the band, and went back to teil 
Leona that he had settled that business for her, and she 
was free to go wherever she chose. 

Still, the reason of her sudden refusal remained a 
mystery to him. 

• • • • • 

Some two days afterwards, Mr. Benjamin Burrage, 
manager and proprietor of one of the principal theatres 
in New York, was sitting in his office surrounded by letters 
and bills, and in anything but a sweet temper. Every 
minute was he interfupted in his perusal of applications 
for employment, for Orders, or for personal interviews, by 
the entrance of the stage-manager or the property-man, 
with various demands for more hands, more scenery, or 
more costumes, until Mr. Burrage feit very much inclined 
to do somebodya damage, and more than inclined to swear. 
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At last, after having to the best of his ability satisfied the 
requirements of both his subordinates, he turned to the 
stage-manager and said, " Have you found a captain of the 
gaurd yet ? " 

" I have not, sir." 

" How is that ? Are there no women left in the city of 
New York?" 

" Plenty ; but none that come up to your Standard, so 
far as I can see. I have had dozens of applicants, but 
none tall enoügh or handsome enough. You want a 
perfect giantess." 

"/a//7/ havefivefoot seven! What would she look beside 
De Brassey?" 

" You'll have to put up with a boy." 

" I won*t have a boy ! Awkward brutes they are at that 
age ! And nothing draws like a fine Woman in armour." 

" You'U have to send to England for her, then. We 
don't make the article out here." 

" ril have her if I send to the antipodes.'* 

" Well there are plenty waiting your inspection at the 
present moment" 

" Any tall ones amongst them ? *' 

" Two or three." 

" Well, don't you let any one in unless she brings a 
note of introduction from Westwell. Mind that ! It's 
my strict order." 

" Very good, sir. Are you ready to see them now ? " 

" In half a minute. Let me finish my letters first ; 
and mind what I say to you, Brabant. It's no good 
sending in any dumpy ones." 

The stage-manager retired, and Mr. Burrage reapplied 
himself to the inspection of his papers. It is no sinecure 
to be the manager of a theatre. Putting the real business 
connected with his property out of sight, the worries 
with which he has no right to be worried, are sufficient 
to take up all his time. The demands for a free entrance 
(to which every shoemaker who sells him a pair of boots 
considers himself entitled) — the distracting appeals for 
work — the queries on subjects totally unconnected with 
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his Office — the requests for autographs, or introductions, 
or information, would occupy, if attended to, many more 
days than there are in the week. And even the effort of 
opening such epistles and casting them on one side is 
enough of itself to upset the equanimity of any man's 
temper. 

Mr. Benjamin Burrage was good-natured enough as 
things go. He was a thoroughly honest, upright, and 
hard-working man, and an experienced actor, who took 
most of the characters that were in his line upon himself. 
He was always ready to dip his hand into his pocket to 
relieve a case of want or suffering, and he was clear- 
sighted enough to be able to distinguish between merit 
and self-assertion amongst the men and women he em- 
ployed, and to reward them accordingly. But he was 
Sharp and brasque in his manner of speaking, calling a 
spade a spade and never going out of his way to pay a 
compliment, or to smooth down the rough edges of an un- 
pleasant truth. 

Consequently he was pronounced to be excessively 
disagreeable by those he did not like, and even the few 
he did like stood rather in awe of their manager finding 
fault with them. 

It was with quite a timid hand that, a few minutes 
later, the property-man knocked again at Mr. Burrage*s 
door. 

" What the devil do you want now ?" 

" Are you ready to see the ladies yet, sir ? The/ve 
been waiting a long time." 

" Oh, aye 1 show them in. But one at a time, mind — 
one at a time." 

The first appUcant for the post of Captain of the Guard 
was a tall, thin, antiquated female, of some thirty-four 
Summers, whose long curls, drooping on either side her 
face scarcely served to hide the crows'-feet about her eyes. 

The manager regarded her for a moment with a steady 
glare, then waving his hand towards a seat, dropped his 
eyes upon his desk again, and commenced to write and 
talk at the same time. 
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" Well, fiiadam, what may your business with me be ? 
My minutes are precious." 

"I have ventured to intrude myself upon your 
presence, sir " 

" Yes, yes, yes ! I know all that ! What do you wani ? " 

The lady, on being thus abruptly appealed to, shook 
her curls and became nervous. 

" Being the eldest of a family of six daughters, now, 
unfortunately, left fatherless, with a widowed mother to 
Support and look after " 

" Madam ! " exclaimed the manager, thumping his 
desk with an energy that caused the unhappy visitor to 
jump in her chair, " it's nothing to me if your mother is a 
wife or a widow. IVe no time to listen to such rubbish. 
I want to know what you've come to ask me for." 

"I have a letter of introduction to you from Mr. 
Westwell." 

" Very good. Go on. Come to the point." 

"And Mr. Westwell, knowing how much we need 
money, thought if I could go on the stage " 

" What's your line, ma'am ? " 

" My what, su- ? " ^ 

" Your line of business. What can you äo 9 " 

" I could do anything you wished me, sir." 

" Haw could you do anything I wished you f " grunted 
Burrage, contemptuously. *' One woman can't fill every 
parL What are your legs like ? " 

i< Sir f " 

"Have you got good legs? Not ashamed to show 

them, eh ? What's your age ? " 

Well, I'm reaily not quite sure. Mamma says that 
II 

"No time to hear what mamma says. Now, look 
here, my good lady. You're five-and-thirty if you're a 
day. What the devil do you expect one to do with you 
at that time of Jife ? " 

The tears welled up into the pooi woman's eyes from 
shame and mortification, but she forced them back into 
their Springs again. 
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" I have often acted in private theatricals, so I thought 
perhaps " 

"You thought all wrong. Private theatricals have 
nothing to do with the stage. Now just you listen to me. 
You wouldn't find a place open in my theatre for you 
unless you meant to go in for comic old women." 

" Comic old women ! " almost shrieked the supplicant 
for histrionic'honours. 

" Yes, ma'am, and I couldn*t take you without training 
even for that." 

" You have insulted me, Mr. Burrage," said the lady 
indignantly, as she was preparing to leave the office. 

" Very good, ma'am, very good, ma'am," replied the 
manager, not half listening to her words. 

" Here, Cheeseman, show the next lady in." 

The next lady and the next proved just as unsatis- 
factory. Fifteen candidates at least passed in review 
before Mr. Benjamin Burrage that moming, and were 
dismissed with a grünt of disapproval, with the curt but 
emphatic sentence " that they wouldn't do." 

" I believe all the oldest and most hideous women in 
New York are in league to come up here and drive me 
mad," he exclaimed at last. "Why, there hasn't been a 
good-looking face amongst the lot." 

*' All the good-looking ones are small," replied Brabant, 
oracularly. " Never saw a tall, well-made woman in my 
life yet." 

" Then you haven't used your eyes over that foreign 
critter that's been Walking up and down outside the box- 
office the whole moming, begging you to smuggle her in 
to the govemor," remarked Cheeseman, slyly. 

" What*s she like ? " demanded Burrage. 

*' Oh, a tamation fine woman, sir. Such eyes, such a 
smile, and the size of a grenadier," 

"Then why haven*t you shown her into me, you 
f ool ! " 

"You said your particular Orders were that no one 
was to be admitted without an introduction from Mr. 
Westwell." 
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" Yes, but how was I to know Juno herseif was going 
to ask for admittance. Bring the girl in at once, 
Cheeseman, and woe betide you if she falls short of 
anything youVe said of her ! " 

"I'm not afraid ofthat," said Cheeseman asheleft the 
stage, and in another minute returned with Leona. She 
was dressed completely in black — the costume in which 
she had personated Donna Anita, and wore her mantilla 
over her Shoulder, the only concession she had made to 
New York fashions being that her beautiful face was 
shaded by a large black hat, with a curled brim and 
drooping feather, that suited it admirably. 

As she sailed upon the stage with that undulating 
swimming movement of hers, acquired from the perfect 
freedom with which her limbs had moved from infancy, 
and raised her golden brown eyes to the manager's face, 
Mr. Burrage exchanged looks of congratulation with Mr. 
Brabant. 

" Well, my dear, and what is your name ? " he com- 
menced, affably. 

"Elena d*Acosta, monsieur," she replied, for so she 
had determined to call herseif, in order that Ribeiro 
might not discover her destination from the playbills. 

" What are you — a Spaniard ? " 

" A Brazilian." 

" By Jove, the Brazils are in luck ! And how do you 
come to speak English so well ? " 

" I learned it from my — from an old man, I mean, who 
lived in the place where I was bom." 

" And what do you want to speak to me for ? " 

"I want to go on the stage, monsieur. I have to 
Support myself, and I don't care for anything but 
acting." 

"But you'd have to stand still on the stage atfirst, you 
know, and look on tili you leamt your business — eh ? " 

" I would do anything you thought best." 

" That's a good girl. Now just walk up and down the 
stage three or four times, will you ? " 

Leona did as she was required, and as th^ manager's 
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practised ^yes followed her graceful movements he 
chuckled and rubbed his hands. 

" That'll do, my dear ; that'll do. What do you think 
of that for my Captain of the Guard, M, Brabant ? " 

" You couldn^t do better, to my mind." 

" No big women in New York. No handsome women 
. in New York, eA, Brabant ? I won*t send you foraging 
for beauty again. You haven't half got your eyes about 
you. Why, where was this southern goddess hid that you 
never saw her? She's divine, Brabant; she's perfectly 
divine. I shall constitute Cheeseman my Prime Minister 
on the spot." 

Meanwhile Leona, whose ears the manager's speech 
was not intended to reach, stood apart, thoughtful and 
anxious, wondering whether the whispered conversation 
foreboded good or evil to her. 

" What salary do you ask, my dear, now ? " inquired 
Mr. Burrage. 

" I never thought of that, monsieur. I am quite a 
beginner. I do not wish to take any more than you 
think my Services are worth," she answered, with a touch 
of the old pride. 

" Well, now. I'll speak plainly to you, my dear. 
Your Services are worth nothing — nothing at all. They 
may be by-and-by ; but at this moment I wouldn't give 
you a Cent a week for them," 

But how then "she commenced with heaving breast 

" Now, stop a moment ; don't be in a hurry. Your 
Services mayn't be worth a cent, but your figure is — at all 
events to me just now. I want a fine woman to play the 
Captain of the Guard in the new burlesque of * Semi- 
ramis ' that we're just going to put upon the stage. Will 
that suit you ? I'Il give you ten dollars a week down, and 
a certain engagement for three months. What do you 
say to my offer ? " 

" Oh, I'U take it, monsieur," cried Leona, eagerly. 

Her heart*s desire was gratified at last. She was 
enrolled as a member of the Company of the Memphis 
Theatre at New York, 
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But when Valera came to hear of the engageraent he 
grumbled at it. Tobal always grumbled at everything 
she did — so Leona averred. 

" But youVe only got about ten lines to speak, m^amie, 
I thought you wanted to becorae a grand actress. How 
are you to leam anything by Standing on the stage dressed 
in a suit of armour ?" 

" But such armour, Tobalito ! It will dazzle your eyes 
bnly to look at me — all gold and silver scales, with a 
blue velvet petticoat, and white and scarlet feathers in my 
casque. It is splendid I I never saw so beautiful a dress 
before." 

" And the public will say they never saw so beautiful a 
woman," sighed Valera. 

" And are you not glad that I am beautiful — if I am 
beautiful?" asked Leona. 

" No, nCamie; not just at present. It is selfish of me, 
I know, but I cannnot bear the thought that all the 
World should be able to go and admire you as I do." 

" What do you suppose I care for the world ?" replied 
the girl, resenting as usual his air of sentiment. *' I want 
to make money, Tobalito, and if I cannot make it yet by 
talking, why I will stand upon the stage until I do. The 
talking will come in good time. Wait tili you hear how I 
deliver my ten lines." 

The talking did come, sooner than Leona had antici- 
pated, though not from her own mouth. 

Although she had but ten lines to speak for herseif, 
New, York talked for her, and before many.weeks were 
over her head, the chief subject of comment in that great 
city was the marvellous beauty of the Captain of the 
Guard in ** Semiramis." 



CHAPTER IX. 




MR. JOHN ROUSE. 

UST twelve months after the events related in 
the last chapter, a young woman was Standing 
before a mirror in a pleasant, cheerful-looking 
room in one of the most respectable — if not 
one of the most fashionable — streets of New York. 

It was Leona Lacoste, or, to designate her as she was 
generally known, Elena d'Acosta. 

She had now been a year upon the stage, and though 
she had not yet made the fortune prophesied for her by 
Mr. John Rouse, she was eaming sufficient money to 
keep herseif in comfort and respectability, and had also 
managed to lay aside a few dollars against sickness or 
any other emergency. She was rapidly gaining favour 
with the manager of the Memphis from her love of her 
art and steady application to business ; and from having 
stood on the stage to be admired as the Captain of the 
Guard, had been promoted to fiil all the male parts that 
could be adequately representöd by a woman. 

As she stood before the mirror thoughtfully trying the 
effect of a white horsehair wig, it was easy to read from 
the expression of her face and the lines that had developed 
about her eyes and mouth, that the qualities of which she 
had so strongly evinced the possession before Coming to 
New York, had increaesd rather than lessened with the 
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cxperience of the year. There was the same stränge 
liquid light in the golden-brown eyes that had driven half 
the youth of the city crazy to get an introduction to the 
beaiitiful Brazilian ; the sunny head she had so ruthlessly 
shorn of its glory when it served her purposes to do so, 
was again crowned with a rippling veil of chestnut tresses ; 
her complexion — the curves of her mouth, her creamy 
skin — ^were as delicate as they had ever been ; but there 
was an older, more matured look about Leona now than 
the passage of a twelvemonth warranted, and which 
seemed quite beyond the belief ol her eighteen summers. 
It was thought that had done this — thought and anxiety ; 
and even Valera imagined at times the presence of tears ; 
though of what Leona should be afraid altogether passed 
his comprehension. He had watched over her since 
their arrival in New York with the solicitude of a father, 
brother, and lover combined, but had been totally unable 
to discover any reason for her occasional fits of despond- 
ency and restlessness. He attributed them at last to the 
reaction of her life of excitement, and sighed that it 
was beyond his power to induce her to resign it. 

He had been terribly jealous at first of the Sensation 
she caused and the admiration she excited, and his hot 
Spanish blood had risen in revolt against the daring 
aspirants to her favour, who sent her letters, and flowers, 
and presents as intimations of their wishes. But when 
he saw how utterly indifferent Leona was to all their 
advances, how little she valued the offerings or the adul- 
ation, and how strenuously she refused the acquaintance- 
ship of her admirers, Valera ceased to thirst for an 
occasion of taking their blood. It was really not worth 
while to waste his time fighting for a woman who knew 
so well how to look after herseif, and the most wary and 
scrupulous lover could not have found fault with the 
nonchalant manper with which Elena d'Acosta received 
the advances of the public. 

Yet Christobal himself had made no way with her. 
Affectionate she was to him as she had ever been ; he 
was still her Christal and her brother \ and when he was 
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cross and had to be coaxed into good humour again, her 
Tobal and Tpbalito — but there she drew a line. She did 
not give him all her confidence. Christobal feit, even 
whilst her kisses were on bis brow, that there was a 
locked Chamber in her heart into which he had never 
penetrated. 

Yet could he have rifled it he would not have found 
Qiuch to help to unravel the mystery — only an old letter 
and a signet-ring, and the memory of hateful, scorching 
words that bumed into her very soul. 

She never alluded to it, but it was always there, and 
her dreams of revenge were fast riveted, if indistinct 
She was like the beautiful panther whom she so much 
resembled. Leona was crouched now, silent and motion- 
less, but her eyes were stealthily set upon the one object 
of her hate, and she was ready to spring directly the 
opportunity presented itself. 

How absurd to be writing of wild beasts and thoughts 
of revenge when a beautiful woman is in the case! 
Leona was more beautiful this year than she had been 
last, and as Christobal Valera quietly entered her apart- 
ments and watched her settling the horsehair wig first to 
one side and then the other, he thought so too. 

" Well, fpianiüy and how long will it be before you have 
persuaded that bündle of horsehair to sit to your satisfac- 
tion ? " 

" Sanäissima 1 Tobal, how you startled me ! What do 
you mean by gliding in Hke a cat o' mountain, and 
frightening a woman out her seven senses ? But how pale 
you are, monfrere! What is the matter?" 

" Nothing ! A touch of the sun, perhaps. It is power- 
ful enough to-day. And what may that new erection be 
for, Leona ? " 

" For the Chevalier de Poigny, in the new melodrama, 
monsieur. How shall I look in a powdered queue and 
primrose satin knee-breeches embroidered in gold, eh, 
Tobal ?" 

" Another male costume," grumbled Valera. ** How I 
hate to see you üll these men's parts, Leona ! Cannot Mr. 
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Burrage give you a character more befitting your sex ? 
He is making a perfect trade of you." 

" Bah ! Stop thy foolish tongue," replied the girl. 
" The Chief gives me the parts I fill best, of course. If 
you want me to play women, you had better think of 
some means of exchanging my stature. I am too tall for 
the boys as it is. I believe IVe grown this last year. I 
shall never find a man to acknowledge I am the right 
height for a woman," she went on, laughing, " ''just as 
high as his hearty unless I make up to the American 
giant." 

*' I know a heart you have never out-stripped," said 
Valera, quietly. 

^^ Monfrere^ you must really be ill ! you are beginn ing 
to talk sentiment again. I thought I had cured you of 
that, ages ago. Not only sentiment but nonsense (if they 
are not one and the same thing), for you know my height 
has equalled yours some time past/' 

Which, indeed, was true; for as the friends stood 
side by side before the looking-glass, there was not a 
quarter of an inch to choose between them. 

** I have news for you, Leona ! " said Valera, after a 
pause. 

" Good news, I hope ! " 

" That is as you take it. /ought to think it good. My 
employers express themselves so much pleased with the 
manner in which I have transacted their business during 
the last year, that they are about to advance me to a post 
ofhonour." 

" I am so glad ! What is it, Tobal ? " 

" They intend to send me on a mission involving some 
trust, to one of their corresponding firms in England." 

" To England/ You are going to JEngand? " 

The very name of the country seemed to affect Leona 
so palpably that she changed colour. 

" I believe so. I should have refused the offer on the 
spot, Leona, entailing as it does, a Separation from your- 
seif, but it was intimated to me that to do so would be 
greatly to militate against my interests in the trade, and 
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perhaps prevent my ever having such a chance of pro- 
motion again." 

" Of course. You would be mad not to accept it. It 
is a proof of your employers* trust in you. You cannot 
teil to what it may lead. When do you Start ? " 

" Next month, I believe." 

" It will do you good. Christal, you are really not 
well to-day. Your eyes look sunk to me." 

"It is fancy, m^amiel I am only tired. But with 
respect to my visit to England. They say I may be 
absent for a year, and I thought it would be such a good 
opportunity for you to get an introduction to the English 
stage. Leona." 

*^ For meV^ she echoed, sharply, "No, thank you, 
Tobal. I prefer to remain where I am." 

" And have you no wish to see England, then ? " 

The girl's face darkened like a thunder-cloud. 

" To see the country my father hated — mix with the 
people he could not speak of without a shudder. What 
do you take me for, Christobal? Have I not com- 
manded you never to mention the name of England to 
me ? I will not go ! That is enough ! Let me hear no 
more about it ! / remain here^^ she concluded, with a 
stamp of her foot upon the carpet. Valera seemed too 
weary to argue the matter. 

"Very good, nCamie, Don't be angry about it," he 
answered, quietly. 

Leona tumed round and caught the look of suffering. 

" Oh ! you are ill," she exclaimed, affectionately, as 
she took a seat on the couch beside him and essayed to 
draw his head down on her bosom ; " rest yourself here, 
and let me order you some cooling drink. Shall I ? " she 
continued coaxingly, as she pressed her fresh lips upon 
his feverish forehead. 

But the Position and the action seemed to torture 
Valera. He struggled into a sitting posture again. Do 
what he could, he had not been able to teach his heart 
to regard Leona as a sister. He could not accept so 
rauch from her without wishing for more. 
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" Any amount of flowers as usual ! " he said, with a 
faint attempt at a laugh, as he regarded the bouquets on 
the table. 

" Yes ! some fool sent them into my dressing-room 
last night. He did notgive his name, so I could not 
retum them. General Basteil forwarded me a lovely set 
of opals yesterday forenoon. I sent them back to 
him by post this moming, labelled, *Declined with 
thanks.' Won't he be in a rage when he opens the 
parcel ? " 

" You are a good girl, Leona," said Valera admiringly ; 
" a good, honest girl." 

" Holy Virgin ! what do you expect me to be ? Had 
I kept the jewels, what would the old General have 
wished me to take next? Himself, perhaps. Merciy 
Monsieur / I don't know about being honest, but I wish 
you would credit me with a little taste." 

"The New Yorkers consider your taste only too 
exclusive. The complaint is that no one can even get a 
Chance of making himself agreeable to you." 

" Let them explain. My exclusiveness must have, at 
all ev^nts, the charm of novelty to them." 

" I'm not the one to find fault with it," said Valera. 
" And when is the new wig to be wom, Leona ?" 

"To-night. Won't you come and see its debutV^ 

" I will if I can. Who plays with you ?" 

** De Brassey, as usual. What a stick that woman is. 
By the way, you must come, 'J obal, for I have to fight a 
duel for her, and it will remind you of old times to see 
me handling a pistol." 

"Don*t speak of those old times, I implore you. I 
shudder when I recall them." 

" What a goose you are. It gave me a fright at the 
moment, but I have quite got over it now. I often think 
of poor Guzman, though, and wonder if my shot left any 
permanent effect on him." 

" Your eyes would have wounded him far more deeply 
had he known who you were. I sometimes fancied he 
had half a suspicion." 
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" There you are, off on your hobby-horse again," cried 
Leona. " A man cannot look at a woman wkh interest, 
but you think he must be in love with her ! You must 
be over head and ears in love yourself with somebody or 
other, or your mind could not be for ever running on the 
same subject." 

"You have heard the rumour, I suppose, about me 
and the second Miss Halliday ?" 

" No ; what is it ? " said the girl, sharply. 

" New York is quite certain that since Mr. Halliday 
has been kind enough to admit me to his Sunday evening 
gatherings, he is desirous I should become more nearly 
connected. with his family. And the link to unite us is 
said to be Miss Amy Halliday." 

"What ! that red-haired little animal !" 

" Her hair is not red, Leona. It is a very pretty 
colour — a few shades lighter than your own." 

"Please not to make any comparisons between us. 
The girl is as freckled as a toad." 

" Is she freckled ?" demanded Valera, absently, 

*' Oh ! of course, you can*t see it. That is but natural. 
Love is blind, as all the world knows." 

" My dear Leona, you do not imagine for a moment 
there is any truth in the report ? " 

"Well, I should rather hope not! I never thought 
much of your taste, Christal, but I should give you up 
altogether if you stooped to admire Miss Amy Halliday. 
Not that they wouldn't be glad to get you for her. I 
have no doubt of that, though you are only a correspond- 
ing Clerk. Mr. Halliday has it in his power to make you 
almost anything he chooses, and the girl has hung on 
hand long enough, Heaven knows 1 She must be six- 
ahd-twenty if she's a day." 

" She is just my own age," replied Valera. 

"Oh ! you have taken the trouble to ascertain thai^ 
have you 1 Saints defend us ! I had no idea matters 
had gone so far. Well, I wish you joy, Christobal, I 
wish you joy ! " continued Leona, in a heated, fluttered 
manner. "It will be an excellent match for you, and 

H 
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if a man must niake a fool of himself he may as well do 
it by marriage as any other way." 

" Leona ! — niamie I Have I not told you it is merely 
areport?" 

" It signifies nothing to me if it is a report or no." 

" But it is everything to me ! How do ycu suppose 
for a minute I could love Miss Halliday ?" 

" Oh ! men can love anything with what ihey call love." 

"But you have always known, I have always told 
you *' 

*' Christal, I don't want any explanations ! If it will 
further your interests to marry that woman — or any other 
woman— marry her! I shall think you're a fool, but 
that is of no consequence. You will have plenty of com- 
panions in follyl Men marry every day, and repent 
every day into the bargain. Only — only -" 

^^ I shall lose my brother^ thafs all^^ replied the girl in 
a low voice. 

Valera sprang to her side, and threw one arm round 
her waist 

" Neverl my dearest ! you will never lose your brother, 
come what may. I would rather be your friend, Leona, 
than the husband of any other woman in the world." 

At this assertion, vehemently given, the golden eyes 
that had just become to look suspiciously soft and humid 
twinkled with mirth again. '^ 

" Ah ! you'll never be both at once, Tobal. My 
friend must be free to be my friend I will wrong no 
one by robbing her of her lover." 

" I never mean to be the lover of any but yourself, my 
darling." 

Leona tiamed and took his handsome face between 
her hands, and looked into his eyes and laughed. 

" Chut, chut ! little Spanish goose. Don't waste time 
crying for the moon, for she will never come down to 
you. But I like my brother Tobalito better than I do 
any man, and I will be his friend for ever, and for ever, 
and for ever. So ! " 

She kis§ed him on the brow and eyes and niouth, 
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slapped his cheeks each side lightly with her open hand, 
and humming a tune, applied herseif once more to the 
contemplation of her head-dress. 

Such litrte scenes were constantly taking place between 
them, and after each Valera feit that he was no farther 
off and no nearer to Leona than he had been in the wilds 
of Brazil. Only, whilst she declined a warmer affection 
from him herseif, she evinced a very strong disinclination 
to his becoming intiraate with any other woman. 

That evening she looked out eagerly for him as she 
emerged from her dressing-room at the theatre, but he 
was nowhere to be seen. She was conscious that the 
powdered queque and the primrose satin knee-breeches 
embroidered in gold much became her; and although 
she somewhat dreaded his animadversions on her costume, 
she knew he could not fail to admire her in it ; and some- 
how — she had so few intimate friends in New York — no 
applause seemed worth much to Leona unless Valera 
echoed it. So she stood in heu gorgeous attire at the 
open dressing-room door, watching anxiously all who 
came behind the scenes, but there was no appearance of 
her adopted brother. A stranger came by presently, ät 
sight of whom she slightly withdrew, for the purpose of 
letting him pass. But instead of passing he stopped 
Short, and gazed at the splendid apparition she presented, 
as though unable to believe his eyes. Leona recognised 
him then, and, starting back, was about to close her 
sanctum ; but it was too late. 

" Is it ? can it be ? Yes ! surely it is my beautiful 
iittle Brazilian ! " cried the stranger, as he held out his 
hand. " And it's you alone Tve come this very evening 
to see. Don't you remember me, my dear? John Rouse, 
who offered you an engagement in Boston, which you 
wouldn't take after all, you Iittle baggage, all along of that 
Spanish fellow with the big black eyes. And now I sup- 
pose you Ve forgotten me ?" 

" Oh no, monsieur," replied Leona, but with a kind of 
troubled, uneasy manner, that was very unlike her usual 
nonchalance. ''I have'not forgotten you, and I was 
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very grateful for your offer. Only I wanted to come here 
instead." 

" Yes, yes ; I understand. It was all that Spanish 
fellow. And where is he now ? YouVe quarrelled with 
him long ago, I bet, and got another by this time, or 
perhaps half-a-dozen, eh ? By George ! I shouldn't 
wonder at your breaking the hearts of the whole city in 
that dress. And so Burrage has got you, has he ? Well, 
I hate Burrage for it, my dear, that's all. I made the 
first offer, and you ought to have belonged to nie. How- 
ever, I won't bear mahce. I wish you every success, and 
I shall go round to the front and watch your play all 
through. 

" You are very good, monsieur. I am afraid my dress 
is the best part of me, though." 

" Burrage doesn't think so. He*s very well pleased 
with your progress, and says youVe got the right stuff in 
you. Well, don*t forget Boston when you want another 
engagement. IVe set my little theatre going nicely there, 
but I haven't got a woman like you on the boards. 
However, 1 shall see you again, my dear, before I go. 
Ta-ta." 

And Mr. John Rouse walked off to ensconce himself in 
the stage-box, and await the rising of the curtain. 

Leona's heart beat fast. She tried to reason herseif 
out of such folly by contemplating the simple fact Valera 
had tried to impress upon her mind, and no one could 
carry her off to Boston against her will, or force her into 
any closer connection with Mr. John Rouse than her 
inclination pointed to. Yet she feit restless and uneasy 
by his very presence. A presentiment of evil seemed to 
come over her, and make her believe she should never 
be happy tili she had heard he had left the city again. 

She knew the reason of her alarm, but she knew also 
that it was perfectly inadequate to the alarm itself. Yet 
the palpitation her interview with the Boston manager 
had caused, rendered her so nervous and unlike herseif, 
that she feit she played worse that evening than she had 
ever done before, The wonderfnl exactitude with which 
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she mimicked the gait, gestures, and expressions of the 
other sex, had been the marvel of New York, and the 
means of her being constantly brought before the public 
in the character of men and boys. It seemed much 
more natural to Leona to play a man*s part than a 
woman's ; ihdeed, her own character was almost too 
strongly marked to enable her to assume the latter 
winningly and softly enough to be pleasant on the stage. 
She could portray the passions of jealousy, revenge, or 
hatred to the life, and as a murderess she was perfection ; 
but the loving, submissive, tender female characters had 
to be entrusted to girls, with not a tithe of her real deep 
womanly feeling, because they /ooked so much what they 
ought to have been. But though Leona, between her 
uneasiness at missing Valera, and her annoyance at 
having met Mr. Rouse, fancied she was not doing herseif 
justice as the Chevalier de Poigny, and that that unfor- 
tunate lover breathed out slaughter against his traducers 
in a style not wholly accordant with his undaunted 
courage, the Boston manager was evidently not of the same 
opinion. He left the box after the first scene, and came 
behind, teeming with congratulations and compUments. 

" I knew you'd make an actress ! I told your Spanish 
friend so the first time I saw you. Mdlle. d'Acosta, per- 
mit me to shake you by the hand. You ought to be 
proud, mademoiselle ; you have made a great success. 
I never saw a man's part better filled by a woman. You 
will rival the great Dejazet herseif." 

"I am on again, almost directly," said Leona, only 
anxious to get away from her officious admirer. 

" The next is the garden scene, where I fight a duel, 
and I have to be concealed behind the bushes during the 
opening dialogue. I am afraid I must go. Hadn't you 
better cross to your box, monsieur ? The next set of 
scenery almost closes the wings." 

" Ah, well, I've just caught sight of Burrage, I must 
speak to him first, and then Fll find my way back as best 
I can. You'll make your fortune yet, my dear. My 
prophecy will be justified. See if it isn't" 
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She shrunk from him slightly, as he patted her on the 
Shoulder, and went at once to take up her place at the 
wings. As she stood behind the painted bushes where 
she had (as she told Rouse) to wait during the opening 
dialouge, she found the scenery blocked her exit at that 
side. 

" There's no exit here,'* she remarked to one of the 
scene-shifters. ** Can't you move that tree ? " 

" Not very well, miss. The groove's broken. Do you 
come off this side ? " 

"No; left." 

" We may leave it, then? " 

" Oh yes ; you may as well, if there's to be any trouble. 
Move the bush a little forward so as to give me füll 
shelter. That'U do. Thanks." 

She was now caged, as it were, with no means of 
escaping until the scene was over. One piece of scenery 
leaning against the other blocked all egress. She could 
do nothing but stand there until she heard the cue Ibr 
her entrance. 

The curtain rose upon the garden scene. The char- 
acters concemed in the opening were assembled on the 
stage. Leona prepared herseif for a term of waiting. It 
was irksome, but she had preferred it to going behind 
and running the risk of another encounter with the 
Boston manager. But as she stood there, voices in con- 
versation broke upon her ear. They proceeded from 
behind the painted canvas that formed the background 
of the stage, and were distinct to her although inaudible 
in front. At the first word that reached her she started, 
for they were the voices of Mr. Burrage and Mr. Rouse 
that spoke, and the subject of their conversation was 
hersel£ 
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LEONA*S OATH. 

HE has been a great success here," said Mr. 
Benjamin Burrage, **and she'U be a greater 
success still if she goes on as she has begun. 
She has a genuine löve for the art, sir, and I 
like to see that in my Company. I engaged her at first for 
nothing on earth but her beauty, but I soon saw what she 
was made of, and her progress during twelve months is 
wonderful. Her-part to-night is a real difficult one, and 
wants lots of acting. She's the cleverest male imperson- 
ator IVe ever seen, and makes an uncommon pretty fellow 
from the front." • 

" That she does. IVe been thirsting for your blöod 
all the evening, Burrage. I consider she ought to belong 
to me, for I made her the first offer of an engagement." 

"Whydidn'tshetakeit?" 

" Can't teil you. She was travelling in Company ' with 
a young Spaniard then, whom she called her brother." 

"I know him — Valera. He is her brother, or half- 
brother, or something." 

" Well, my opinion is, he's * somähing,* At all events, 
after having accepted my terms most readily, the girl 
suddenly changed her mind, and refused to sign the 
agreement ; and the brother (or whatever he is) said it 
was the Separation from hini she obiected to." 
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(" I'U be revenged on Tobal for this ! " thought Leona, 
who was listening to every word the men spoke. ** What 
does he mean by making interences that damage my 
reputation. Objcct to be separated from him^ forsooth ! 
By St. Jago! monsieur thinks enough of himself.") 

"Very likely," said Burrage, in reply. "They are 
always together and I'm very glad the fair d'Acosta 
wouldn't leave him, my good fellow, liowever much I may 
sympathise with your disappointment." 

" A manager's sympathy for the losses of his fellow- 
manager ! " replied Rouse, laughing. " I could put all 
that in my eye and see none the worse for it But I teil 
you why I don't believe Valerais any relation to that girl. 
Because she is not Spanish 1 " 

" She's Brazilian." 

" Well, that's not Spanish, though I'm not quite pre- 
pared to believe that either. At least she has Brazilian 
blood in her, but if s mixed with European. You never 
saw a pure Brazilian with chestnut-coloured hair. 

" Don't know that I have, now you come to speak of 
it," said Burrage, indifferently. 

** She is of European build, too, and complexion. The 
Brazilian . blood comes out in her eyes and disposition 
more than in anything eise. She reminds me powerfuUy 
of one of my old Liverpool friends. I can hardly 
disconnect her from him in my though ts." 

" Why, who's that ? " 

" One of the Evans of the great Liverpool firm, you 
know." 

" Never heard of them." 

" Never heard of the the firm of Evans and Troubridge 
at Liverpool? My dear fellow you must be joking. 
They're largely connected with the West India trade." 

** But what have they to do with d'Acosta?" 

(At this juncture of the conversation Leona was in 
danger of missing her cue. Each sense in her body 
appeared to have frozen except the sense of hearing. She 
stood bolt-upright against the canvas scenery, straining 
her ears that she might not lose a single syllable, whilst 
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her heart seemed paralysed with fear of what might be 
Coming). 

" Well, nothing, I suppose, except that her expression 
reminds me of the eider son. Don't you remember the 
fuss that took place some five-and-twenty years ago about 
a murder that was committed in Liverpool on a merchant's 
Clerk, and the man that did it could never be traced ? " 

" I do, now you remind me of it. Wasn't the man 
that was murdered called Abraham Anson ? " 

"Exactly so; and a friend of mine, called George, 
was supposed^ to be the murderer." 

" Nice sort of friends you had in those days." 

"No; but listen. There were two brothers, George 
and Henry, and I had known them from boyhood. The 
head of the firm was their uncle, old Theophilus Evans, 
and he had a confidential clerk that had Öeen with him 
for years, called Anson. At the time the murder took 
place, George, the eider nephew, was only about two- 
and-twenty, and the uncle openly gave out that the pro- 
perty was to be divided between the brothers. Well, 
George was wild, there's no doubt about that. He was 
a fine, handsome fellow, always getting into a scrape over 
Cards, or women, or some such rubbish, and Anson used 
to help him out of them. He was awfully fond of 
George, was old Anson. That's why I never could quite 
believe George did it." 

" What, cut his throat ? " 

" Not exactly ; but the poor man was killed through 
violence. He used to sleep on the premises, and one 
morning, it was the month of June — I remember it as if 
it had happened yesterday — the tili was found to have 
been broken open and robbed, and the clerk murdered. 
There was an awful stir about it at the time." 

" But why did the suspicion fall upon the nephew ? " 

" Because he bolted ! He was never seen afterwards, 
and witnesses were found to prove he and Anson had 
had high words the night before over some money George 
wanted to borrow, and the other wouldn't, or couldn't 
lend. So I'm afraid there is little doubt who did it." 
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" Never seen aftei-wards ! That's queer ! " 

" Never ! They had the police out in every direction, 
but it is one of those few cases in which they were com- 
pletely baffled. How the fellow göt oflf scot-free bcats 
me entirely." 

" Perhaps he was murdered too." 

" It must be one or the other. Either George mur- 
dered Anson, or he shared his fate." 

" What do they think in Liverpool ? " 

" They have no doubt whatever of his guilt Long 
ago as it happened, the story is quite fresh in Liverpool 
still, and anyone will teil it you. It killed the old uncle. 
He died about six months afterwards, leaving all his 
fortune to the younger brother, Henry. His rieh, if 
you like." 

" Going on with the firm ? " 

" Oh ! I believe you, and got a corresponding house in 
London, where he lives himself. l^ey do enormous busi- 
ness. I generally see him when I cross the duck-pond." 

« Married ? " 

" Yes ; but only got one sickly daughter to inherit all 
his wealth. By jingo ! what that fellow George missed 
by making that awful mistake. He'd have been one of 
the wealthiest men in London by this time." 

" You believe he committed the murder then ? " 

" No, sir, I don't," exclaimed Mr. Rouse, emphatically. 
" I carCt believe it of him ; but he might just as well have 
done it, as far as this world goes, for you'll never convince 
it that he didn't No, no ! I believe he's dead, poor 
fellow ! Dead and buried ; and I hope he may be with 
all my heart, for I should be sorry to credit so much ill 
ofhim." 

" Mr. Burrage, sir," exclaimed the stage-manager, 
rushing upon them with a frightened look. " We don't 
know what on earth to do with d'Acosta, She's fainted 
or something behind the wings, and she ought to be on. 
Shall we bring the curtain down ? " 

" Confound it, what*s the matter ? " cried Mr. Burrage, 
as he heard the news. " Where's her exit ? " 
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" It*s blocked ; she ordered it to be left so. We can*t 
get at it, except from the front, and they say she's insen- 
sible ! " 

" Bring down the curtain at once," roared the manager, 
excitedly. "What the deuce can have happened to 
cause this ? Stay, I must go on in front and make an 
apology/' 

And in another moment, breathless and heated, Mr. 
Burrage might have been heard Stammering out to the 
people in front : 

" Ladies and gentlemen, it is with regret I have to 
inform you that a sudden indisposition on the part of 
Mddle. Elena d'Acosta compels us to drop the curtain, 
but if you will accord us your patience for a few minutes, 
we trust to be able to raise it again, and proceed with the 
play." 

His Speech was received with müch clapping of hands, 
but he hardly stayed long enough to acknowledge it with 
a bow, before he rushed to the assistance of Leona. He 
found her laid in the centre of the stage, to all appearance 
lifeless, whilst the other women were looseriing her dress 
and pouring water on her face, and otherwise much 
interfering with the attempts which nature was making to 
enable her to regain her consciousness. 

At last she opened her eyes, with a sleepy, languid 
expression, and let them rove slowly round the circle. 
As they feil upon the figures of Mr. Burrage and Mr. 
Rouse, the frightened scared look that came into them 
was apparent to all, and with a violent effort Leona 
staggered to her feet, as though, then and there, she was 
about to rush off the stage. 

" Stop, my dear I You are not strong enough to walk 
by yourself, yet,'* said Mr. Burrage, kindly. 

" But where am I ? What have I been doing ? Why 
doesn't the play go on ? " she inquired, hurriedly, and 
then perceiving the State of her costume, and of the 
stage, she continued, " Oh ! have I been ill ? How 
stupid of me ! What will Mr. Burrage say ? " 

** Mr. Burrage says nothing, my dear," said that gentle- 
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man, answering for himself, "except that the curtain 
shan't go up again tili you feel better. It's the heat and 
Standing so long that*s been too much for you." 

" ßut I am better, thank you. Do let the curtain go 
up. Do go oh at once ! I am all right again now. I 
am quite able to do my work." 

" Drink this," said Mr. Rouse, who had been employed 
in procuring her a stimulant. " This will fetch you up, 
my dear, in no time." 

She shrunk from the glass he tendered her as if it had 
been poison, and clung to Burrage*s arm. 

"You must take it," said the latter. " It'U do you good, 
and then go to your dressing-room and arrange yourself, 
and we'U stop that infernal orchestra and have the cur- 
tain up again.'' 

" You aren*t fit to go through with it," whispered a 
sympathising female, who accompanied her to her room. 

" I will go throu^ with it," was Leona's reply, as she 
set her teeth together and nerved herseif for the Coming 
trial. 

Her reappearance on the stage was hailed by the 
acclamation of the whole house; and every fresh 
point met with fresh applause which enabled the young 
actress to keep up until the end. But as the play con- 
cluded, all her artificial power faded. She had not even 
strength enough to appear before the curtain in answer to 
the many calls upon her name ; and Mr. Burrage had 
again to apologise for her defalcation. All she could do 
was to murmur, " Do get me a car and let me go home ; " 
and refusing the Company of any of her friends, she took 
her departure to her own rooms alone. 

• . « • . • 

But it was not to take the rest she so much required 
after her sudden illness. 

Hours and hours after the theatre had closed, and all 
the members of the household had gone to sleep, Leona 
sat in her room, pondering over what she had heard 
Rouse say to Burrage. Her memory, which fainting had 
somewhat blurred, became distinct and clear again, and 
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she could recall each word that had passed between them 
with painful accuracy. That great and awful fear, which 
had never slept since the finding of the letter and the 
ring, though she had tried with all the strength of her 
loving faith to her father's memory to stamp it out — 
oppressed her mind almost to madness. What was it that 
Rouse had said : That either Gearge Evans had murdered 
Abraham Anson, or shared his fate I She knew — George 
Evans's daughter knew — that he had not shared the 
clerk's fate. What then ? what then ? Was she to be- 
lieve her father a murderer, against his own dying protest- 
ations of innocence, just because Mr. Rouse thought it 
must be so ? 

Who was Mr. Rouse that he should constitute himself 
a judge of her dear father's actions ? 

Yet if he were innocent why had he left England to 
make his home in a foreign land under a disguised name ? 
Why had he renounced the expectation of a large fortune 
to live an impoverished life in Rio Janeiro ? Why was 
he so shy of his fellow-creatures ? Why did he call 
himself Louis Lacoste? Why could he never be per- 
suaded to move out of the stupid little town in which he 
had fixed his residence, or to visit any larger, more 
public place, even for a few hours ? Why did the threats 
of that wretch Ribeiro have the power to make the 
unhappy man cut short the thread of his own existence, 
sooner than run the risk of their being put into 
execution ? 

As these questions presented themselves one after 
another to the mind of the poor chiid, she laid her head 
down on the table and groaned. 

They made up a startling array of evidence against her 
father. There was no doubt of that. A di^interested 
judge would at once have given it against him. But his 
daughter was not disinterested. He had been the one 
great love of her life whilst his lasted ; and now she loved 
his memory with her whole soul. She would not — she 
could not — believe him guilty, although the facts of his 
guilt seemed too clear for any filial love to overcome. 
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But whenever Leona tried to put her affection out of 
sight, and reason impartially upon the matter, the 
remembrance of the love that had existed between them 
— of the timid, retired, sußering life he had led — of the 
silver hair prematurely whitened by secret fear and 
sorrow, rose up to provoke all her womanly pity for the 
weak änd oppressed — ^all her womanly resentment against 
the oppressor ; and she argued (as loving women will) in 
favour of the object of her devotion against all the 
clearer, higher, and wiser instincts of her nature. It is 
not because women are ungifted with reasoning powers 
that they will not reason. In nine cases out of ten thcy 
are quite as well aware as the other sex on which side is 
right. 

And in the very fact that they do know, lies hid the 
motive of their ranging their forces on the other. It is a 
common saying that a woman invariably takes the 
weaker side, and the weaker is usually the wrong side — 
for Right is Power. 

But they do it from generosity — mistaken, perhaps, 
but still lovable. Women would cease to be women had 
they not a few weak points about them. 

** What ! all on one side ? " they cry. " The whole 
World pitted against one. What a shame ! " And over 
they go to try what their tender arms can effect in keeping 
off the enemy. 

And this is what troubled Leona so greatly. 

In her case, so awful a result hung upon the crumbling 
of her faith, that it is not to be wondered at if she would 
have bitten out her tongue sooner than confess she w^as 
mistaken. Every time a doubt intruded itself upon her 
mind, her father's last words — his dying words, as he 
knew them to be — rose up to battle with the half- 
conviction, and overthrow it. 

" If^ in years io come, they s/iould ever tellyou that your 
fatJier committed great crimes, don^t believethem. Ihave led 
a thoughtless and dissipated life, but not a criminal one^ 

Each look on his poor worn face — each tone of his 
suffering, humbled voice, came back to her with the 
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memory of those words. What was to her the opinion of 
the whole woild compared to the half confession which 
the anticipation of death had wrung from the father she 
had loved. 

^^Dofi^t believe anything they say against -tne^ Leona ; 
your father is irue, remeniber ihat I Foolishy but inie" 

She would believe it. No power 011 earth should shake 
her trust again in the complete innocence of the dear 
parent whose worst crime lay in his weakness. She had 
been frightened out of that perfect trust. The finding of 
the letter and the ring after his death had shaken it. 
But Mr. Rouse's story had thrown a new light upon 
them. Had he not said that Abraham Anson had 
always been extremely fond of her father; and what 
more natural then, that he should have given him the 
ring as a keepsake. The letter proved the intimacy that 
must have existed between them. 

Leona feit that had she known these facts when she 
first read that letter it would not have made her so 
miserable. She drew it from the safe repository where 
she had always kept it under lock and key, and unfolding 
its wom and yellow paper, perused its contents anew. 

It was dated the 8th of June, five-and-twenty years 
before, and bore no address : 

** Dear Master George, 

*'I was sorry to miss you when you called at office 
yesterday, but the woman says she explained to you that 
I had been sent for up to the house. The chief men- 
tioned your name. I'm sorry to say he's heard about 
that business with the LevilFs girl, and wanted me to give 
him particulars. I pretended to know nothing of the 
affair, but it appears old Levitt has been up to the house, 
so I'd get away for a short time, Master George, if I was 
you. I don't want to have to say anything, so I hope the 
chief won't put me on my oath ; but I think the matter 
might be settled by money. Levitt^s very close-fisted, 
and I shouldn't wonder if that*s all he cares about. 

** I am sorry to read the last part of your letter, especi- 
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ally as it seems so urgent. Is there no other way out, 
Master George ? I*d do it for you directly, and welcome, 
if it was in my power, and that you must know. But if 
I try and bleed the chief again just now, it will bring the 
Levitt affair right about your ears. I'm sure you'll 
excuse me saying you're rather bot at times, Master 
George, and I'm afraid it would be risky for you and the 
Chief to meet just now. I wish you could go away for a bit. 

" I shall be at home this evening if you'd like to step 
up and talk it over. But don't ask me for the money, 
for I haven't got it — nor can I get it either. Come as 
late as you can, for fear of interruption. Master Henry 
might drop in, he said; and I know he carries tales of us to 
the chief sometimes. The chief himself was very crusty 
to-day, and when I asked for a little advance, grumbled 
at my poor comelian ring, and said if I was in want of 
money I had no right to wear jewellery. I have more to 
teil you when we meet. 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Abraham Anson. 

" P.S. — I forgot to send you my grateful thanks for 
your kind remembrance of little Lucy. Never mind 
about the other loan just now, Master George. I don't 
like to hear you talk about being desperate." 

. . . • • 

The Eighth of J^une, And the morning on which 
the murder had been discovered was the ninth. She 
had heard Rouse say so. This letter had been written 
on the previous day, asking her father to go late 
and meet Anson at the office, where, the next 
morning, he had been found dead. And then her 
father had disappeared, and witnesses had been brought 
forward to prove that he and the clerk had had high 
words together the night before — the very night on which 
Anson had invited him to come — high words about 
money, which the one wanted to borrow, and the other 
wouldn't or couldn't lend. How the facts she had heard, 
and the facts she saw written, fitted into and tallied with 
each other. How her heart sickened as she watched the 
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pieces of the puzzle accommodate theiriselves to one 
another with the greatest ease. How her brain whirled 
in its endeavour to separate truth from falsehood, and to 
account by some plausible reason for her father's disap- 
pearance, and the clerk's death ; or at all events to do 
away with the various circumstances that so mysteriously 
bound them together. But everything seemed against 
her. Even the mention of the comelian ring appeared 
written on purpose to divest her mind of the fond idea 
that it had been given by Abraham Anson to her father ! 
It was hardly likely the clerk had had two comelian 
rings, and this one, which on the last day of his life he 
mentioned as wearing, had his Initials, A. A., scratched 
on the inside of the settmg. Who was this "Levitt 
girl" too, of whom Anson evidently knew so much? 
Had her father promised her marriage and failed to keep 
his Word, that *' Old Levitt " (as the letter termed him), 
had " gone up to the house " about it ? Oh, what was it 
all about ? What was the mystery ? How should she 
ever unravel it, and clear her poor father's name from the 
disgrace and contumely that had fallen upon it. 

At this juncture Leona's long-tried courage failed, and 
laying her head down upon her outstretched arms, she 
wept bitterly. It was an awful trial of her fortitude. 
She believed, and she did not believe. She believed her 
dying father's word, but the crushing facts that had been 
unfolded to her opposed themselves to her faith like 
blocks of granite hurled against a beautiful flower. The 
blossom has all the life, the perfume, and the freshness, 
but it cannot live beneath the weight of solid stone. But 
as the girl wept for her inability to confront and over- 
come the verdict of the world, a great resolution took 
possession of her soul. So confident was she that, had 
her father been guilty of the awful crime imputed to him, 
he would not have had the courage to say those last 
words to her, that she feit convinced that it was to her^ 
his child, who had the missing link öf his existence, that 
the Creator had deputed the task of Clearing his name 
from obloquy and shame. The people in England 
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might believe him to have been the murderer, because 
they knew nothing of his subsequent life — but she, who 
had heard both sides of the question, was the person of 
all others best fitted to unravel the mystery to the very 
end. 

And she would pledge her life to the Performance of so 
sacred a duty, As Leona came to this decision she rose 
from her seat, looking more grand and beautiful in her 
solitude than she had ever done before a crowd, and 
raising her eyes and hands to heaven, called on the Al- 
mighty to register her oath, and reward her according as 
she fulfilled it. 

She knew she would have to work in the dark. She 
hardly knew yet how she must work, or when the oppor- 
tunityto commence would arise. But she feit that her 
•oath was binding. She knew her decision to be irrevoc- 
able ; and, wom out in mind and body, found further 
exertion for that night to be impossible to her. So she 
flung herseif upon her bed as carelessly as might be, and 
strove to forget the timnoil of her mind in sleep. 
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CHAPTER XL 



THE LETTER OF INTRODUCTION. 




|HERE is many a battle fought in the night that 
leaves no traces for the rising day to mock at. 
When Leona Lacoste rose from her bed upon 
the following moming, she knew she had a self- 
imposed duty of which she must never again lose sight ; 
yet she appHed herseif to fulfil the routine of her every- 
day employments as calmly as if she had registered no 
oath before high Heaven. Solemn and stately she ever 
was, for the now civilised hfe which she had been leading 
for the last twelve months had had no power to destroy 
the glorious southem nonchalance which had imbued her 
being, and those about her could not perceive any differ- 
ence in the proud bearing and lofty demeanour which 
made them at all times rather diffident of intruding their 
confidence upon the beautiful actress. So many a one — 
or, as may be written with greater truth — so, almost every- 
one walks through this world a sealed book to his 
neighbour, who looks at him and sighs, and envies his 
pladdity, comparing it favourably with the turmoil that 
rages in his own breast. Mademoiselle d'Acosta went 
through the rehearsal of some new part that morning in 
a manner to call forth the honest praise of Mr. Burrage. 
She even met the Boston manager's inquiries after her 
heatlh without (apparently) a tremor, and parried thci 
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various conjectures that met her as to the cause of her 
sudden* illness with admirable skill. Nor did she feel 
much more unhappy than usual. The decision at which 
she had arrived was but the culmination of the doubts 
and difficulties that had beset her since her father's death. 
There was no more to conceal and grieve at than she had 
concealed and grieved at since that time. The only 
difference in her feelings perhaps was that the experienced 
less cordiality towards her fellow creatures, and was more 
ready to suspect and disbelieve them than she had 
formerly been. Before the day was ended, also, her 
thoughts received an impetus in another direction. 
Valera wrote to teil her he was ill. A bilious headache, 
he affirmed, brought on by over-exertion in the sun, alone 
affected him, but he must stay at home and nurse it for 
his employers' sake. Leona had expected to see him 
that afternoon, and she was disappointed. Somehow, 
she could seldom interest herseif in her ordinary occupa- 
tions unless Christobal were by her side. It seemed so 
natural to see him in her rooras — lounging on the sofa 
and playing with Pepita, or smoking his cigar in the 
balcony, whilst she was busied in altering her dresses, or 
copying out her parts. It reminded her of the old 
childish days when they had always been together, and 
the absence of Valera put everything out of Joint ; par- 
ticularly as that day she required his Company, so she 
told herseif, to help to dissipate the unpleasant recoUec- 
tions that still lingered in her mind. And she wrote a 
jesting but alfectionate little note in Spanish, telling him 
not to be such a baby as to mind a headache, but to 
come to her as soon as ever he was able, and let her eure 
it for him. But her answer did not have the effect she 
imagined. On the next day there was no communication 
from her adopted brother. Then Leona grew anxious. 
Impulsive, and accustomed from infancy to accept the 
dictates of her own heart as the best test of what she 
should do, she feit no hesitation in calling at Valera*s 
apartments, which were situated a short distance from her 
own. There she found him in a high fever, and heard 
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that the doctor had been sent for, who, when he arrived, 
pronounced the young man to be on the brink of an 
illness, and ordered him at once to bed. 

Christobal objected strongly. The prospect which 
had just opened before him was present to his mind; 
he feit that he must not be ill, consequently he re- 
fused to believe that he could be. The medical man 
was having a hot time of it when Leona came to the 
rescue. 

"What is this childish nonsense, Tobal?" she said 
imperiously. " If you are advised to go to bed, to bed 
you must go." 

"But, Leona, consider the consequences of my 
being ill. It was but yesterday Mr. Upjohn told me 
my letters of introduction shoiüd be ready within the 
week." 

" And if you refuse to obey the doctor's order you will 
never be able to deliver them. This may be but a pass- 
ing Indisposition, which you would tum by your 
obstinacy into a dangerous illness. Come, Tobai, if 
you will not go to bed of your own accord I will put you 
there." 

The young Spaniard laughed at her threat, and dragged 
himself languidly into the adjoining room. Leona com- 
menced to question the doctor. 

" Is he going to be really ill, monsieur ? " 

" I fear so ; but to-morrow will decide. Meanwhile he 
must be well watched and attended to." 

" I shall wait on him myself Teil me what to do." 

" You are a relation of Don Valera's, mademoiselle ? " 

"I am his sister, monsieur. I should not think of 
leaving him whilst he is sick." 

" I will send a medicine which he must take regularly, 
and I think ice to his head will relieve the pain. Mean- 
while, should he get light-headed, you had better send 
for me." 

Leona bowed her head in answer. She saw trouble 
advancing on her from the distance like an armed man. 

"One Word, monsieur. I have engagements that 
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occupy me all the evenings. Will it be difficult to pro- 
cure a nurse to look after Don Valera in my absence ? " 

"I can send one at a moment's notice if required. 
Büt let US hope he will not require it He is perfectly 
sensible and quiet now. The ice may prevent delirium 
setting in." 

As soon as Valera had ensconced himself in bed, 
Leona commenced to arrange the order of his apartment. 
He followed her movements with a grateful eye. 

" How good you are to me, trCamie. Yes, that is right. 
Place the water-bottle and the sherbet near at hand, that 
I may reach them readily when you have left me." 

" I am not going to leave you, Tobal." 

" But that is impossible 1 How can you stay here ? " 

"How do other people stay here? There are four 
walls to enclose them, and furniture for them to use. 
Where is the difficulty ? " 

" But, Leona, you do not understand. There are no 
•women lodgers in this house. It is inhabited entirely by 
young men like myself." 

"That is all the more reason that I should remain here 
then. What do men know about nursing ? " 

" But your reputation may suffer. People are so apt 
to talk in this world." 

" Bah, Tobal ! " she answered, with her ready contempt. 
" When will you leam how little I care for what the world 
may say ? You are ill, and the doctor declares you re- 
quire good nursing. That is sufficient. No one nurses 
you except myself, unless the woman of the house cannot 
spare time to sit by your bedside whilst I am at the 
theatre, and then I may have to procure some assistance. 
But when I am not on the stage I shall be here." 

" You are the most generous creature that God ever 
made," said Valera, drowsily. He feit unable to argue 
the point further. The Symptoms of the fever he had 
contracted were already beginning to creep over him. 
His companion did not comment on his words, but she 
stood by his side and watched the film that drew over his 
eyes with sickening fear, She had never been called 
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upon before to measure her afFection for Valera by the 
dread of losing him. But she knew the fatal nature of 
the fevers of that country, and how rapidly they some- 
times nin their course. She did not like the sunken look 
which Valera's eyelids had already assumed, nor the 
extreme drowsiness which seemed to weigh them down. 
Had a dozen friends stood in her pathway then and 
warned her that in resolving to attend on him she would 
not only risk her character, but lose it, they would have 
had no effect in making her abandon her post. She was 
fearless as a Hon in a cause of her own adoption, and 
utterly careless to what others said. So, as soon as she 
had concluded her Performance at the theatre, she settled 
herseif for the night upon the sofa in Valera's sitting- 
room ; greatly, it must be said, to the astonishment and 
interest of the remaining lodgers in the house, and not a 
little to the scandal of the landlady. With the moming's 
sun her worst fears were realised. Christobal was pro- 
nounced to be dangerously ilL A professional nurse was 
engaged to wait on him, whilst Leona was compelled to 
be absent, and thence followed a week or ten days of 
anxious suspense, during which the sick man was some- 
times worse and sometimes better, but always delirious, 
and Leona was never quite sure, when she retumed from 
the theatre, whether she might not hear that he was 
sinking. At the end ofthat period, however, a decided 
improvement set in. Valera recovered his consciousness, 
and, although extremely feeble, began to understand once 
more what was passing around him, and to take an 
interest in it Amongst the first thiiigs he asked for 
were his letters. 

" I am not sure if I shall let you have them," replied 
Leona, playfully. 

" Don't keep me waiting," said the invalid " I am 
so anxious to know if Upjohn and Halliday have for- 
warded my letters of introduction, or intend to send 
another man in my place." 

"You need not be afraid of that, Tobal, for Mr. 
Halliday has sent almost every day to enquire after you, 
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and yesterday the chief clerk called himself to see how 
soon you were likely to be about again." 

" It is very good of them," murmured Valeia. " Still, 
should my convalescence prove a matter of tirae, they 
might find it impossible to keep the berth open for me. 
Give me that large blue envelope, Leona. It has our 
Office seal upon it Yes, here it is," he continued, 
eagerly, as his trembling fingers tore the outside cover to 
pieces. 

" To Messrs Evans and Troubridge^ 
J20, High Holbam^ London. 
" Favoured by Don Christobal VäUraP 

" Whai!^* screamed Leona, forgetting, in hersmprise, 
the necessity of caution. 

Her unusnal want of self-control brought the hospital 
nuTse bustling into the room to enjoin quiet, and under 
Cover of the little colloquy that followed, she was in some 
measure enabled to recover herseif. 

" Why should you be surprised ? " demanded Valera, 
languidly. " Do you know an)rthing about them ? " 

" No, no, no ; how should I ? Only — teil me — what 
have they to do with — Halliday and Upjohn ? " 

" Why, they are about to enter into business negotia- 
tions with them, of course, and I am to settle the pre- 
lirainaries and get the matter into working order. I shall 
have three months over there at the least, they teil me. 
I hope the change will set me up again. I am sure I 
need it," he added, wearily. 

" Of course it will England is a fine bracing place. 
But read the Contents of the letter, TobaL Or shall I 
read them to you ? " 

She was trembling with eagemess to hear if the letter 
of introduction would throw any light on the subject 
that so much interested her. 

*' You read it," said Valera. "When I try to fix my 
eyes on anything, the room seems to go round." 

She unfolded the foolscap sheet of paper and read, in 
rather a shaking voice, as foUows : 
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"Gentlemen, we heg to present to your notice and 
kind consideration the bearer of these papers, Don 
Christobal Valera, whom we have deputed to act as our 
agent in all matters relating to the mercantile negotiations 
about to be opened between your house and ours. Don 
Valera is a gentleman whom we have known and em- 
ployed as our Foreign correspondent for the last year, and 
in whose capacity for business, and strict and honourable 
dealing we place the utmo§t confidence. Any attention 
which you may be enabled to show him during his stay 
amongst you, will be responded to by a man of birth and 
breeding, and gratefully acknowledged by ourselves. 
"We are, Gentlemen, 

" Yours faithfully and obliged, 

" Upjohn & Halliday." 

Valera's duU eye gained a momentary lustre as hc 
listened to the words. 

" It is complimentary, Leona, is it not ? I don't know 
what IVe done to deserve it And the cashier told me 
I was certain to be asked to stay at Mr. Evan's house, 
during my visit to England." 

" And why not to the other one's — to Mr. Trou- 
bridge's ? " asked the girl, with tightly compressed lips. 

"Oh, because there is no Troubridge. He's been 
dead for years. But Mr. Evans — Henry Evans I believe 
his name is — ^is a regulär millionaire, and keeps open 
house in London for all strangers connected with the 
business. Rawlins, the cashier, says I shall find him a 
very good sort of fellow. He met him once when he 
was over in New York," 

"And shall you stay in his house — ^his very house?" 
demanded Leona. 

"They teil me so. I believe it is situate in Hyde 
Park, which is one of the grandest parts of London, Oh, 
m'amie, how I wish you were going with me 1 " 

" What use would there be in my going ? " said the 
girl shortly. But she was thinking all the while how she 
could possibly invent some plausible excuse for accom- 
panying him. In the home — thß very house I 
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The idea made her blood tum with excitement even 
whilst she shuddered with an awful fear. 

** Leona, you look pale. This nursing has been too 
much for you," remarked Valera, aifectionately. 

" Not so, man ßr^re, Never did a patient give less 
trouble than you have done. But you must gain more 
strength before you set foot on board the English 
steamer.** 

" I am much better to>night I am quite ready to go. 
The sight of that letter has put fresh life in me, Leona. 
Fancy being three whole months in England, seeing 
everything of which we have so often read and wondered 
at together. And there is even a chance, m^amUy that if 
the business on which I go is satisfactorily concluded 
within the time, my employers may give me a few weeks* 
boliday to visit Spain. Oh Spain, my bdoved countiy V* 
the young man went on excitedly. '^ Land of sunshine^ 
and love, and pleasure ! How my heart beats at the 
mere idea of seeing thee again, aJthou^ I was but an 
VE&cckX in arms when I left thy beautiful shores.** 

'^Tobalito, you must xiot excite yoursdf Kke thisL 
You are not stioiig enough to think such thoughts. 
Leave your beaatüul Spain to harself for a few days 

^^ How can I kave bar tohersd:^ Leona? Yoaarenot 
a Spankurd» or you would not ask sudi an impossibüity. 
You do not kttow what we feel hx our country^ even 
though we may never have had the happiness oi being 
on 1)^ shores ; of how our hearts are wrapped up in her 
future» and bleed at the recital of h^ woe& Oh that I 
could ^led &e last dr<^ of blood in my body to see 
^>ain what she ought to be — ^gem of all the nations and 
queen of Üie sunny souüi!'' 

" Yott will live to see it^ never fear 1 If your country 
has right on her stde^ my brodi^> she will conquer at 
last But just at tihis moment your destiny takes you in 
another direction. In talking of Spain you have torgotten 
England!** 

'^ Fcsia ! Why recall me firom that heavenly dream of 
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music and sunshine, to contemplate the cold, foggy 
aspect of the north. How can any one live in England 
who has once heard of Spain ?" 

" Yet England may prove your passage to her. Think 
of that, Tobal/' 

Already he appeared too weary to think any more. 
The pitch of excitement to which he had worked himself 
told terribly on his enfeebled condition, and he lay back 
on his pillows exhausted — almost sinking. Leona applied 
all the stimulants he was capable of t£^ing, but without 
success. His heightened pulse would not subside again, 
and when the doctor yisited his patient that evening, he 
pronounced the progress of the last two days to have 
been worse than useless. 

" Here we have a relapse, I fear, mademoiselle," he 
Said, as he feit the feverish band and watched the agitated 
demeanour of the sick man; "and a relapse in these 
cases, I need not teil you, is much more dangerous than 
the original complaint Can you lell me the cause of it ?" 

" Don Valera insisted upon having his letters to read, 
and excited himself greatly over the perusal of some of 
them." 

" Exactly, and has let himself in for another fortnight 
or three weeks, perhaps, of fever. It is very annoying. 
I should have had him on his feet in a couple of days 
otherwise. I forbid letters being mentioned to him again." 

There was no need of the doctor making this order, 
for before the night was over Valera was again totally 
unconscious of everything that surrounded him. All the 
weary routine of watching and waiting and sitting up had 
to be recommenced, but his lion-hearted friend took up 
the bürden without a murmur, and appeared never to 
think of her own trouble, nor the danger she ran of 
succumbing beneath the weight of her multifarious duties. 
The day came, however, only tob soon, when the doctor 
told her with a lengthened face that the Symptoms of 
Valera's disease had assumed an infectious character, and 
that she must either give up nursing him, or going to and 
from the theatre« 
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"And my advice to you, mademoiselle, is to resign 
the care of your brother to the hospital nurse, who will 
do all that is necessary for him. There are putrid Symp- 
toms about bis throat tbat may at any moment endanger 
your own life, and since your presence here cannot 
actually afford him any assistance " 

"You advise me to leave bim to die alone," said 
Leona, sbarply. " Thank you, monsieur, but that is not 
my idea of a friend." 

" But, mademoiselle, your profession then must suffer." 

" Let it suffer ! " 

"Your means of a livelihood — you will not, I trust, 
think.me impertinent for alluding to such a thing — be 
cut off." 

" Let them be cut off ! " 

*' Of course, if mademoiselle has other resources." 

" I have no other resources, monsieur." 

" Then there is your health to be considered. Pardon 
me for saying you are too young, too beautiful, that your 
welfare is of too much consequence ^" 

" Monsieur, do you think I am a woman, or do you 
think I am a brüte ? " 

"I consider mademoiselle to be all that is most 
attracdve, most amiable, most " 

She interrupted him curtly. 

"I don*t believe it. But if you credit me with all 

these virtues, add to them, at least, one grain of womanly 

feeling. You teil me that Don Valera — that my brother 
• . . «1 

IS — IS — IS 

She could not go on, but stood before him fiercely 
biting her under lip, and tapping her foot upon the 
ground. 

The doctor saw her repressed emotion, and tried to 
help her. 

" That Don Valera is in considerable danger is true, 
mademoiselle." 

" And you want me to leave him, sir ? " she went on, 
rapidly gaining strength from excitement. "To leave 
him to die like a dog, a pig, a mule, in this "stränge place 
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alone, whilst I fly from infection like a coward, »ind for 
the sake of a few dollars 1 Monsieur, you do not know 
the blood of which I am made. What ! Go when my 
friend most needs rae 1 Let a hired nurse receive his 
last looks, last wishes, last sighs ? Leave him / and when 
his friends are so far away too ? Oh, monsieur ! you are 
not a man. You must be a devil to think of such a 
thing." 

She did not weep as an ordinary woman would have 
done, bat she turaed as white as death, and raised her 
eyes to heaven, and shook so violently that she was 
forced to steady herseif by a chair. 

" Forgive me, mademoiselle," was all the doctor could 
find to say. 

"You have mistaken me, monsieur," she answered, 
proudly. 

" I see I have. I did not expect to find so much 
courage, and generosity, and unselfishness in New York. 
I will not urge you again to act against the dictates of 
your nature. Will you let me ask you, though, where 
Don Valera's friends may be ?" 

" They live a long way from here, monsieur. In Rio 
Janeiro, whence we came." 

" So far as that ? Still they should be told of his 
danger." 

" I will write to his mother at once." 

"And summon her, if possible, to New York. It is 
useless disguising the truth from you, mademoiselle, and 
you have a courage equal to the occasion. If Don 
Valera survives this second attack, which I consider 
doubtful, he will require months of careful nursing to 
reinstate his health. And for that purpose he will have 
to leave New York, and go into the country or to the 
seaside." 

She bowed her head in token of her comprehension. 
She could not trust herseif to speak — not even to think, 
excepting one thing — that this stranger must not be 
allowed to witness her emotion. 

" I will do all that is necessary," she tnanaged to say 
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at last, and then the doctor had the mercy to leave her 
to fight out the battle with herseif in secret. 

The next day saw the walls of the city placarded with 
announcements to the effect that, in consequence of " the 
sudden and alarming Indisposition of Mdlle. Elena 
d'Acosta" — (* sudden and alarming Indisposition' may 
mean a marriage, a quarrel, a freak, an)rthing, in fact, in 
theatrical parlance) — "the rdle of the Chevalier de 
Poigny, in the highly successful new drama * English and 
French' would be sustained by Miss Somebodyelse." 
The next day also saw a letter on its way down to that 
insignificant little town outlying Rio de Janeiro, enclosing 
a sum of money, and entreating Donna Josefa to use it 
in travelling to the assistance of her son. And the next 
day, too, saw what was the saddest sight of all — a young 
man in the onset of existence fighting with a terrible 
disease that threatened to lay him low, and a devoted 
and heroic woman risking her life, and relinquishing her 
only means of support, in order that she might attend 
upon his necessities, and lighten the only path which she 
fully believed was leading him to the grave. 

What Leona's feelings would have been had Valera 
died at this juncture, it is impossible to say. She could 
not have analysed them herseif, for she was unaware of 
their depth or their intensity. She only remembered that 
Christobal had been her brother and her companion from 
infancy, and that it would have been as impossible for 
her to desert him at this crisis as to desert herseif. So, 
cüt off from her acquaintances, her occupations, and her 
amWlion, she remained in that darkened room day after 
day, and did not know from hour to hour whether she 
should not stand alone in the world when the next one 
Struck. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

" THREE MONTHS — REMEMBER 1 " 




T is a long lane that has no tuming," and 
those who have watched by a lingering sick- 
bed, and spent weeks in altemate fluctua- 
tions of hope and despair, know that the 
strain upon the feelings becomes at last so great that any 
tuming is a relief, even though it may lead down to the 
Valley of the shadow of death. 

" Give US certainty," they cry, " any certainty must be 
preferable to this miserable heart-sickening anxiety and 
suspense." 

And at last the assurance comes — ^the tuming is 
reached — ^and, if hope dies with the first view of it, the 
moumers are ready to retract their former asseverations, 
and to entreat heaven for the power to accompany the 
object of their solicitude unto the end of all things. 

The time came for Leona Lacoste to see the end of 
her self-imposed duty, but it came accompanied by its 
reward. Valera was pronounced out of daiiger so far as 
the fever and the terrible putrid throat were concemed, 
but the exhaustion and complete debility they left behind 
them raade his final recovery still a matter of conjecture, 
and never had Leona so welcomed the gossiping tongue 
and garlic-flamed breath of Donna Josefa, as she did 
when she saw her enter her son's apartments and take up 
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her Station by bis bedside. Donna Josefa Valera was 
like many another mother who has grown-up sons and 
daughters. She was quarrelsome, argumentative, and 
generally domineering when Christobal was in good 
health ; induced thereto by a certain jealousy that he 
had thrown oflf the Submission of childhood, and pre- 
sumed to think for himself; but when she saw him 
weakened and prostrate as a child again, with all a child's 
desire, too, for being coaxed, and caressed, and waited 
on, her matemal solicitude was in füll activity, and Leona 
had no further trouble in the matter. Give Donna 
Josefa her accustomed mess of garlic — and in that cos- 
mopolitan city each stranger may find a cuisine suited to 
his own palate — ind she was contented and happy to sit 
by Valera's side for the remainder of the day, and chatter 
to him on any subject that interested him most. And 
the man who had been down to the very gates of death, 
and who was still too weak to dispute, or object, or 
wrangle, took things much as they came to him in those 
first days of convalescence, and did not even appear 
annoyed that the girl who had nursed him so faithfully 
throughout his illness, should have resigned her place to 
another. He did not even seem to remember that she 
had so nursed him. 

And for the girl herseif? 

Proudly and majestically as she had taken her place in 
his sick-room, ignoring the right of anyone to question 
her Claims to that position, so proudly and majestically 
she withdrew, without a murmur at being superseded ; 
without a hint even to the invalid, or his mother, of what 
she feit at quitting the post in time of peace, which she 
had occupied bravely and unflinchingly whilst the battle 
raged, and death might have Struck her down, at any 
moraent, with one blow. 

Without a murmur^ but not without a pang, Leona 
did not know, perhäps, until all the danger was past, 
how keenly she had feit the peril in which Valera had 
been placed. 

He was so changed that Donna Josefa herseif could 
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hardly recognise him. His wavy silken hair had been 
shom close to his head ;-his delicate features were drawn 
and pinched ; his olive complexion cracked and yellow ; 
his soft black eyes fierce, staring, and famine-stricken. 
His temper, too, natnrally so gentle, had now become 
fractious and irritable ; even the sight of his best Mend 
appeared at times to worry him. And when, to these 
natural drawbacks of recovery, was added an apparently 
complete indifference as to whether his mother or Leona 
sat by his side and attended to his multifarious wants, it 
is scarcely to be marvelled at that the girl who had 
risked so much more than her life in his behalf, should 
cease to press her attentions on him, and hint that since 
his mother had arrived, it was as well she should retum 
to her own apartments. 

Donna Josefa was not disposed to combat this pro- 
posaL She had never been very friendly with Leona 
Lacoste, and her surprise at discovering her located in 
the same house as her son — for the fact of Leona being 
in New York had been kept a complete secret from her 
former acquaintances, neither had she disclosed it either 
when summoning Valera's mother to his assistance — ^had 
given rise to more than one unpleasant passage of arms 
between them. 

** I should certainly say it was the most discreet and 
proper thing that you C(Mild do, senora," quoth the old 
Spanish lady, who was so very particular about the . 
morals of her friends. " It is a pity the necessity for 
your staying here should ever have arisen, but now that 
Don Valera's mother has come, there can be no possible 
excuse for your remaining longer." 

" I have no desire or intention of doing so, madame,'* 
retumed Leona, haughtily; yet she glanced towards 
Christobal as she spoke, with a hope that he would say 
something in her defence. But Christobal was lying on 
his pillows with his eyes wide öpen, indeed, but his ears 
fast closed. He was too feeble to disconnect one sound 
from another in the sentences he heard uttered around 
huv 
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" I presume that you hav€ apartments of your own,* 
continued Donna Josefa, with her most unpleasant air, 
as she took a pinch of snuff from an oid-lashioned 
embossed sihrer box ; '^ it is scarcely desiiable for yoong 
pec^le of opposhe sexes, who are no rdaticm to one 
anotho*, to lodge xinder the same roo£ Such a tfaing 
would not be tolerated in my country." 

An angry answer was hovering on Leona's tongue, bot 
she ^bnced at Valera's helpless condition, and checked 
the impnlse to pronounce it 

** Your country is more particular than otheis in these 
mattersy Donna Josefa," she said, with well-directed sar- 
casm ; ^ and pertiaps your women require doser watch- 
ing, But the free life of the Brazils has made me inde- 
pendent" 

" Too independent, I think, by hal^" rejoined the old 
lady. 

" And yet, had I thought more of myself than of him, 
your son would have been badly nursed, madame." 

"Well, well, well; let us be thankftil that the 
occasion for it is passed. The doctor will be here this 
evening to say how soon the poor lad may be moved 
into the country, and then you will retum to your occupa- 
tion, senora, and I trust will never again have such a call 
made upon your Services." 

" The Blessed Virgin forbid ! " cried the girl, im- 
pulsively. 

But when the doctor next saw his patient she found 
they were to be separated sooner than she had anticipated, 
for he advised Donna Josefa to take her son away from 
New York as soon as possible, as the only means by 
which his convalescence could be established. 

This proposal was not so difficult to comply with as 
might be imagined, as Messrs. Upjohn and Halliday had 
generously decided to continue to pay their clerk's salary 
until he should be fit to resume his work. But the 
sudden change brought with it a sudden increase of 
trouble, with which Donna Josefa, by reason of her age 
and ignorance of any language but her own, was unfit to 
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cope, and Leona, with her usual nobility of disposition, 
forgetting everything but that Christobars comfort 
demanded her assistance, offered to remain and help his 
mother to prepare for the joumey. 

She knew better than Donna Josefa where Tobal's 
apparel lay, and what he would require during his sojoum 
in the country ; and now, when she realised that the hour 
of parting with her friend had realJy arrived, her tears 
dropped hotly amongst the articles she was foldingand 
packing away, though she took good care that his mother 
should not be witness to her feelings. 

As she was emptying the wardrobe to fiU his travelling- 
chest, she came upon .some papers, amongst which she 
recognised the letter of introduction to the firm of Evans 
and Troubridge. The sight of it startled her. It seemed 
to bring back so much to her memory that she had half 
forgotten in her anxiety for Valera's life. He could not 
go to England then ! That place to which she had at 
one time almost made up her mind to acompany him ! 
Perhaps he would never go. The post for which he 
had been intended would be fiUed by another, before he 
had regained strength sufficient for the joumey, and such 
an opportunity might never again arise for him — or her. 
What should she do with the letter ? What use was it 
now to Valera? What possible need could there be 
for sending it into the country with him? Perhaps it 
ought to be retumed to the principals of the firm. Leona 
glanced towards the bed. The dusk was drawing on 
apace, but she could distinguish that Donna Josefa was 
nodding in her arm-chair, and that ChristobaFs eyes were 
closed She could not ask him his wishes on the 
subject She must wait until the morrow. At that 
moment the landlad/s face was thrust cautiously in at 
the door. 

" Hist ! mademoiselle." 

" Hush ! speak low ; he is asleep." 

" Some one waits to see you outside." 

" Say that I am coming." 

She placed the letter in her pocket as she spoke, and 
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quietly left the room. On the landing she encountered 
Rawlins, the cashier. 

" I come from Mr. Halliday, mademoiselle. Can I see 
Don Valera ? " 

" Not at present ! He is asleep, and has a joumey 
before him to-morrow." 

" So we heard, and I was sent up here in consequencer 
Mr. Halliday is afraid Don Valera's recovery may be 
retarded by his disappointment about this English business, 
and commissioned me to teil him that he has no intention 
of sending any one in his place, but shall put ofF the 
matter altogether until he is able to take it up." 

" It is very considerate of Mr. Halliday. I believe the 
idea of being prevented going to England has weighed 
upon Don Valera's mind.'* 

" Well, you must teil him, mademoiselle, that he is to 
think no more about it. The firm will keep the appoint- 
ment until he is well enough to fiU it, for two or three 
months, if necessary. I suppose it will take that time to 
set him up again ? " 

" I am afraid so. I heard the doctor say to-day that 
it would require as much as that to regain the strength 
he has lost in this illness. He is very weak." 

" Exactly so. And Mr. Halliday wishes him plainly 
to understand that there is no hurry about the matter. 
We have not yet communicated with Messrs Evans and 
Troubridge, and so there's no härm done. And he's to 
take his time about it, mademoiselle. Two or three 
months — it will make no difference to us." 

" And you have not yet communicated with the — the 
— firm you mentioned in England, sir — the gentleman to 
whom the letter of introduction was addressed ? " 

" Not yet — not with regard to Valera's visit, that is to 
say. There was no need to do so. The letter we sent 
him would have been sufficient under any circumstances, 
for they understand all about the business part of the 
transaction already ; but we should have written privately 
as well. But now we shall put it off tili we see Don 
Valera in New York again. Remember me to him, 
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mademoiselle, and teil him to make a good recovery and 
cheat the doctors. We shall write him on these matters 
in a day or two. 

And with a bow and wave of the hand, Mr. Rawlins, 
the cashier, was gone. 

She stood where he had left her, with her hand pressed 
upon the pocket which contained the letter of introduc- 
tion. What thoughts were passing through her mind at 
that moment ? What plan was rapidly unfolding in her 
busy brain ? Valera safe for two months in the country 
with his mother, and she — ^left alone in New York, with 
that letter in her pocket. In an instant everything that 
she had wished and feared and hoped for rushed back 
upon her mind — ^her solemn oath came to her memory — 
she seemed to see a path carved out before her, in which 
she must walk, whether she would or no. The impulsive 
nature of the woman began to ferment Her eyes dis- 
tended, her nostrils dilated, like those of a war horse 
scenting the battle ; she stood upright and threw out her 
nobly-proportioned ehest and Shoulders as though she 
waited for the saddle to be put upon them. A sudden 
grand idea had overwhelmed her brain. It took possession 
of her, and she feit even at that moment that she should 
carry it out to the end. Every circumstance combined 
to make it feasible. It was Providence alone that could 
have directed and arranged it all, and Leona feit the 
same flow of conscious respönsibility driving her onward, 
that the Maid of Orleans must have experienced when 
the mysterious voices urged her to the field. 

She stood there where the cashier had left her for 
many minutes, motionless, absorbed. Then hearing 
herseif called by name, with a heightened colour and 
beating heart, she retumed to Valera's apartment, and 
related to him what she had been told. 

It was the one assurance the invalid needed to make 
his mind easy on the subject of the proposed joumey. 

" I am very glad," he kept on murmuring, in a weak 
but contented tone. " I shall soon get well now. I 
long for the country air and a sight of the fresh green 
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fields. I shall see them before sunset to-morrow, ma 

" Long before sunset," replied Donna Josefa, as if she 
were speaking to a weary child, " and then you shall lie 
on the grass, Tobalito mio, and under the shady trees, 
until you feel quite strong and hearty again." 

" How I long lo be there ! " repeated the sick man 
eamestly. " Oh, how I lang to be there ! " 

His whole mind seemed to be set on the idea of get- 
ting away from the little heated room where he had 
suffered so much pain, and been kept a prisoner for so 
long. It was natural it should be so. Illness is apt to 
make us very selfish, and forgetful of every one's feelings 
but our own, and Leona should have been able to make 
allowances for the condition in which the fever had left 
her adopted brother. Yet, her proud loving heart 
swelled with pain as she listened to this little conversa- 
tion between the mother and the son ; though she feit it 
was another incentive to her not to falter in the path she 
had chalked out for herseif, but to crush every considera- 
tion under foot which should attempt to interfere with the 
fulfilment of the oath she had swom to keep. Mean- 
while, not a word was said about the letter of introduc- 
tion to the English firm. If the remembrance of it 
crossed Valera's mind at all, he did not consider it of suffi- 
cient consequence to mention. By the time the sun rose 
next moming, his boxes were packed ready for him to 
Start By the time it had reached its meridian, Leona 
stood in his deserted apartments alone. The mother and 
son were far on their road towards the grecn fields and 
shady trees Valera longed for, and even at the last 
moment he had not appeared to feel the parting with 
Leona. He who in health became serious if she were 
but a few hours out of his sight, appeared able to leave 
her in that great city, friendless, alone, without a fear. 
The fect is, Valera was too weak to feel anything, except 
his weakness. 

His attenuated hand shook as it lay in hers. The 
mouth she kissed in farewell was parched, and cracked. 
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and dry. Even the touch of her firesh rosy lips had had 
no power to excite any response from his. 

"Adieu, w^amie" he had said, affectionately, but 
calmly. •* Pray that we may meet in happier times. I 
wish you were Coming with us, Leona, but I have kept 
you from your work too long already. I can never thank 
you sufficiently for your goodness to me, niarnie, Never, 
never." 

And with that Valera had sunk back languidly on the 
pillows provided for his support, and closed his eyes from 
the mere exertion of framing those few words. 

The carriage drove slowly away, and Leona retumed 
to the vacated rooms to look at them once more, before 
she took her own departure. The litter attendant upon 
packing was strewn about them — the bed, from which 
Christobal had with difficulty been induced to rise, was 
tossed and tumbled as he had left it As the giri regarded 
the place, where, for the last six weeks she had played the 
röU Qi2L most devoted nurse and companion, and realised 
that her work was completed, and the end for which she 
had worked accomplished, she was angry with the tears 
that, despite her best efforts,wouldrisetohersofrened eyes. 

" Why am I behaving like a fool ? " she said sharply, 
as she brushed them away. " A short time ago I did 
not expect Christobal to hve. There might have been 
something to cry for ! But he is not only better, but out 
of all danger, and in another hour or so will be well 
removed from the influence of the city and its Surround- 
ings — ^will retum to it probably stronger than he ever was 
before. It is often the case that a good fever clears and 
strengthens the Constitution. I heard the doctor say so. 
Then I am a fool to weep for that which should make 
me glad." 

She passed into the bedchamber as she spoke, and 
nervously picking up a few pieces of packing paper from 
the floor, let them drop again. 

" Poor Christal ! " she thought, as she glanced at the 
ruffled pillows, " how many restless nights has he spent 
upon that bed. How tenible it was to hear him call out 
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in his delirium. Shall I ever forget the time when he 
leaped from the bed and insisted upon leaving the room ? 
How frightenedl was, more so than I have ever been in my 
life before. I thought that that night he was dying. Oh, 
my poor brother ! What should I have done if he had 
left me ? I have no real friend in the world but him." 

Here the rebel tears commenced to fall upon the bed- 
clothes, but Leona did not seem to notice them. 

" Poor, poor Tobal ! How much he has suffered ! 
How his eyes would follow me about the room, even 
when he did not seem to recognise me, as though he 
were imploring me to quench his thirst and mitigate his 
pain. Once, when I was bathing his head with vinegar, 
he called me * Queen of Heaven,' and tried to kneel to 
me. He always had a grateful heart, my poor Tobal ! 
and he has loved me from the time when we were little 
children together, and I don't believe, I can*t believe 

Oh 1 I wish, I wish," cried the girl, passionately, 

as she threw herseif upon the deserted pillows, " that he 
had Said just a little more at parting than he did." 

She sobbed for a few minutes convulsively, then, start- 
ing up, as if ashamed of displaying so much weakness 
even to herseif, she dried her eyes rapidly, and, rising, 
walked up and down the room. 

" Madre di Dios /" she exclaimed, impatiently, " what 
am I thinking of? Crying, positively crying, when I 
ought to be laughing — because my friend is well. Ought 
to be laughing i \am laughing — of course I'm laughing !'* 
And here the merriment which she forced from herseif 
sounded sadder than tears. " Or if I'm not, I ought to 
be whipped. But what fools we women are ! Why 
wasn't I bom a man ? I might have had more sense in 
me then. Tobal has double my sense. He wouldn't be 
such a pig as to cry because I had just recovered from a 
serious illness. I must be going to take the fever myself, 
I fancy, and that won't do with all I have before me." 

She dapped her hand upon her pocket as she spoke, 
and feit the outline of the letter she had placed there. 
The touch of it seemed to infuse fresh spirit in her. 
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" I have ten thousand things to do before to-morrow/' 
she Said impulsively, "and I. waste my precious time 
here, whimpering like a school-girl. Leona Lacoste, I 
hate you / You have no more spirit, nor energy, nor 
courage than the rest of your sex. You have been shut 
up in these dose little rooms with that poor weak boy tili 
you are as bad as himself. Fancy ! my adually crying 
because the child was too ill to make me a long speech 
of thanks and compliments before he started on his 
travels — when I hate compliments into the bargain! 
Samt Jago ! what shall I require next ? " 

All this time she had been coUecting the few articles 
that belonged to her, and which she could carry in a 
basket on her arm. Now she flung her mantilla over 
her Shoulders, and placed a broad-brimmed hat upon her 
head. 

^^ Au revoir, mon frh'e/^* she said, lightly, as she 
kissed her fingers in the direction of the empty bed. 
** Please the saints we shall meet again, to laugh together 
over this little adventure. And I will tease thee, 
Tobalito, with the account of thine uncomplimentary 
farewell, and how foolishly vexed I was to think of it 
afterwards. Au revoir I May it be long before I have 
to watch thee on a sick-bed again, chlre / " 

She turned to leave the room with the same mocking 
smile upon her Ups — the innocent jest upon her tongue. 
But before she had crossed the threshold she rushed back, 
and, with a sudden impulse, feil on her knees and pressed 
fond passionate kisses upon the pillows which had held the 
sick man's head 

" The good God have thee in his safe keeping ever, 
my friend and brothei l" she said fervently, as she rose 
to her feet again and hurried from the apartment, 
ashamed of the emotion into which she had been 
betrayed. 

• • • • • 

" Here's a nuisance ! " exclaimed Mr. Burrage to his 
stage manager a few mornings afterwards. 

** What's up now ? " 
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" That jade, d*Acosta, after having kept me waiting for 
her for six weeks past, sends word she is obliged to leave 
New York." 

« Why ? " ^ 

" She doesn*t give her reasons, only that she*s unfit for 
work, and must have change. She doesn't even say 
where she's going to, or when she is Coming back. So 
much for the dependence to be placed on a woman. 
The fact is, she's been nursing that black-eyed brüte she 
calls her brother through a fever, and I suppose he's been 
ordered away, and so she must go too." 

" That's about the long and short," replied the other. 
"You know I never believed in that brother of 
d'Acosta's." 

** Well, whoever he is, he's a deuced lucky fellow to 
have such a nurse. But how am I to replace her? 
That*s the question." 

" Ah, I suppose he's been asking the same. I'm sure 
I can't answer it. You're sure d'Acosta's gone ? " 

" Sure. I sent word at once to her lodgings ; she left 
yesterday." 

" Well, it*s no use cr3dng*over spilt milk. We must do 
the best we can without her. Did you write to England 
by yesterday's mail I " 

" By Jove I no. I quite forgot it," cried Mr. Burrage ; 
and in the annoyance caused by the Omission, Elena 
d'Acosta's sudden disappearance was for awhile for- 
gotten. 




CHAPTER XIII. 




THE HOUSE IN HYDE PARK GARDENS. 

HEN Mr. Henry Evans, head of the well-known 
firm of Evans and Troubridge, of Liverpool, 
had, by dint of hard work and steady applica- 
tion lo business, doubled and trebled the 
fortune left him by bis uncle some two-and-twenty years 
before, he thought it time to set up an establishment in 
London. So he gave up the fine house with its gardens, 
and hothouses, and pineries, in which he had Hved ever 
since he was married, and which he had fumished with 
every luxury and conveni^ice procurable by money — he 
left the friends by whom he had been surrounded since his 
youth, who had known him through trouble and joy, and 
been faithful to him under every aspect of life ; and came 
to a new place, to take up his residence amongst 
strangers, and to find himself encompassed by people and 
manners and customs to which he was as foreign as 
though he had belonged to another country. He feit 
uncomfortable and ill at ease — so did his wife — so, 
doubtless, did his daughter ; but it was the correct thing 
to do, consequently they did it. People who have been 
fortunate enough to amass sufficient money to lift all 
pecuniary care for the future off their Shoulders, always 
seem to imagine that their first duty lies in spending it 
amongst and upon strangers, instead of the friends axA 
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tradesmen who have most daim on them. In conse- 
quence of their wealth they find themselves surrounded 
and courted by a higher class than that with which they 
originally associated, and they feel that they must needs 
put themselves on a par with their new acquaintances, by 
going where they go and seeing what they have seen. 
And thus it often comes to pass that the fortune it has 
taken nearly a lifetime to accumulate is frittered away 
upon a set of aristocratic and fashionable " sharpers," who 
flatter the nouveau riche simply for what he gives them, 
and laugh at him behind his back for his simplicity and 
ignorance, and general want of knowledge of society. 

Mr. Henry Evans was naturally somewhat above the 
regulation " nouveau riche^^ both in education and social 
Status. He had held a high place in the society of his 
native town, and had spent a great deal of his time in 
London. His birth, manners, and appearance were 
those of a gentleman, and he was fitted by them to move 
amongst the noblest in the land. But he had never 
actually resided in London, and was quite ready to take 
the advice of anyone as to what he should " eat, drink, 
and avoid" in that bewildering city. His wife, also, 
although the kindest-hearted, most retiring, and modest 
of ladies, had never moved out of the country in her life, 
and was quite astray amidst the confusion of a London 
season; and his daughter Lucilla, who had been an 
invalid for many years past, was nnable to do more than 
follow the lead of her parents. When the thrce, there- 
fore, found themselves installed in a splendid house in 
Hyde Park Gardens, and called upon to give large 
dinners, and dances, and afternoon receptions, in return 
for civilities shown to them, they feit very much like 
children led about blindfold, and were thankful — Mrs. 
Evans especially — to anyone who would kindly take the 
unusual trouble of entertaining their guests off their 
hands. And anybody who knows what London is, and 
what a number of harpies it contains in the shape of 
needy men and women going about seeking whom they 
may devour, and ready to bow down and worship the 
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first person they meet who will give them a good dinner, 
will readily understand how many offers of assistance in 
dispensing her hospitality good Mrs. Evans received. 

There was more reason, perhaps, for Mr. Evans' 
shifting his quarters from Liverpool to London than for 
most men in the same predicament. Of late years the 
firm to which he belonged had greatly increased its 
connection. The branch establishment in London was 
crowded with traders and correspondents of all nations, 
and for these strangers, cast adrift on the inhospitable 
shores of our metropolis (and no city is less hospitable to 
a stranger), some sort of entertainment was needed. It 
was this knowledge that put the first thought of a town 
residence into Mr. Evans* head. Not but what he might 
have deputed some one to the office, but he was the head 
of the firm, and Lucilla had seen nothing of the world ; 
and after all it was the proper thing to do. And so Mrs. 
Evans, who was one of those good old-fashioned wives 
who consider that their husbands are intended to rule the 
house, and who, moreover, may have feit a little elated at 
the prospect of presiding over an establishment in 
London, readily acquiesced in his decision. So the house 
in Hyde Park Gardens was taken for a term of years, and 
whilst the decorators and upholsterers were having it 
all their own way, the Evans went abroad, that Üiey 
might not be behind their neighbours in familiarity with 
the " grand tour." Having accoraplished which feat (with 
much discomfort and at considerable outlay), they took 
up their quartere in their new house, where they söon 
found themselves surrounded by a bevy of accommodat- 
ing friends, all eager to assist ** Dear Mrs. Evans " in her 
Shopping or housekeeping, or to become " dear Lucilla's " 
nurse and companion, so long as they could repay them- 
selves by driving in Mrs. Evans* carriage, using Mrs. 
Evans* purse, eating Mrs. Evans' dinners, and even> on 
particular occasions, Coming in for " pickings " fi*om Mrs. 
Evan*s wardrobe, or any other of her possessions. For 
the sort of friend to which I allude is never "proud." 
It is amazing, for all their appetites, what amount of 
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hurable-pie they will eat from the hands of those who 
know how to make use of them. 

• • ■ • • 

It was the month of May, and it was evening. From 
the lower part of the house in Hyde Park Gardens the 
various sounds of bustle and movement, with occasional 
bursts of laughter and conversation, showed that a 
dinner-party was, as usual, going on. In the large 
drawing-room overhead, furnished with blue satin and 
gold, Lucilla Evans, the daughter of the house, lay on a 
couch alone. By her side was a small table, holding 
strawberries and cream and wine, but she appeared to 
have pushed it impatiently away. She was too weak to 
join her father's dinner-parties, so she always waited thus 
the retum of her mother and the other ladies. She had 
no organic disease, but she had suffered from a weak 
spine for many years past, and it prevent«d her taking 
any active part in life. And the restraint made her 
fractious. As she listened now to the sounds of feasting 
from below, her pale face, which might have been pretty, 
had she enjoyed better health, contracted with pain and 
envy. She knew she had no right to complain, but it 
seemed hard that all those people should be eatipg and 
drinking at her parent's expense, and making merry over 
their meal, whilst she, the only child and heiress of the 
house, should have to lie there unable to partake of it. 
She tumed restlessly upon her sofa as the idea passed 
through her brain, and she wondered how many of them 
ever bestowed a thought upon her upstairs whilst they 
were gratifying their appetites and their vanity. Yet, 
except for that which it was Heaven's will she should 
endure, Lucilla Evans had little reason for complaint. 
She was positively the idol of her parents. Not a wish 
she ever expressed was left ungratified. She was 
clothed in purple and fine linen, she fared sumptuously 
every day. And she would have exchanged it all to 
enjoy a beggar^s health and strength. It is the way of 
the World. The rieh clothes she wore, the luxuries which 
surrounded her, were as nothing compared to the one 
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thing she lacked. She ever seemed to lake pleasure in 
crumpling and otherwise ill-using the delicate muslin 
trimm ed with the finest of lace in which she could be 
arrayed,asshe tossedfromside toside upon her satin couch. 

It was infinite relief to her to hear the voices on the 
staircase which told her that the ladies were ascending 
to the drawing-room. Lizzie Vereker, a fine handsomie 
girl of two or three and twenty, a perfect specimen of the 
fast young lady of the nineteenth Century, was the first to 
enter. 

" Why, my dear, how dark you are 1 " she exclaimed. 
" But deliciously cool ! You should have feit it down- 
stairs. I thought I shoüld have fainted. And that 
wretch Rivers has been raaking me laugh so with his 
nonsense that I had no time to eat my dinner. How are 
you dear ? Better ? " 

This being a question which was put to Miss Evans by 
all her lady fi*iends whenever they saw her — which was, 
moreover, so utterly unanswerable — she took no notice of 
it whatever. 

"You should have the gas lighted, Mrs. Evans," 
exclaimed an old maid, by name Miss Forrester, who 
had nobly undertaken the task of setting Mrs. Evans 
right upon every particular, even to selecting her 
acquaintances for her. "You should give your man 
Orders always to light the gas before the ladies come up 
from the dinner-table." 

" Oh, of course ! I had forgotten it. I am so very 
stupid," Said poor Mrs. Evans, as she trotted across the 
room to ring the bell. 

" Sit down, marquise," continued Miss Forrester, in 
the most hospitable manner, as she ensconced a pretty 
fashionably-dressed woraan into the largest arm-chair. 
" I*m sure you're tired. You looked so pale at dinner." 

The marquise (it is to be presumed she had some 
other name, but as her friends always addressed her as if 
she were the only marquise in the world, it was difficult 
to arrive at the truth of the matter) took the seat of 
honour as though she wer^ entitkd to it. 
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"I do feel very tired," she said, fanning herseif. 
*' These interminable heavy dinners are distressingly 
fatiguing." 

Miss Forrester leant over her and whispered, " They 
don't know how to do the thing at all, poor creatures ; 
how should they ! Mais on doit souffrir — ^you know the 
rest, my dear." 

The marquise, who was considerably powdered and 
painted, and could not therefore afford to over-exert 
herseif in any way, laughed gently, and lay back in the 
arm-chair with closed eyes. 

" What do you think of the new importation ? " asked 
her friend. 

"The boy, my dear? Oh ! he*s a pretty boy enough. 
IVe asked him to come and see me to-morrow after- 
noon." 

" Your friend, Sir Sydney, may not approve of that, 
Fifine." 

" My dear, what nonsense ! As if anyone in his right 
mind could suppose I should ask a child to visit me 
except out of kindness ; his manners are too brusque for 
Society. I mean to polish him up a little."- 

Meanwhile Mrs. Evans had approached her daughter. 
She was a charming lady in appearance, not old, not half 
old enough looking, in fact, to be the mother of the 
carewom sickly girl upon the sofa — ^but dressed, by com- 
parison with her guests, so dowdily as to seem twice her 
age. For although her clothes were rieh, and made by 
good milliners, Mrs. Evans wore them in such a manner 
as to mar all their fashionable beauties. Her dark- 
brown moir^ dress hung on her as if she had been a 
broomstick, whilst her point-lace^^^z^ was twisted like a 
ribbon round her throat, and her ruffles hung limply from 
her wrists. Her abundant hair slightly streaked with 
gray, was tucked away in the staidest manner beneath a 
matronly cap; for in one particular Mrs. Evans had 
proved obstinately deaf to the reasoning and advice of 
her new friends. She would not change the fashion of 
her cap. She considered the fly-away, fluttering head- 
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dresses which the modistes assured her to be the latest 
fashion, outrageous, and unbecoming (not to say inde- 
cent) for a woman of her age ; and laugh at her as her 
friends might, she insisted upon retaining the shape and 
style which she and her mother before her had always 
worn. Therefore, though the materials of which her 
evening cap was composed were irreproachable, it still 
covered her head, and tied down cosily round her 
cheerful, pleasant little face, as she came smiling to 
Lucilla's side. 

" Well, my dear, and how do you feel this evening ? 
Not touched your strawberries ! Why, how's that ? 
Come, do try some ; they are so refreshing." 

"I didn't want them," replied the girl, peevishly. 
"\Vho's downstairs to-night, mother? What are they 
doing ? " 

" Well, there's papa, of course, and Dr. Hastirigs." 

" He's alway's there. I am sure you might miss him. 
I'm sick of his name." , 

" Oh Lucilla, my dear ! and when he's so good to you. 
What we should have done without him on the tour, I'm 
sure I don't know. What with interpreting for us at the 
railway stations, and guiding us about, and looking after 
you, he was quite our salvation." 

" WeVe had enough of him since, anyway. Who eise 
is there ? " 

** Captain Rivers and Sir Sydney Marchant." 

Lucilla drew her mother*s ear down to her mouth and 
whispered : 

" Is he that womatCs friend ? " 

" What woman, my dear ? " replied Mrs. Evans, in the 
same tone. 

** That marquise, or whatever she is." 

" My dear ! she is the Marquise de Toutlemonde, a 
person of very high connections. Miss Forrester assures 
me ** ' 

*' Never mind it now, mother. I hate her, that's all \ 
and wish Miss F. would keep her friends to herseif. Who 
eise was at dinner ? " 

L 
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" No one — except the young American." 

" What young American ? " 

" Well, Spaniard, I suppose I should say ; only papa 
says he is connected with his American partners, and has 
come over on the business of the firm. Such a strange- 
looking lad, my dear; and so handsome. Doesn't 
appear to be more than eighteen or nineteen, too ; but 
he must be older, papa teils me." 

" What's his name ? " 

"Don — Don There, it's quite slipped my 

memory. But I never can manage these foreign names. 
Miss Forrester, can you remember what the young gentle- 
man from America is called?" 

" Don Christobal Valera," replied Madame La Mar- 
quise de Toutlemonde. 

"Thank you, marquise. Though I wonder you 
should think of it so readily." 

** Well, / should, if anyone, Mrs. Evans, considering 
he is a countryman of mine." 

" Are you Spanish ? " demanded Lizzie Vereker, 
bluntly. 

"Certainly. I was bom and brought up in Anda- 
lusia." 

" I shouldn't have thought it, to hear you speak.** 

"Whynot?" 

" Your English is so fluent I suppose it is due to 
your having lived so long in town ; but really, if you 
hadn't told me to the contrary, I should have said it had 
quite the cockney ring about it" 

The marquise changed the subject by tuming and 
speaking to Miss Forrester in a low tone. 

" A very unpleasant sort of girl that — so pert and out- 
spoken in her remarks." 

" Particularly so. Wants putting down, I should 
say. By the way, Miss Vereker, are we to congratulate 
you ? " 

" On what ? " 

"Your engagement to Captain Rivers. You are 
engaged to him, are you not ? " 
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" Most decidedly not To become engaged to any- 
one is the last thing in the world that I think of doing." 

" Indeed. I am surprised to hear it. I imagined 
you were rather partial to the gentleman than otherwise." 

" So I am, Miss Forrester ; very partial, indeed. I 
like them all so much, in fact, that I never shall be able 
to make up my mind to tie myself down to one." 

Madame de Toutlemonde closed her eyes, and looked 
disgusted, as though such a sentiment were altogether too 
immoral for her to listen to. 

** You have shocked Fifine here," quoth Miss Forres- 
ter. " She is not accustomed to hear such strong opinions 
from young unmarried ladies." 

It was Miss Vereker's tum then. 

" I daresay not. It is the married women nowadays 
that * out-Herod Herod.' By the way, marquise, how 
is your poor husband ? " 

" Much the same, thank you." 

" How distressing it must be for you to be obliged 
always to leave him at home, and to be dependent on 
the kindness of your gentlemen friends for escort Is it 
true that Sir Sydney Marchant is your cousin ? " 

" Who told you so ? " demanded the marquise, with a 
faint access of colour to her cheek. 

"No one. But young Taylor mentioned you had 
given it out at your own dinner-table the other day. So 
I thought perhaps it might be true." 

" He is a sort of cousin of my husband's." 

" Of the marquis ? Really, how stränge ! Because I 
know all the Marchants well, and they particularly pride 
themselves on the unsuUied purity of their race." 

" Have you any engagement for to-morrow?" suddenly 
demanded Madame of Miss Forrester. 

**No. Why doyouask?" 

" I want so much to go to the Crystal Palace Dog 
Show, and one of my horses has fallen lame." 

"Oh, I daresay Mrs. Evans is going, and will be 
pleased to take you. Mrs. Evans ! " räising her voice to 
reach across the room. 
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" Yes, Miss Forrester." 

*'0f course you're going to the Dog Show at the 
Crystal Palace to-morrow 1 " 

" I didn't know there was to be one." 

" Didn't know ! Why, my good creature, where are 
your eyes? It's posted all over the town. Youmustgo. 
The Palace will be crammed." 

"I am so afraid of the heat and crowd for Lucilla. 
She cannot stand for any time without suffering from iL" 

" It's not the place for Lucilla, certainly." 

" And I don't care to go without her, you see." 

" But I'll go with you with pleasure, and so will the 
marquise, I'm sure. We intended going, and it's all one 
to US who we go with. When shall you start ? About 
three o'clock I think will be a nice time. We shall be 
able then to drive comfortably down there and back 
before dinner-time." 

"Well, if you really think I ought to go," said poor 
Mrs. Evans, dubiously. 

" There's no thinking in the matter. I'm sure of it," 
retumed Miss Forrester. "Anyway, Fifine, and I will 
be here by three to-morrow, and then, if you really don't 
wish to go " 

" You and Madame will take the carriage and go with- 
out me," interposed her hostess. " Ah, that's very good 
of you. And then you can teil me all about it on your 
return. For if Lucilla should happen to be too unwell 
to join US, I really would rather stay by her.'* 

"Well, you n\ust do as you choose about that, of 
course, Mrs. Evans. But at all events the marquise and 
I will keep our engagement with you. Won't we, 
Fifine? 

" Just as you like, dear. It will make no difference to 
me," responded the marquise, amiably. 

At this juncture, the door opened to admit three of the 
genllemen, Sir Sydney Marchant, Captain Rivers, and 
Dr. Hastings. Sir Sydney was a middle-aged, overblown, 
sensual-looking man, unpleasant to contemplate, and 
unpleasant to know — at all events, to most people. From 
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the effusive manner in which he was received by bis 
Cousin, Madame de Toutlemonde, however, it may be 
presumed that she was an exception to the rest of the 
World. 

Captain Rivers was a tall, good-looking soldier, who 
was evidently on the best of terms with Miss Lizzie 
Vereker, and lost no time in securing the seat next to 
her. 

Dr. Hastings (or Tom Hastings, as he was called by 
all his intimate friends) was neither handsome nor tall ; 
but he had a good and strong face, with kind, clever 
eyes, and a great sense of humour in his composition. 
He was a Liverpool man, and had known the Evans in 
their old home, and gladly renewed the acquaintanceship 
in London. He did not consider Lucilla's case hopeless, 
and constantly cheered her parents and herseif with the 
prospect that another year or two would see her outgrow 
the constitutional debility. Mr. Evans thought very 
highly of the young man's talent, and had installed him 
as medical adviser to the family. He had even taken 
him on the " grand tour " with them, that Lucilla's health 
might not suffer from any imprudence on theu: part And 
his confidence was justified by that of the public. Dr. 
Hastings was a very clever and rising surgeon, and de- 
served all his friends thought or said of him. He was, 
moreover, a man of the world, and not to be easily de- 
ceived. During his town practice, he had visited with 
all sorts of people, and had his eyes wide open. For this 
reason there were a few ladies and gentlemen (Madame 
de Toutlemonde and Sir Sydney Marchant, for example) 
who both hated and feared Dr. Hastings, and lost no 
occasion of speaking against him. It was stränge, how- 
ever, that Lucilla Evans should have taken a distaste (it 
was scarcely to be called a dislike) to the man who had 
really benefitted her health, and was so constantly atten- 
tive to her — stränge, that is to say, to anyone who did 
not know the secret of her heart and his. For the cause 
lay in the fact that Dr. Hastings was too attentive, and 
that his attentions bore a deeper meaning than mere 
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interest in her as a patient. He was fond of Lucilla 
Evans, and she feit the influence without acknowledging 
it; and not being prepared to retum his affection, it 
worried instead of pleasing her. She was a nervous, 
sensitive girl, who had been brought up in the country, 
and unused to be flirted with or dangled after, and she 
could not bear to see that Dr. Hastings* eyes rested on 
her longer than was necessary, or that he lowered his 
voice when he addressed her. It would have delighted 
Lizzie Vereker, who would have drawn on the unfortunate 
doctor by her smiles and whispers until he was beside 
himself ; but it only made Lucilla Evans fractious and 
uncomfortable. As he entered the room that evening, 
and at once made his way up to her side, she bounded 
into a sitting position with such alacrity as must have 
been hurtful to her weakened spine. 

" Why do you rise ? You shouldn't move so quickly 
— ^you will injure yourself," he said, gently, as he reached 
the sofa. " You had better lie down again, or you will 
not be able to 'sit up when Mr. Evans comes, and then 
he will be disappointed." 

" I am so sick of lying down," said the girl, with a sigh. 
Yet she did as he told her, notwithstanding. 

" I am sure you are. No one feels more for you than 
I do, who know so well what you suffer. But patience, 
Lucy" (he had been allowed by reason of their early 
acquaintance to fall into the habit of addressing her by 
her Christian name), "and it will all come right in the 
end." 

" So you say," she answered, somewhat ungraciously. 
" I shall believe it when I see it." 

He took no notice of her mood. 

"Have you been out to-day?" 

" We drove in the park, as usual. And, as usual, Miss 
Forrester was stuck beside me all the way, and mamma 
had to sit on the back seat." 

" Miss Forrester appears to be always with you 
now." 

" Not by viy wish, Dr, Hastings ; you may be sure q\ 
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that. But she is continually popping in at odd moments ; 
and what can mamma do, when the carriage is waiting ät 
the door, but ask her to accompany us? But she is 
preferable to her friend." 

^* By the way, I wanted to ask you, Lucy, who is that 
lady in pink and white ? " 

"The marquise of'^omething or other," 

" How did you come to know her?" 

" Miss Forrester brought her here to call on mamma," 

" Where does she live ? " 

" I don't know. Somewhere in Bayswater, but mamma 
returned the call alone." 

" Is she married ? " 

"Oh, of course. To an old fellöw, I believe, who 
cares for nothing but chemistry and experiments, and is 
always ill. And so she goes about with Miss Forrester. 
At least so mamma says. I don't like the woman myself. 
She's too affected to please me. And I think that man 
she takes about with her is horrid." 

Dr. Hastings looked grave. 

" I wish your mamma would be more careful whom 
she admits to her acquaintance," he said. " There can 
be very little sympathy between you and this marquise, 
I should think." 

" But she is a great friend of Miss Forrester's," put in 
Lucilla. 

"Yes, yes, exactly so," replied her companion, and 
then he turned and looked at Madame de Toutlemonde 
for a little while, as if he had seen her before, and was 
silent. 

" Where's the young American papa brought home to 
dinner ? " demanded Lucilla of him, presently. 

"I don't know, I'm sure. Mr. Evans took him into 
the study, I think, for a little conversation." 

" Is he so very handsome, as they say ? " 

" Handsome ! Not a bit of it He's got a pretty face, 
but that is not generally considered desirable in a man. 
He's quite a lad, with the merest down upon his upper 
lip. The Spanish correspondent, I think your father 
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told me, of some American firm. I don't think you will 
take much interest in him, Lucilla." 

" I don't take much interest in anything," she answered, 
wearily. 

"You shall, some day. Meanwhile, would you like 
some music? Shall I ask Miss Vereker to sing?" 

" I prefer talking. Is this Spaniard very dark ? " 

" Harping on that Spaniard again ! What makes you 
think of him ? No ; his hair and eyes are of a reddish 
colour, I believe, but I really forget. I was not so inter- 
ested in his appearance as you seem to be." 

** I hate dark hair," said Lucilla, brusquely. 

Tom Hastings sighed, and passed his hand ruefully 
through his own dark hair, which, from much thought 
and study, was plentifully sprinkled with grey. 
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with yoii arc all-sufficient. You have known Messrs. 
Halliday and Upjohn for more than a year." 

" For more than a year, sir." 

" And have been their Spanish correspondent for that 
period ? " 

'* I can write fluently in Spanish, French, or Portuguese, 
sir. I will give you a specimen of my style, if you will 
permit me." 

"There is no occasion, Don Valera. I have every 
faith in your assertion. But as the negotiations by which 
we hope to extend the business of the firm entail correspon- 
dence with certain Spanish houses, it was as well to make 
sure of your ability to conduct it. I may even have to 
send you to Madrid on the same business." 

** I am at your command, sir, and only too ready to do 
anything you may require. Am I likely to have to start 
soon ? ** 

" By no means. Thore's no hurry at all about the 
matter ; in fact, we can hardly get things in train under a 
month or so. Meanwhile, where are you staying? Have 
you friends in London ? " 

"None ! I am an entire stranger here. I slept last 
night at an hotel." 

" Then you must accept the hospitality of my house 
during your visit to England." 

** But it will be imposing on your goodness," stammered 
the stranger. " It is really too much." 

** Not another word, my dear sir," said Mr. Evans. " I 
will not hear of your leaving us again. Your room is 
ready for you, and I will send to the hotel for your things. 
Don't think twice about it. We are very seldom without 
guests in the house, and I make a point of entertaining 
all the gentlemen who come to London on business con- 
nected with the firm. But you are very, very young," 
he added, laying a patronising band on his vititor's 
Shoulder. 

" I am older than I seem," was the youth's reply. He 
evidently did not like his age being alluded to. Gentle- 
men who c^n boast of ^s much down on their upper lips 
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as the peel of an apple do usually try to change the sub- 
ject when years are made the topic of conversation. 

" That matter being settled," said Mr. Evans cheerfully, 
*' suppose we join the ladies in the drawing-room. I have 
still to introduce you to my daughter." 

As he foUowed his host up the broad staircase the 
young stranger could not help looking earnestly at him. 
He saw before him a man of perhaps forty years of age, 
in appearance much younger, with a fair complexion, 
made florid by good living, mirthful blue eyes, reddish 
hair, which was more than " reddish" in his whiskers, and 
a tall, well rounded figure. The stranger thought of 
another head of hair prematurely whitened, of another 
pair of eyes dimmed with sorrow, ofastoopingattenuated 
form, and a moumful voice, and seeming to gain courage 
from the recollection, ascended the staircase with a firm 
Step and a resolute expression of countenance. His ap- 
pearance in the drawing-room caused some little commo- 
tion. Lucilla Evans moved tranquilly into an arm-chair, 
Madame de Toutlemonde roused herseif from her State of 
semi-drowsiness, and Lizzie Vereker neglected to attend 
to what Captain Rivers was saying to her, as she watched 
the introduction that was taking place between the young 
Spaniard and the daughter of their host. 

" Don Valera, this is Miss Evans. Lucy, my dear, let 
me present to you Don Christobal Valera, who has come 
all the way from New York to visit our firm on business, 
and who will be our guest, I trust, until it shall be 
concluded." 

Lucilla Evans raised her eyes to the stranger's counte- 
nance and withdrew them instantly, blushing deeply. 
There was something in the face of the new comer that 
attracted her at once. He, on the contrary, saw nothing 
before him but a pallid, sickly-looking woman of almost 
five-and-twenty years of age, of whcrm his first idea was 
how little she resembled either her father or her mother, 
and how much too old she appeared to be their daughter. 
But as the young lady seemed willing enough after the 
(irst minute to talk and laugh with him, he conquered his. 
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feeling of indifference, and did his best to make himself 
agreeable. 

'*This is your first visit to our country, I persume, Don?" 
she commenced. 

"Quite the first, mademoiselle. I was born and 
brought up in the Brazils." 

" Oh ! I thought you were a Spaniard ? " 

" It is not impossible to be a Spaniard and yet never to 
have Seen one's native country." 

" True ! I had forgot ! But you live in New York 
now ? " 

" I do mademoiselle." 

** It is a beautiful country, is it not ? I have always 
feit most interested in America, and longed to visit it But 
I shall never do that," with a heavy sigh. 

" I will teil mademoiselle all she may desire to know," 
Said the stranger, as he ensqonced himself in the chair 
next to her ; '* that is to say if the relation can afford her 
any pleasure." 

But this monopoly of the Spanish hero on the part of 
Lucilla Evans did not please Miss Vereker, who imme- 
diately quitted Captain Rivers' side to take possession öf 
another seat close to the young couple. 

** I want to hear all about New York, too, Don Valera," 
she interrupted, archly. "I am greatly interested in 
hearing about new places. Are there many theatres 
there ? " . 

" Many, mademoiselle, and most beautifully fitted up 
and decorated." 

" Did you often go to them ? " 

« Very often." 

" How often ? Twice a week? " 

"More than that; sometimes I went several nights in 
succession." 

** Oh, that must have been charming ! " exclaimed 
Lucilla. " I have so often longed to be able to go to the 
play, but the fatigue is too much for me. What would I 
not give to be as strong as you are." 

" Each back is fitted to the bürden, mademoiselle," 
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Said the stranger, gently, " and no one of us can know 
what the other bears. There are worse calamities in life 
than the inability to attend theatres." 

" Teil me more," said Lucilla. " I like to hear you 
talk. Have you left many friends behind you ? " 

" None," replied her companion, bitterly j then, recover- 
ing himself, he added, " except a brolher. And when I 
last saw him he was almost too ill to speak." 

" That was very sad. I hope he will soon get better, 
and perhaps be able to join you," 

"Do you sing, Don Valera?" interrupted Lizzie 
Vereker. 

" I do, mademoiselle." 

**Then do go to the piano and sing us a song; we are 
really getting as dull as ditch-water. I shall be forced to 
return to Captain Rivers if this goes on." 

" I do not sing to the pianoforte, or I should be happy 
to oblige you." 

"What do you sing to, then?" 

" My guitar." 

" And have you got it with you ? " 

" It is amongst my luggage." 

In another minute the guitar had been sent for, and 
unpacked, and laid in its owner's hands. He tuhed it, 
played a short prelude, and then burst into one of those 
inspiriting Neapolitan tarantellas, the airs of which are 
so catching. 

His voice was rieh and mellow, the music a mere baga- 
teile, the accompaniment light and subdued, and Lucilla 
Evans, whose nervous Organisation could not stand the 
noise ot a shrill voice and a shrieking bravura, was de- 
lighted with the singer and the singing, and as soon as 
the song was concluded begged for another. Don Valera 
complied by playing a lively Spanish cachuca, which 
charmed his listener more than the first had done. The 
picturesque appearance of the musician, together with the 
novelty of his Instrument (for it is a rare thing to hear the 
guitar well played in England at the present period), 
made a great Impression on the female portion of his 
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audience, and, with the exception of Mr. Evans, propor- 
tionately disgusted the men. But that good man, pleased 
with anything that brought a smile to his daughter's face, 
applauded the young Spaniard almost as much as the 
ladies had done, and Don Valera sang bailad after ballad, 
until some of the Company, tired of being kept out in the 
cold, proposed adjoumment to the billiard-room. 

" Hang it all," cried Captain Rivers, as he entered that 
refuge with Sir Sydney Marchant and Tom Hastings. 
" Enough's as good as a feast. I was getting positively 
sick of that fellow's squalling. And to see all the women 
hapging over him in that absurd manner is too tantalising, 
'pon my soul it is." 

"What they can see in him to hang over I can't 
imagine," grumbled Tom Hastings. "A fat Spaniard 
tinkling a guitar. I bet the fellow can neither smoke, 
ride, nor play a game at billiards." 

" None of these d d foreigners ever can," interposed 

Sir Sydney. "And this one is a mere boy." 

" A mere boy ? He looks more like a woman stuck 
into boy's clothes to me. I should like to try my biceps 
against his^ though I believe he's taller than I am, and 
broader into the bargain." 

" All fat, my dear Hastings, every bit of it fat. You'd 
knock him into the middle of next week in no time. But 
that's just the sort of creature the women like to rave 
about They'U let him dangle after them and wind their 
wools, and tum over their music, and sit in their pockets 
all day long j see if they don't." 

" But devil a one of them will marry him," growled Sir 
Sydney. 

** Heaven forbid ! " cried Tom. " One might as well 
taHc of their marrying a pussy-cat. He looks about as 
soft and useless." 

" I thought we'd track you," exclaimed the merry voice 
of Lizzie Vereker, as, foUowed by the marquise and Don 
Valera, she appeared on the threshold of the billiard- 
room. 

" You're pretty gentlemen to slope away in the middle 
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of the evening, and leave us poor women to amuse our- 
selves." 

" We thought you were so very well employed, Miss 
Vereker,'* said Captain Rivers pointedly, " that it seemed 
a pity to disturb you. Is all the singing over?" 

" It is for the nonce, and I have brought the nightiii- 
gale here that he may enjoy himself with the other birds 
of night" 

" I do not suppose the Don is likely to care for p)n'a- 
mids," Said Dr. Hastings, with a sneer. " So thoroughly 
English a game would have few charms for a foreigner." 

" You forget that I am a New Yorker," replied Don 
Valera, with spirit ; " and that New Yorkers have tried 
everything." 

** Indeed. Then perhaps you will take a cue and show 
US how to play." 

" I will show you how we play," retumed the youth, as 
he made a stroke that put all that had gone before it to 
shame. 

" Bravo ! " cried Miss Vereker, clapping her hands. 

" A lucky fluke," observed Rivers. 

"Then I'U make another," said the stranger, as he 
rested his cue on his small white band (looking so un- 
usually small and white by those of the English men 
präsent), and played a still better stroke than the first. 
The ladies were again loud in their plaudits, and the men 
began to perceive that the young Spaniard's skill was not 
entirely due to good luck. 

"You have been used to this kind of thing, sir," 
observed Sir Sydney, grandly. 

" I am used to everything, monsieur," was the grander 
answer. 

" Indeed I I should like to hear a list of your 
accomplishments. " 

" An intimate acquaintance of the use of the broad- 
sword," replied the Don, regarding him fixedly ; " and 
a knowledge not only how and when to use i^ but on 
whom I Do you wish to hear more ? " 

"By no means. That is quite enough," said Sir 
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Sydney, uneasily. " We have no time to waste in listen- 
ing to each other's boasts this evening." 

" You begged the question of me, monsieur. Am I to 
proceed with the game or not ? " 

" Of course, riding is amongst your acquirements, Don 
Valera," said Miss Vereker, admiringly. 

"It is, mademoiselle, but not in the fashion you 
practise it in your country. I have been used to ride 
bare-back, or at most with a pair of stirrups slung across 
my mustang's saddle-cloth whilst I rode over the pathless 
prairie with a lasso in my hand." 

" How delightful ! How exciting ! What adventures 
you must have encountered ! " said Lizzie Vereker, with 
sparkling eyes. " And what did you lasso ? " 

•*Wild cattle, mademoiselle, or horses. But some- 
times I went pig-spearing, or shot the wild game, both 
large and small, which is very plentiful in the Brazils." 

" That beats anything you have ever done," observed 
Lizzie to her unfortunate Captain Rivers. 

" It is easy to talk," he muttered below his breath, as 
he moved away to another part of the room. Quite 
below his breath though. The new comer might be a 
" fat Spaniard," and "a mere boy," but since they had 
Seen his eyes flash at the mention of the broad-sword, 
they had dropped the idea of thinking it worth while to 
insult their host's guest. 

" It is from the Brazils that the dear little humming- 
bird comes, isn't it ? " asked Madame la Marquise. 

" Not only the humming-bird, madame, but hundreds 
of other birds almost as beautiful ; and such flowers as, 
I imagine, you have never dreamt of in England." 

" Oh ! you must teil me all about them, Don." 

"Any day that you wish to hear it, I am entirely at 
your Service," he rejoined, as he applied himself afresh 
to the game they were playing. 

Before they parted that night, the supposed Don Valera 
had proved to the gentlemen assembled in the Evans' 
house jthat he could not only smoke and play a game of 
billiards, but hold his own with the very best of them 
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there. Lucilla Evans and Lizzie Vereker (who was stay- 
ing in the house) appeared to be so much taken up with 
the new comer, that Captain Rivers and Doctor Hastings 
left them in the very worst of humours, knowing they 
were to be subjected to the young Spaniard's fascination 
without the safeguard of their presence. If they had 
only known the truth, how very easy they might have 

made themsehres. " * 

• • • • 

• 

As for Valera himself, so soon as he was shown up to 
the bedroom allotted to his use, he locked the door 
carefuUy behind him, threw off his fashionable new 
habiliments with a sigh of relief, and feit that for a few 
hours at least he might cast aside the restraint that galled 
him, and be what he was — Leona Lacoste, 

" So far, so good," she thought, as she stretched her- 
seif upon her couch. " I have succeeded hitherto better 
than I could possibly have expected. There has not been 
a hitch anywhere. My voyage is over. I have met my 
uncle. I am located under his very roof, with permission 
to remain here as long as I choose. Now, if the fates are 
only propitious, and Halliday and Upjohn do not take it 
into their heads to write some letter conceming Tobal 
that shall upset my plans, I shall probably gain a clear 
month to work in." 

" Dear Tobal. I wonder how he is progressing, and 
if the country air has made him strong again. The 
worst part of this business has been to cut myself off 
from all communication with him. What will he think 
of me, mon pauvre fr^re? What will he say? Oh, 
Tobalito mio, I could have done it for naught but one 
thing — My Father's Name / The girl Lucilla fancies me, 
I can see plainly. How stränge it is that I, who, in a 
woman's garb am generally disliked by women, should 
excite their s)nnpathies directly I assume clothes to 
which I have no right. All the girls feil in love with me 
on the stage when I appeared as a boy. Bah, the fools ! 
How short-sighted they must be. But I must not blame 
them for it now. Their folly may prove my salvation. 

M 
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"Lucilla Evans is everything in this house, I can 
perceive that; therefore, to obtain her favour is to 
become a general favourite. And I must work upon 
her liking for me, in order to gain sufficient general 
Information to commence my investigation upon. She 
looks shrewd, and she is not very young. If I am any 
judge of age, hers must be five-and-twenty at the least. 
If that is true, and this sad business happened two-and- 
twenty years ago, she may even remember to have heard 
it spoken of. 

" But stop ! of what am I thinking? 

" That man — the Boston manager — said that my poor 
father was the eider son, and he wrs only two-and-twenty 
at the time of the murder. 

" My uncle could not have been married so soon. 
How then can he have a daughter of that age? She 
must be younger than I imagined ! 

" Yet I cannot believe it. There are lines in her face 

which nothing but the passage of time will bring. How 

totally unlike she is to both her parents. Not a single 

feature is the same. She looks as if she came of a 

different race altogether. Anyway my first endeavour 

must be to make great friends with her, and hear all the 

family may have to teil me of the details of that terrible 

time." 

• . . • • 

Acting upon this determination, Leona exerted herseif 
to the utmost to foster the fancy that Lucilla appeared to 
have taken for her. She hovered about her couch all 
day, delicately attentive to her many little wants, and 
always ready to converse or to hold her tongue as the 
invalid seemed best inclined. Dr. Hastings, who had 
been accustomed in bis rough way to fetch and carry for 
Lucilla, but whose intentions had ever been better than 
his mode of carrying them out, sunk terribly in her 
estimation as nurse by comparison with the new comer. 
'Don Valera's voice was so low and musical, it never 
went through her head as poor Tom's did; and his 
hands were so firm and gentle, he never let the cushions 
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slip, or clashed the teacups, or made any other jar to 
startle and alarm her. And he woiild sit for hours by 
her sofa reading to her, or talking oY those far-ofF beauti- 
ful countries which she could never hope to see for 
herseif, singing quaint Foreign songs to the soft accom- 
paniment of his guitar. In a few days it seemed as 
though Lucilla could go nowhere and enjoy nothing, 
unless this Spanish youth were by her side. She drove 
out with him in the carriage, he walked beside her 
invalid-chair in the Park, he carried her meals up to the 
drawing-room ; in fact he waited on her like a servant, 
and became more necessary to her happiness every day. 
Mr. and Mrs. Evans saw their daughter srailing and 
contented, and were delighted with the improvement, 
never minding whence it came ; Leona perceived the 
influenae she was gaining over Lucilla's mind, and 
praised heaven for the good fortune that had given her 
such an ally. Since they conversed, when together, on 
every topic under the sun, it was not difficult to her 
woman's tact, to bring round the conversation to the 
subject she preferred to speak on ; and thus it came to 
pass that, as they were driving together one moming, 
about a week after her arrival, in the quiet shady roads 
round Wimbledon and Roehampton, she made her first 
attempt to gain some infonnation respecting the Liver- 
pool murder. 

" How lovely the trees are ! " observed Lucilla. " Who 
would think we were but a few miles out of London ? I 
should think your Brazilian forests could hardly boast of 
finer specimens than those chestnuts, Don Valera ? '* 

" Ah, mademoiselle ! you can have no idea of the 
Vegetation of the Brazils until you see it. It is almost 
too beautiful for earth. And yet amidst such wealth of 
loveliness as nature shows us there, people can still rob 
and ill-treat, and murder one another ! Crime is not so 
prevalent, I think, in this climate. You are colder, more 
patient, and more forgiving than the children of the 
south." 

" I don*t think we are ! We have dread{ul t«\Ä^<£^ 
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committed in England, sometimes ; but mamma does 
not like me to read such accounts, because I dream of 
them at night. It must be terrible to be murdered ; to 
have your throat cut, or to be shot, or poisoned. The 
mere thought of it makes me shudder." 

" Yet you must have heard a good deal of that sort of 
thing in Liverpool, mademoiselle. The people about 
there are a very rough lot, are they not ? " 

"I don't think so — not worse than others, I mean. 
Papa* had a sad case happen once in his warehouse, 
though " 

"Yes, yes," said Leona, eagerly. She fully believed 
she was going to hear the story now. 

"A very dreadful case. A poor woman killed her 
baby, and hid the body under some empty casks that 
were packed away there. But that is all I know. They 
will not let me hear of such things, as I said before." 

" I have heard, mademoiselle — that is, I read in an 
old newspaper — oh, years and years ago — of another that 
took place also, if I remember rightly, on your father's 
premises.*' 

" Did you ? " said Lucilla, with wide-open eyes. " How 
was that ? " 

**It was the murder of a man, I believe, and the 
murderer was never traced." 

**How Strange! I never heard of it. It may have 
been some other firm, not papa's." 

** No. I am sure it was the house of Messrs. Evans 
and Troubridge." 

** Oh, Mr. Troubridge died in a fit Perhaps you are 
thinking of that, Don Valera ? " 

" No. This was the murder of a clerk of the name of 
Anson, which happened about two-and-twenty years ago. 
Has no one ever mentioned it to you ? " 

" Never. I fancy you must be mistaken. Only I was 
not much more than a baby at that time. I am just five- 
and-twenty. It is stränge you should imagine it happened 
in that year, though." 

" Why ? " 
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"Because it is just two-and-twenty years since papa 
and mamma sent me away from Liverpool, to be brought 
up down in the country." 

" Why did they send you away, mademoiselle ? " 

" I was a sickly little thing, I believe, and country air 
was recommended to me. I was brought up in Sussex, 
by a Mrs. Gibson. I never knew I had a father or a 
mother tili I was nearly eight years cid ; and then they 
came down to Sussex one day and took me home to 
LiveipooL I remember I was so astonished. They 
seemed quite like strangers to me. But they were so 
kind. I was soon as happy as I could be. But it was 
funny — wasn't it ? " 

" You never saw Mr. and Mrs. Evans tili you were 
äght years oldV^ said Leona, musingly. 




CHAPTER XV. 



ON THE SCENT. 




EVER saw your parents tili you were eight 
years oldV^ repeated Leona, in a tone of 
surprise. 

** Oh ! I had seen them before, I suppose, 
Don Valera, but that was the first occasion I can 
remember doing so." 

** And you are their only child, too ! " 

" And a good thing for them, if the others would have 
been half the trouble that I have been. But mamma did 
have another child — z. little boy, who died soon after he 
was born. She has often told me of him. I am sorry I 
was not a boy too, for papa's sake. 

"I am sure he would rather have you as you are, 
mademoiselle." 

" Do you think so ? Anyway it is of no use wishing 
things to be difFerent from what they are. You went to 
see the marquise yesterday, Don, did you not ? " 

** I had that honour, by madame's special invitation." 

** And who did you meet there ? " 

**Sir Sydney Marchant, Miss Forrester, and three 
gentlemen whose names I do not remember." 

« No other ladies ? " 

" None except Miss Forrester, and I mean except 

Miss Forrester." 
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"You are keeping something from me, Don Valera. 
Why should I not know of all the Company, then ? " 

" I assure you I have told you all !" 

"No beautiful young lady, with melting eyes and 
golden hair, to take you captive ? " 

" Had there been such, she could have had no influence 
on nie, mademoiselle." 

" Why ? Is your heart ahready gone ? " 

Leona gave a sudden sigh. 

"I think it is. At all events I have not left it at 
Madame de Toutlemonde's." 

" Ah, Don ! I am afraid you are no better than the 
rest of your sex. But it is stränge (is it not ?) that there 
should be no ladies present at the luncheon but the 
hostess and Miss Forrester ? " 

" I did not think it stränge. I have seen a great deal 
of the World, mademoiselle, and I should not care — I 
mean if I were a woraan — I should not care to make a 
friend of the Marquise de Toutlemonde." 

"You don't like her," said Lucilla, with an air of 
content. 

" I do not, indeed ! But I say it to you in strict con- 
fidence. I have no right to abuse the lady's hospitality." 

" I am very glad you don't like her," observed Lucilla, 
" because / don't either." 

** Had not your father an eider brother once ? " asked 
Leona, harking back to the old subject. 

" Oh yes," said her companion readily, " his brother 
George — but he died long ago. There is a miniature of 
him in the study, but papa always keeps it locked up in 
one of the drawers in his writing table. I saw it once 
and asked who it was. Then he told me." 

** He was very fond of him, perhaps ? " 

" I think he must häve been. I know mamma said I 
mustn't mention his name again to papa, because it upset 
him. But it all happened long before I was born. Ray- 
mond had sometimes spoken of him to me. Have you 
observed that old woman who always accompanies me to 
the carriage with my shawls and wraps ? She is Ray- 
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mond. She was papa's nurse, and has lived in the family 
more than forty years. I found her crying one day, poor 
old thing ! and when I asked her the reason, she said it 
was her bonnie Master George's birthday, and it made 
her sad to think of him. I thought it very nice and 
aifectionate of her. Don*t you ? " 

" Very nice," repeated Leona, mechanically.^ She had 
already made up her mind, if possible, to get on the right 
side of Nurse Raymond. 

They arrived at home to find the luncheon-room and 
table filled by a set of visitors, not one of whom had 
received an invitation to attend the meal. But, thanks 
to Miss Forrester and a few such enterprising spirits that 
had now become the rule in the Evans' household, people 
dropped in and out just as they chose, at all hours of the 
day; and the poor dear hostess thought it very con- 
venient that they should do so, without giving her the 
trouble to ask them, and remained perfectly innocent of 
the fact that she was being " fleeced " without mercy, 
and that her splendid mansion had been turned into a 
mere house of call for the lunchless and the tired. 

Foremost amorigst the self-invited guests that day 
were two old maiden sisters of the name of Lillietrip, who 
lived chiefly upon such chance visits to their friends, and 
knew the exact breakfast, luncheon, and dinner hour of 
all their acquaintances. They were gushing, enthusiastic, 
youthful creatufes, of about sixty years of age, withered and 
skinny to a degree, but still young ! öh so young ! in their 
thoughts, manners, and mode of expression, and used to 
take huge fancies to strangers at first sight, which they 
discarded as soon as they found the new-made friends 
attracted more attention than they did themselves. They 
lived together in a suite of roöms where they allured 
visitors, especially young men, on the pretence of attend- 
ing fancy-dress balls, private theatricals, and musical 
parties, but which visitors, finding by experience that the 
Chief part of such entertainments consisted in seeing and 
hearing the Misses Lillietrip act, dance, and sing, were 
accustomed to fight shy of lending their comntenance to 
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the proceedings ; or if they went, were bold enough to 
cause not a little amusement for theraselves whilst there. 
This last alternative, however, was always highly resented 
by the Misses Lillietrip, especially if the offender hap- 
pened to be a female, younger and better-looking than 
themselves, and fortunate enough to have induced some 
of the gentlemen present to be amused at the same time. 
They would speak sharply of her as "bold" and 
*' f orward " and " designing," and even hint (but strictly 
behind her back) that her reputation was not whoUy 
above reproach. They had been much troubled with oije 
or two such recreants lately, and been obliged to give 
out in consequence (but also strictly behind their backs), 
that they had been forced to " weed " their little society, 
arid were deterrained in future to receive none such as 
cared for them for theraselves alone. Miss Forrester 
and Madame de Toutlemonde had been heard to observe 
that in that case the Misses Lillietrip would have very 
f ew flowers leit in the garden of their acquaintance, but 
of this the sisters were of course bHssfully Ignorant The 
two ladies above mentioned were not araongst the 
" weeded," chiefly, it was supposed, because Miss Forres- 
ter had a very sharp tongue, and an utter contempt for 
the feelings of her friends, and that it was her royal will 
and pleasure, for reasons best known to himself, that the 
Marquise de Toutlemonde should accompany her wher- 
ever she went. I say /or reasons best known to hersei/ 
but that does not preclude the public from guessing at 
them. 

And Madame de Toutlemonde gave nice little dinners 
in her cosy house in Bayswater, and generally had a 
brougham at her command, and Orders for the opera and 
other places of amusement. Moreover, she paid well to 
secure the fidelity of her few female adherents. And 
Miss Forrester was needy and dependent — too poor to go 
into society — often in want of a dinner, and a thorough 
time-server. She could not brave the world's opinion, 
but she ignored what passed beneath her eyes — in con- 
sideration of her scanty purse. She was also at the 
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Evans* luncheon table that day, with, of course, the 
raarquise. 

The Misses Lillietrip flew at Lucilla as she entered the 
room, as if they had been her oldest and dearest friends. 
They cajoled, they condoled, they flattered, and fawned, 
and caressed, Hke two aged and attenuated pussy-cats, 
giving vent to their delight or their sorrow, by little 
juvenile screams and infantile groans. They kept their 
eyes meantime, though, upon the young Spaniard, of 
whom they had already heard. They liked his appear- 
ance. He looked young and soft and impressionable, 
and as if he would be easily taken in. And it was 
generally very young men whom these ancient sirens 
managed to allm-e to their home in Portman Square. 
Their fishing, if successful, usually resulted in the capture 
of some infinitesimal minnow or undeveloped tadpole. 
And to secure a real Spanish don for one of their recep- 
tions would be delightful. They had talked of it Coming 
along. They had even improvised a party for his special 
benefit. And they lost no time in bringing the subject 
forward. 

** My dear Lucilla," they exclaimed (the Misses Lillie- 
trip always talked together, and interrupted each other, 
so that it was difficult to know which was the Speaker), 
" we have come here on purpose to-day to ask your dear 
mamma if you would all come to a little gathering at our 
house on Saturday ; just a few charades, you know, and 
a little dancing and so forth ; your mamma and papa, 
and yourself and any friends, of course, you may have 
staying with you — this gentlenian for instance (glancing 
towards Leona) — if he will honour us. YouVe not 
introduced me, my dear." 

" I beg your pardon. Don Christobal Valera, Miss 
Lillietrip — Miss Charlotte Lillietrip." 

" Delighted, I'm sure, Don Valera. Well, as 
I was saying, it will give us the greatest pleasure 
to see you all on Saturday, but your dear mamma 
won't say yes tili she hears what you think about 
it" 
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"So good of Mrs. Evans, so like her, so kind," 
answered Miss Charlotte. 

" Mamma is afraid of my back. I cannot stand any 
fatigue," Said Lucilla, wearily. 

" And you are tired now. You must sit down," said 
Leona, fetching her a chair. 

She smiled her thanks for the attention before she pro- 
ceeded with her conversation. 

" But if mamma and papa are going, and — and — all of 
US, I think I should like to accompany them, though, of 
course, I can't dance, you know." 

" My dearest girl, you shall do just as you like. 
We hope to have some charades, and they wül amuse 
you." 

" Shall j'^w go ?" asked Lucflla, timidly, of Leona. 

" That is as you wish, mademoiselle," she replied, with 
a pretty foreign accent, over which the Misses Lillietrip 
went into dumb raptures. 

"/'/w going," exclaimed Lizzie Vereker, *'and I shall act 
too. What charades do you propose to have, Miss 
Lillietrip?" The sisters were not overpleased at this 
generous announcement, Miss Vereker being one of the 
ladies they would fain have " weeded " from their society, 
had she not been so intimate with the Evans. She was 
too handsome and attractive and outspoken to permit 
them to be comfortable in her presence. 

" We have not decided yet, Miss Vereker,, and we 
must get our gentleraen first Will your friend act?" 
continued Miss Lillietrip, tiurning to Lucilla, and indicat- 
ing Leona. 

" I don't know if he can. Have you ever acted char- 
ades, Don Valera ?" 

" Sometimes, mademoiselle." 

" Will you do so, to oblige these ladies ? " 

" If you are to be there to see me, I will" 

A thought had flashed into Leona's ready brain at the 
idea. It might prove feasible or not, but at any rate it 
would be as well to secure the opportunity. It was this 
that made her agree so readily to Lucilla's proposition. 
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" If you act, I shall make a point of going," rejoined 
Miss Evans. 

The Misses Lillietrip were delighted. They invited 
all present for Satuirday evening, and they secured Don 
Valera to visit them the day before, and make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the successful production of the 
charades. They were gushingly enthusiastic over him, 
until Leona had the utmost difficulty to be civil to them. 
As soon as ever she could slip away from them she did. 
Lucilla went to lie down after luncheon, and Leona 
escaped to her own room, to think over the puzzling 
intelligence she had heard that moming, and to try if she 
could make it bear in any way on the mystery she was 
bent upon unravelling. 

She took out a private memorandum-book, in which 
she kept a record, in Spanish, of any evidence she con- 
sidered worth preserving, and wrote down : 

^^ Lucilla Evans was sent away from Liverpool into the 
countryy to the care of a Mrs. Gibson^ two-and-twenty years 
agOj when she was three years old, and does not remember to 
have Seen her parents tili she was eight'^ 

"That is a very remarkable circumstance," thought 
Leona, as she closed her book. ** In the first place, I 
have heard nothing of Henry Evans being married at the 
time the murder was committed, whereas this child 
appears to have been three years old, when the father 
could not have been much more than one-and-twenty. 
That seems improbable. And why should he and his 
wife have parted with her for five years afterwards, and 
never visited her — nor had her home — during all that 
period? Did they quit England after my poor father 
quitted it ? I must find that out. I must find out, too, 
what part of Sussex Mrs. Gibson lived in, and see if it is 
not possible to have an interview with her. I wonder 
how much or how little she knows. I might go to her as 
the child's old nurse — ^as Raymond, for instance if 
she has never met Raymond. Carambal That 
reminds me of how useful the nurse herseif might 
be. How am I to get over her ? She is very much 
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attached to Lucilla. I will begin by praising that young 
lady." 

It was not long before the opportunity she wished for 
occurred. 'J'he voice of Mrs. Raymond, who occupied 
the Position of half-housekeeper, half-lad/s-maid, in the 
establishment, was heard in the corridor, bringing an idle , 
servant to book, for leaning out of the window instead of 
attending to lier work. 

"How often am I to teil you the same thing, you 
impudent hussy ? you think of nothing, moming, noon^ or 
night, but smirking at the men." 

" I wasn't smirking at no men," retumed the girl. 

" Well, if you wasn't, it's only because there was no 
men to smirk at. Come, you be ofF, do, and carry all 
them things downstairs. This is no time of day to have 
the passages littered up with mops and pails of water." 

"Mrs. Raymond," said Leona, as the housekeeper's 
dress rustled past the open door. 

" Did you speak, sir ? " was the woman's answer, given 
in the most dulcet of tones, as she appeared upon the 
threshold. 

For all the females in the house, frora high to low, were 
taken with the appearance of the young foreigner. They 
thought him so very handsome and nice spoken. 

And, indeed, Leona, in the fashionably-cut clothes 
which she had been careful to procure, did make a very 
beautiful boy. 

" Forgive me for troubling you, Mrs. Raymond, but if 
you would take pity on the ignoranqe of a poor stranger, 
I should be so much obliged to you. What am I to do 
with the linen, the Shirts, the collars, you understand me, 
that I wish to have washed ? " 

" Dear me, sir, don't think twice about it. I will look 
after all that for you. If you will only be so good as to 
throw them on one side, I will see they are properly got 
up and replaced in your wardrobe." 

" But it will trouble you too much, I fear." 

" No, indeed, sir. And I am quite sure youVe not 
been used to look after such things yourself." 
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** Madre de Dios / madame, no ! Nor yet to have such 
women as yourself to do it for me. In the country from 
which I come we have only blacks to wait upon us." 

" Lawk a mercy, sir, and how ladies and gentlemen 
could ever abide them black creatures, I can't think. The 
mere thought of them makes me creep. I should never 
fancy anything they touched again." 

" We are obliged to bear them, Mrs. Raymond, we 
have no other attendants. And I do not think, if we 
had, that we could allow women like yourself to be our 
servants." 

At this speech Mrs. Raymond bridled. She was a fine 
upright old woman of perhaps five-and-sixty, and still bore 
the traces of having been a handsome girl. 
. **Well, Vm sure, sir, and what eise are we good for I 
wonder?" 

" Mademoiselle Lucilla, I fancy, thinks you are good 
enough for anything. She was talking to me of you this 
moming." 

" Ah, bless her sweet heart ! " said the housekeeper ; 
" she's too much a lady to speak ill of anyone. She's a 
real angel is Miss Lucilla." 

" So / think, Mrs. Raymond. But she has reason to 
love you. You were her father's nurse, were you not ? " 

"Aye, that I was, sir. I was taken into the Lime 
House nursery before ever Master Henry was bom, and 
I stayed there tili after he had lost both his pa and his 
ma, and was breeched and sent to school, and then I 
went as housemaid to his uncle, Mr. Theophilus Evans, 
with whom the young gentlemen lived, and when Mr. 
Henry married, he brought me home to his house, and 
so you may say I've been with them through sorrow and 
joy for five-and-forty years. And that's a long time for 
one famil/s Service, sir." 

" It is indeed ! No wonder they speak of you as a 
friend more than a servant. But you spoke of the young 
gentlemen. Has Mr. Evans a brother ? " 

" He had^ sir," she repHed, with sudden gravity. 

" Is he dead ? " 
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** We believe so, sir. He went to foreign parts, and 
hasn't been heard of since." 

** How very stränge ! Was he a sailor ? " 

" No, sir." 

" A soldier ? ** 

" No, sir. He was nothing but a gentleman. But 
such 3L gentleman ! IVe heard Master Henry called good- 
looking, but he's nothing to what Master George was." 

" Oh, his name was George, was it ? " 

** Yes, sir, it was ; but it quite slipped out of my mouth, 
and I hope you won't mention it again, for the master 
doesn't like his brother alluded to. It was a sad business 
for the family, and least said is soonest mended." 

" Was Master George very wild then ? " 

" He was wild, sir, God bless his heart, though there 
wasn't a soul but loved him through it all. And, for my 
part, I shall never forget him — never! I don't know 
what set me off talking of him so, I'm sure," she continued 
drying her eyes, " unless it is that you remind me of him, 
sir.*' 

" I remind you of him ! " cried Leona, startled. 

" You do indeed, sir ; though it seems stränge to say 
so, and I can't teil you in what But several times when 
IVe carried Miss Lucy*s shawl down to the carriage, and 
youVe been sitting by her side, IVe stood and looked at 
your face — (youll forgive the liberty, I hope, sir) — ^and 
wondered how it was you brought poor Master George 
so powerfuUy to my mind. 'Tisn't your eyes, for his was 
the beautifulest brown ; nor yet your nose, I fancy it must 
be something in your smile, and the colour of your hair. 
Master George had just your coloured hair, sir^ and I 
think Master Henry sees it too, for I often catch him 
looking at you when your head's tumed another way.*' 

" A Strange fancy," laughed the young foreigner, rather 
uneasily. " How comes it that Mademoiselle Lucilla is 
so unllke both her parents, Mrs. Raymond?" he said 
suddenly a moment afterwards. 

The housekeeper's face betrayed her disquietud^ at the 
unexpected question. 
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"Don*t you consider her like them, sir?" she said 
rather evasively. 

" Certainly not No one could. I should never have 
taken her for their daughter if I had not been told so." 

"She is a dear, good young lady as ever breathed," 
rejoined Raymond. " But I must be going — I have 
business below. I won't forget about your things, sir; 
and if there is anyüdng eise that I can do I hope you 
won't scruple to ask me." 

" Don't go so soon. I want to talk about Mademoiselle 
Lucilla. Has she been long ill ? " 

" Ever since she was fifteen. And that's ten years ago, 
sir. 

" How very young Mr. Evans must have married." 

" Many gentlemen marry young ; though I don't hold 
by it," replied the housekeeper, getting flurried. 

" Was he married when his brother died, or went away, 
Mrs. Raymond?" 

" Lor' ! sir, I don't know why you should put these 
questions to me at all. They can't concern you to know. 
There's Miss Lucy, as handsome a young lady as you'd 
wish to see, and there's her pa and ma. If you want to 
know more than I can teil you, you'd better go straight 
to them." 

"I'm sorry I offended you, madame. It was quite 
unintentional. But Mademoiselle Lucilla has been good 
enough to honour me with her friendship. Is it not 
natural I should be interested to leam all I can concem- 
ing her ? " 

" I beg your pardon, sir. Perhaps I spoke too hasty. 
But the thought of those times always cuts me up. I 
was very partial to Master George, sir." 

" I am not surprised to hear it, madame, if he was all 
you say. But perhaps you will meet him again some 
day. He may not be dead. He may be still living in 
those foreign lands. 

" Oh, no, sir, there's no hope of that ; for it's so long 
ago, we should have heard news of him before now if 
be had been alive, poor dear. But there, it's no use 
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talking. If he were alive he'd never come home again. 
I know that for one." 

** Did he quarrel with his friends then ? " 

" Yes, sir, he did ; and now I hope you'U ask me 
nothing more, for I can't teil you." 

" I have had a purpose in asking, Mrs. Raymond. I 
have been a great traveller, and am likely to travel still 
more. Were I to meet the gentleman we have been 
speaking of, I might recognise him from your descrip- 
tion." 

" He wouldn't thank you to recognise him, I fancy, sir. 
He knows where he has got friends if he wants them." 

" I have met all sorts of people in my wanderings, and 
have heard all sorts of secrets. You say I put you in 
mind of Mr. Evans' brother. I'U teil you of whom your 
young lady puts me in mind, Mrs. Raymond." 

" I never think Miss Luc/s like anyone but herseif." . 

** Oh, I don't mean to say they're quite alike, only 
there's a strong resemblance. Did you ever come across 
a family of the name of Anson ? " 

" Ansofiy sir ? " the housekeeper repeated in a gasping 
voice ; then, feeling she had partly betrayed herseif, she 
added very slowly, "IVe heard the name, sir, it's a 
common one in this country." 

" I knew some people of that name once," said Leona, 
deliberately, and keeping her eyes fixed upon Mrs. 
Raymond. "And youi Mademoiselle LuciUa so re- 
sembles them in feature and general style, that before I 
heard she was Mrs. Evans' daughter I was just going to 
ask if her name was not Anson." 

" Oh no, sir ! indeed it isn't her name," exclaimed the 
housekeeper, with most unnecessary vehemence. " Her 
name's Miss Lucy Evans, sir. You mustn't go talking 
about of her looking as if she had another name, sir, 
because the master will be very much annoyed if you do : 
and if it were to come back to me, sir, and to your 
having talked with me about it, I don't know what mightn't 
happen. I don't indeed." 

" Be quieted, my good woman ; be calm," said Leona« 
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" Not a Word shall pass my Ups of what you have said to 
me to-day." 

" I oughtn't to have said as much as I have, I 
daresay," whimpered Mrs. Raymond; "but you drew it 
out of me somehow before I knew where I was ; and you 
remind me so strong-like of poor master George that I 
hardly seem to remember a word that's gone from me." 

" And no more do I. And if I did 'tis as safe as the 
grave," said Leona, as she watched the housekeeper 
leave the room. 

• • • • • 

" At the same time, my good madame," she said to 
herseif, ** your chattering has told me all I want for the 
present to know. I suspected it this morning. I am 
sure of it now. * Lucilla is not my uncle's daughter ! ' 
That is the first fact ! Whose is she then ? Abraham 
Anson thanks my dear father in the postcript to his letter 
for his kindness to * Little Lucy ! ' If — as I almost 
believe — this girl is the offspring of the murdered clerk, 
there arises a second question to be answered : 

** Why did my uncle adopt her, and pass her off as his 
own child ? 

"1 cannot see my way clear before me yet, but I am on 
the scent." 




CHAPTER XVI. 



THE MISSES LILLIETRIP. 




ER conversation with the housekeeper cost 
Leona several sleepless nights and speculative 
days. She had arrived at that scene in the life 
drama she had sworn to play out by herseif 
when half the actors were upon the stage, and .the plot 
was commencing to unfold itself ; and yet the chattering 
and commotion about her were so great she could 
neither hear nor understand the meaning of what passed 
before her. Her thoughts were in inextricable confusion,' 
and from day to day she could not decide what Steps to 
take next. One fact was very apparent — that Mr. Evans' 
interest was awakened in her. Not only did he show it 
in the way Mrs. Raymond had pointed out — ^by gazing 
earnestly at the young Spaniard whenever he imagined 
he was unobserved — as though he was trying to discover 
what it was in Leona that attracted him, or to connect 
his fancy with some link of the past — but he attempted 
to prove it by more substantial methods. He ap- 
peared almost jealous of the partiality which Leona 
evinced for Lucilla, and seized every opportunity of 
securing her Company for himself. He used to ask her 
to join him in his moming walks, when he would draw 
out from her, as much as possible, the history of her past 
life — where she had been reared, how educal^d, ^xA ^\. 
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whom her family coiisisted. These questions Leona 
would parry to the best of her ability ; änd such as she 
was compelled to answer, she did as though she were 
indeed the person she represented herseif to be. Then 
her host would take her with him into the City, and intro- 
duce her to the various members of the firm, by whom 
she was at first received (as she had been by Mrs. Evans' 
guests) with shrugs of the Shoulders and looks of incredu- 
lity. But, being presented to the gentlemen who 
conducted the Spanish correspondence of the great house, 
and proving herseif a proficient in reading, writing, and 
speaking that language in all its ramifications and braoches, 
she rose immensely in the estimation of her companions 
and ceased to be mentioned with expressions of contempt. 
Did no pang of remorse assail Leona Lacoste at this 
period, for the deception she had practised on those who 
had received her with such unmitigated kindness and 
perfect trust ? 

Not the slightest ! 

She had but one object in view. She looked upon her 

mission as sacred, and considered nothing underhand or 

dishonourable that was necessary to forward the project 

she had pledged herseif before high heaven to carry out 

— the clearance of her dead father*s reputation from 

obloquy and reproach. She never stopped to consider if 

she had any right to accept the benefits showered on her 

in another name. Her eyes were steadfastly fixed upon 

one point, and she would have gone through fire and 

water to attain it She had taken a cordial distaste to 

Mr. Evans, which no kindness on his part could mitigate. 

She disliked his Company, she revolted at the interest he 

evinced for her, she shrank inwardly from the touch of 

his hand, or the sound of his voice. She regarded the 

luxury with which he and his family were surrounded as 

the price of her father's blood. She saw them revelling in 

everything they could desire, without a thought, apparently, 

of him who had forfeited his share of the good things of 

this life, to go forth 2|jid die an exile in the wilderness, 

branded with the infamy of a crime of which he was 
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completely innocent, and which yet must have been com- 

mitted by whom ? For the sake of the task before 

her she was obliged to submit to her uncle's peculiarities, 
and pertinent inquiries, and fellowship ; for in intimacy 
with him and his alone lay her chances of discovering the 
truth, but the Submission galled her spirit. And when it 
came to his ofifering her pecuniary benefits, her pride 
drew the line and became actively rebellious. And yet 
Mr. Evans proffered this assistance in the most delicate 
and generous manner. He took occasion, one aftemoon, 
whilst Leona sat with him in his study translating an 
English letter into Spanish, to intimate that it might be 
another fortnight or three weeks before the firm would 
require his Services professionally. "Meanwhile," con- 
tinued Mr. Evans, " I trus't that you are enjoying your 
stay in London, and making the best use of your time." 

" I am enjoying it more than I could have hoped for, 
monsieur, thanks to the hospitality of yourself and 
madame." 

" Our metropolis cannot compare in point of gaiety and 
sunshine with one of your beautiful southem cities ; but 
still there is very much of interest in it, especially to a 
foreigner; and I should not like you to quit London again 
without having seen all that there is to be seen here." 

"You are very good," replied Leona, "and I think 
madame concurs with your wishes, for she takes me almost 
every day to some new place." 

" That is not quite what I mean. There are many things 
and places to be seen in town that ladies cannot go to, 
but sight-seeing costs money, as I have oflen been made to 
feel. And money runs away faster than we can ever make 
it. I do not know what arrangements Messrs. Halliday 
and Upjohn have made with you, Valera, but I am de- 
taining you longer in England than they probably 
anticipated, and for my own pleasure or convenience. 
Under these circumstances I feel bound (and I hope 
you will see it in the same light) to charge myself with 
your extra expenses. I think you will find sufficient 
ammunition th^re," he continued, passing a sealed en- 
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velope across the table, **to carry on the war a little 
longer, and the only favour I ask of you is that when it is 
expended you will be sure to let me know." 

But the Spanish correspondent pushed back the sealed 
packet, with an expression of wounded pride and sensi- 
bility which Mr. Evans had never seen on the face of any 
salaried clerk before. 

" I thank you, monsieur," said Leona in a voice that 
slightly trembled, " for your intentions on my behalf, but 
I never accept money that I have not earned." 

" Let US consider that you have earned it then, my dear 
fellow, by your attentions to my wife and my daughter. I 
do not know when Lucilla has found a companion before 
in whom she expressed so much interest." 
* " I am indebted to madame and mademoiselle for their 
good opinionof me, which I feel to be entirely undeserved, 
but that cannot alter this matter between us. I have suffi- 
cient money for myself, monsieur." 

" Very good," said Mr. Evans, as he threw the rejeoted 
gift into the drawer, but he seemed vexed and disappointed 
as he did so. " We will let the subject drop. You must 
believe, however, I had no intention of offending you, 
Don Valera." 

" Oh no, monsieur, indeed, and I feel your goodness 
very much — but — ^but — it is impossible to me^ that is all." 

** I am, at all events, glad to know that you have no 
occasion to lay yourself under such an Obligation to any 
one. It is not every young man in your position that can 
say the same." 

** I am fortunate," said Leona, simply, as with buming 
cheeks she reapplied herseif to her task of translation. 

Presently a servant entered with a summons on business 
that Mr. Evans feit must be immediately attended to. 
He rose with a gesture of annoyance. 

" It appears as though I could never get half an hour to 
myself. If you wish to proceed with that translation, 
Valera, you will find the rest of the document in that 
drawer ; but there is no hurry, there are my keys. Lock 
the writing-table before you leave the room, there's a good 
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fellow, and keep the keys tili we meet again. I shall be 
back to dinner." 

And in another minute he had gone, and Leona was 
left alone.. 

Here was her opportunity. Ever since Lucilla had 
spoken to her ofthat miniature of her uncle George which 
her father kept under lock and key in one of his study 
drawers, Leona had longed to rifle the writing-table and 
see the portrait for herseif. For supposing (and the 
thought had occasionally flashed across her mind) it 
should be all a mistake ; and that George Evans, with 
whom she had been led to associate her father* s identity, 
should prove not to be the George Evans of the firm to 
which she had under false pretences, attached herseif ! It 
had been all hearsay hitherto. She had received no 
conclusive evidence. But a sight of the miniature, should 
she find it to liave been taken from the face she knew and 
remembered so well, would settle her doubts at once. She 
waited breathlessly with the keys in her hand tili she heard 
the hall-door close after Mr. Evans ; then hurriedly secur- 
ing herseif against intrusion, she commenced her search. 
Drawer after drawer was ransacked of its contents before 
she came to what she looked for. Private letters, pro- 
fessional papers, receipts of consequence and bills of value, 
passed in revision before her, but she never stopped even 
to glance at them. With all her anxiety to clear her 
father's name, and her determination to let no obstacle 
stand in the way of her filial duty, Leona Lacoste would 
have scomed to have read a private letter without per- 
mission, as she scomed to accept money from the man 
whom she believed she was working in the dark to min. 
There are women who consider it no dishonour to be dis- 
honourable — unfortunately there are many — ^but the 
instinct of all noble natures is the same; and the nature, 
educated or otherwise, who will stoop to listen at a door 
or read a letter not intended for its perusal, never mind to 
attain what end, will never rise under any circumstances 
to be noble. It may be restrained through fear, or pro- 
priety, or shame, but if it be not instinctively too grand 
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to grovel, its uprightness will be at the best but a 
sham. 

Leona Lacoste had been bom noble. Her fiery un- 
tamed nature was füll of faults ; and to attain a purpose 
which appeared of more consequence to her than the rest 
of the World put together, she could act a part which she 
believed would injure no one but the guilty. But her 
host's private papers were safe with her. She passed them 
over with no more notice than was necessary to let-her 
see the portrait she looked for was not amongst them. 
But at last she came upon it At last, in the lowest 
drawer, hidden beneath a störe of unused writing-paper, 
she spied a small oval red morocco case, much worn and 
discoloured, which, on being opened, disclosed the feat- 
ures of her father. She could not mistake them. Young, 
debonnair^ and handsome, as George Evans had appeared 
at one-and-twenty, with his laughing eyes and winning 
smile, his daughter could yet trace the expression that had 
become overshadowed by trouble and fear before she 
knew it, and recognise the thick curls of chestnut hair 
that had whitened from the same cause. She had hardly 
thought the sight of him as he had been would so much 
affect her ; but the tears gathered thickly in her eyes as 
she gazed at the miniature, and compared it with the 
wreck that he had died. As she looked at him through 
the blinding mist her emotion had evoked, it seemed as 
though he called out to her from the past to-seewhat the 
injustice of public opinion had done for him, and to be 
steadfast to avenge his wrongs. She examined the por- 
trait minutely, and taking in every detail of form and 
colouring, was Struck with its startling likeness to herseif 
at the present time, rendered all the more striking by her 
assumed attire. She no longer wondered that Mr. 
Evans should regard her with attention, or that the 
housekeeper should say she reminded her of "poor 
Master George." She was only surprised they could live 
in the same house with her and not discover who she 
was. But she forgot that the lapse of years since George 
Evans disappeared, and their total ignorance, even of the 
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country to which he had escaped, rendered it unlikely that 
her appearance would have the power to do more than 
raise his memory. 

She recalled the vivid past to Mr. Evans ; the past that- 
he had been vainly trying all these long years to forget — 
that he would fain have thrust from him as the enemy of 
an evil dream, and that was all. And yet for the very 
sake of what that past had caused him to suffer, he 
wouid have been kind to the young stranger if she would 
have permitted him. But he made her suffer too. Had 
she followed her inclination she would have run away 
and never looked upon his face again — that face so like, 
and yet so imlike her dear injured father's handsome 
features. 

But she had her part to play, and having well once put 
her Shoulder to the plough, was not the woman to tum 
back until the harrowing was completed, never mind 
whose back suffered in the fulfilment of her duty. 

She replaced the miniature where she had found it. 
and locked the drawers. She could not proceed with 
the task of translation; when the brain is fermenting 
with a new project, or excited over a stränge discovery, 
our natural powers go from us. So Leona closed her 
study door behind her and sought the presence of Lucilla 
Evans, whose dull eyes lighted up with pleasure as she 
perceived her friend cross the threshold of the drawing- 
room. 

• • • • • 

The Misses Lillietrip had secured the attendance of 
Don Christobal Valera the day before they were to give 
their charade-party, in order to hold a consultation as to 
the scenes they intended to represent. He was punctual 
to his appointment, and found Miss Vereker already in- 
stalled in office, with some five or six other ladies and 
gentlemen who had promised to take part in the Perfor- 
mance. The Misses Lillietrip were in great form. 
They always were on the eve of private theatricals or 
charades, and they invariably insisted on playing the 
young and lovely heroines themselves, and thus came in 
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for the largest share of the spurious spooning that neces- 
sarily went on. And to those ladies who have never 
had any experience of the genuine article, the theatrical 
Substitute seems to afford somewhat of satisfaction. 
There is no accounting for taste. When Leona was first 
made to understand that whatever was acted the Misses 
Lillietrip intended to adopt the röles of heroines, she was 
at a loss to comprehend how they could ever suppose 
they would look the parts. But then, she was not aware 
that they possessed two beautiful flaxen wigs in their 
boxes upstairs, and that, according to female reasoning, 
flaxen curls and a liberal amount of rouge will cover a 
multitude of crow's feet and wrinkles. As a matter of 
fact, the fairer the hair the older appears the skm : and a 
complexion that might pass muster under a dark brown 
wig, looks coarse and ruddled beneath locks of gold — 
but let that pass. To quote an old saw, " Where ignor- 
ance is bliss 'tis foUy to be wise ; " and certainly the 
Misses Lillietrip had no Intention of being wise on this 
occasion, nor any fear apparently of placing their withered 
arms and cheeks in dose proximity with Don Valera's 
blooming complexion and smooth, plump hands. A few 
of the preliminaries having been arranged, Miss Charlotte 
Lillietrip (who considered herseif quite an Infant by the 
side of her eider sister) took it into her virginal head that 
the young Spaniard must require some instruction in the 
mode of English love-making, and proceeded therefore 
to show him a few of her favourite poses, and initiate him 
into the manner in which she desired he should receive 
her arch smiles and languishing glances ; whilst Lizzie 
Vereker, who would have had no objection herseif to 
play lady-love to the pretty boy whom she had bantered 
so unmercifuUy and unsuccessfuUy during the last few 
days, as to make her almost inclined to give him up as a 
fool, sat enthroned in an arm-chair, and laughcd until the 
tears ran down her cheeks ; and Miss Charlotte, anything 
but pleased at the ridicule thrown on her acting, remarked 
snappishly, that if Miss Vereker could do it better she 
would prefer, perhaps, to take the principal part herseif, 
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and leave her hostesses to play waiting-maids and old 
women. 

" Of course I should prefer it, infinitely," replied the 
audacioiis Lizzie, no way daunted by Miss Charlotte's 
sneer ; " and I think I should look the part quite as well 
as you will, into the bargain. But you are not going to 
keep Don Valera the whole evening to yourself, are you ? 
You'U let me come in for a share of the kissing, I hope. 
Consider my feelings." 

Leona laughed at this speech heartily — knowing whal 
she knew, and the Misses Lillietrip looked proportion- 
ately disgusted. 

"Youmake me feel quite nervous, positively," said 
the guileless Charlotte, with a look of modest alarm. 
" I shall never be able to act if you speak in that way. 
It is only by regarding such things entirely from a busi- 
ness like point of view that one is able to go through with 
them. Don Valera must understand what I mean ; I am 
sure he is too much of a gentleman to misinterpret." 

But at this juncture Lizzie^s shrieks might be heard all 
over the house, and Leona was scarcely less amused. 

** Indeed ! you must believe me, mademoiselle," she 
commenced, " that I never had a thought — a notion — ^' 

" A wish, a desire, a craving," cried Lizzie Vereker, 
" for unhallowed pleasures. Of course he hadn't Why, 
Miss Lillietrip, Don Valera is the most moral of men — I 
can assure you of that on my own authority, for IVe been 
trying to make love to him ever since he came to Hyde 
Park Gardens, and he won't have anything to say to me." 

" This is absurd. This is t Urning the whole thing into 
a farce," exclaimed Miss Lillietrip, with as much ofFence 
as if they had met for the most solemn of purposes. ** If 
this is to go on we had better break up the meeting at 
once, and not have any party or charades at all." 

But this was carrying the joke too far. 

" No, no ! mademoiselle," cried Leona, who had a 
purpose in wishing to act with them. " I, for one, can- 
not consent to such a terrible disappointment. And 
after you have proraised, too, to let me play your lover. 
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Let me at least have that pleasure," she continued in a low 
voice, " if it be for one evening only." And the request 
and the whisper combined proved too fascinating. The 
Misses Lillietrip consented to be appeased, and the party 
gathered amicably round the table, to discuss what words 
they would select for acting. Several were suggested, 
and rejected or accepted, as they were considered suitable 
or not. At last some one proposed " Outcast," and was 
negatived by general agreement. 

" The Word is too commonplace — too short," remarked 
Miss Vereker ; " besides, how could we act it ? " 

" Look for another," said Miss Lillietrip to the gentle- 
man who held the dictionary. 

" Outcast — Outcast," mused Leona, and then, after a 
moment, " might I suggest that we reconsider that last 
word ? " she asked. 

Anything that Don Valera proposed was agreeable to 
the Misses Lillietrip, who immediately discovered that 
" Outcast " would make a first-rate charade. 

" I think we might have a worse," said Leona. '* I 
see a little romance to be woven from that word." 

** Oh, that is charming ! — so original ! *' said Miss 
Charlotte, as she pushed her chair close to Leona's. 
" Do teil it to US, Don." 

" Let US imagine then for'the first syllable, ' out,' that 
there are two brothers, one of whom is unjustly accused of 
a crime of which the other is really guilty, and that the 
innocent man permits himself to be turned out of doors 
by his father sooner than lay the blame where it is due. 
We might work up this scene into something very telling, 
I think. There would be the parting from the girl he 
loves," added Leona, tuming to Miss Charlotte, " who 
never really believes that he is guilty." 

" Of course not ! What woman who really loved 
would?" exclaimed the romantic young thing, with 
upturned eyes. 

" Do go on — this is interesting," said Lizzie. 

" Marvellously clever," chimed in Miss Lillietrip. 

"Then for *cast/ One might portray the injured 
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man, cast away— either at sea or in a foreign land — and 
enduring great hardship from the knowledge of how they 
had misjudged him at home, and that he might never 
have an opportunity of retrieving his character in their 
eyes. Here I think," went on Leona, tuming to the 
eider Miss Lillietrip, *^ he might encounter a temptation 
to be faithless to his betrothed from the love of another 
beautiful woman, whose lot shall be cast in with his own. 
And that part would do for you." 

" Charming ! charming ! A lovely idea," cried both 
the sisters at once. 

" The scene for * Outcast ' must be at his home again, 
where they are mourning him as dead, and where, 
believing him to be so, his guilty brother makes füll 
confession of his crime ; in the midst of which the * Out- 
cast ' must return, brought back by the woman who loves 
him hopelessly, and who joins his hand with that of his 
betrothed. This is a very simple outline of my concep- 
tion," continued Leona, " and we must talk it over, of 
course, and fiU it in. It is an idea, that is all." 

" It is excellent ! — very good indeed ! " was the general 
verdicL 

" Oh ! it is more than that, a great deal," said the 
enthusiastic sisters ; " it is sensatlonal, romantic, poetic, 
to a degree. You are a genius, Don Valera, a thorough 
genius ; we can never thank you sufficiently." And, 
elated with the thought of having equal opportunities of 
embracing the handsome young Spaniard, the Misses 
Lillietrip bore him off with them to the next room for 
secret counsel and the doubtful refreshment of stale 
sponge-cakes and bad Sherry. 

Lizzie Vereker sat in her arm-chair, kicking her heels 
against the floor. She didn*t approve of the proposed 
charade. There was no part for her in it, and she set 
Don Valera down as a brüte or a fool. 

As they drove back together in the Evans* carriage — 
having arranged to return on the following moming for 
rehearsal, Leona perceived for the first time the perverse 
young lady's mood. 
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" What's the matter ? " she said kindly. " Have you a 
headache, Miss Vereker ? " 

** No." 

** Why are you so silent, then ? " 

" Why should you care to know ? " 

" Because I like to hear you talk, as everybody eise 
does." 

" Indeed ! I shouldn't have thought it." 

"Now, I'm sure something is the matter, from your 
tone of voice. Have I offended you ? " 

" Why should you think you had ? " 

" Because I was afraid of it," replied Leona, as she 
glanced in her companion's face. She had acted a boy's 
part so long that she sometiraes almost came to think 
she was one. 

" Are you really afraid ? Would you be sorry if I did 
not like you ? " demanded Lizzie, eagerly. 

" Of course I should." 

" Then I do like you. There ! " 

" That's right ! I am very glad to hear it," replied 
Leona, as she laid her hand on Miss Vereker's. She 
also liked the high-spirited, imprudent girl sincerely ; for 
there was something in her independent way of thinking 
that accorded with her own. But she was surprised at 
the vehemence with which Lizzie seized her hand and 
squeezed it 

** You kept no part for me in the charade," she said, 
with a half sob, "and so I thought you didn't want me 
to act with you." 

" Oh my dear ! what a mistake ! " exclaimed Leona, 
falling unconsciously into her natural character. " How 
could you suppose for a moment I would rather act with 
those two ugly old women than with you ? But I had a 
design, well (remembering herseif) — I can hardly teil you 
why I did it, but it was not, at all events, because I 
preferred anybody to yourself." 

" Then I don't care why it was ! " replied Lizzie, as 
she lifted up a very bright face so close to Leona's that 
it only seemed natural to my heroine to kiss it. The 
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min Ute she had done it though, she saw by the blush that 
dyed her companion's cheek, how imprudent she had 
been, but it was impossible to explain the action away 
again. She must let Miss Vereker think what she chose. 

" Forgive me ! I didtft mean to do that, made- 
moiselle," she said apologetically. 

But Lizzie Vereker only laughed at her dismay. 

" You shouldn't have done it," she said. " You are a 
very naughty boy, and I ought not to forgive you — at 
least all at once ! — but there ! — placing her hand in 
Leona*s, " I suppose I must ; only, don't you do it again 
— tili nexttimef" she added, with a look that said, "next 
time may be at once, if you choose to make it so, Don 
Valera ! " 

But it was Leona's turn to blush now, as the truth 
burst on her mind — and she did it right royally ! — there- 
by making Miss Vereker decide in her heart that " the 
boy was a fool after all ! " 

But what was this Leona was bringing on herseif? 
She feared she would have to snub Lizzie Vereker for the 
future. 




CHAPTER XVII. 



THE ACTED GHARADES. 




S will be surmised, it was Leona*s streng dramatic 
instincts that had led her to think of furthering 
her Solution of the mystery that enveloped her 
father's life and death by the acting of a 
charade. The play scene in Hamlet, with various other 
denouement&y formed after the same pattem, had been 
floating through her brain when she pressed the word 
** Outcast " on the consideration of the Misses Lillietrip. 
But the more she thought of the design the more she 
liked it. When in Company with Lizzie Vereker — who 
had commenced to call the attention of the public to the 
secret understanding which she conceived to exist be- 
tween them, in a manner which was most embarrassing 
to poor Leona — she retumed next day to the house of 
the maiden sisters, she had brought her first idea of the 
charade to such a State of perfection as to elicit the 
shrillest screams of approbation from those ladies. She 
laid the scene of the first syllable in Germany, and the 
second in Spain, thus bringing in the aid of pretty 
costumes to heighten the efFect of the little drama. And 
to crown all, she appeared ready armed with the sketch 
of a second charade, in which Lizzie Vereker was to take 
the principal part, and have füll opportunity of showing 
off her ankles and her acting. 
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So everybody was pleased, and Leona became feverishly 
anxious to watch the effect of her plan, and fearful lest, 
at the last monient, something might occur to prevent 
the attendance of those whom she most wished to be 
witness of her efforts. But nothing went wrong. All 
the inmates of Mr. Evans' house assembled at the dinner- 
table on the ev.entful day, srailing and ready for the 
evening's amusemeht. 

Lucüla looked almost pretty, in the palest of pink 
dresses, whilst ex^itement in the anticipation ol an 
unusuai pleasure had tinged her cheeks with the same 
colour as her robe, and Tom Hastings, who sat opposite, 
appeared unable to take his eyes off her for admiration 
of the change. Mr. Evans came in late — he usually 
came in late — but rubbing his hands with a satisfied 
expression on his face. 

"Just got all my business over in time, Valera," he 
Said, as he took his seat at table, " and very glad of it too. 
I should have been sorry to miss this evening. I met 
Miss Charlotte Lillietrip in the Park just now, and she is 
in ecstasies over your Performance. Acting is not much 
in my line, private or public, but I suppose youVe been 
used to it. Have a great deal of that sort of thing in 
New York, eh?" 

'' Occasionally, sir. It is a fashionable amusement 
there, as here." 

" Ah ! brings young people together, of course. That*s 
a fashion that will never go out I fancy. Well, and who 
eise takes part in these famous charades. You, Tom ? " 
he continued, addressing Dr. Hastings. 

Tom looked unutterable scom at the idea. 

" I, sir? I have something better to think of, I hope, 
than dressing myself up in frippery, and strutting about 
a drawing-room for the edification of my friends. I leave 
that to less busy a people." 

Lucilla resented the innuendo sharply. 

" It must be more amusing than making pills, anyway," 
she retorted. 

" I said nothing against the ammement of it, Lucilla. 

o 
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I expect to be uncommonly amused myself, this even- 
mg." 

" This is mightily condescending of you, I am sure," 
exclaimed Lizzie Vereker. " Perhaps you will find 
something to laugh at in me, since I am to be one of the 
dramatic corps." 

" Oh you are going to act, Miss Vereker, are you?" 
interposed Mr. Evans. "Then I conclude a gallant 
captain has been at drill, too, during the last few days." 

"If you're alluding to Captain Rivers, you are all 
wrong, Mr. Evans, for he certainly is not going to act 
with me to-night. He could*nt do it if he tried." 

*• Well, I think you might give me the benefit of the 
doubt, Miss Vereker," said the gentleman in question, in 
an aggrieved tone, " considering this is the first time the 
subject has been mooted." 

" Oh, I see you can't act, by your face. It has always 
the same expression on it." 

If that were the case, Captain Rivers' habitual expres- 
sion must have been a very unpleasant one, judging from 
that which Miss Vereker's words called forth. But he 
kept his temper admirably. 

" That is because you always see it when looking at 
yourself," he answered. 

" Well, don*t §ay it's the reflection from mine, for I 
shouldn't take that as a compliment, Captain Rivers." 

" Your nature's not so transparent as you give yourself 
the credit for," he said, gloomily. 

Leona perceived plainly that the men of the party were 
as much set against her as the women were on her side. 
The knowledge only made her smile. She knew that she 
had but to change her clothes to turn the tide in a con- 
trary direction ; and the jealousy hurt her no more than 
the flattery pleased. 

She was Walking through the world with her eyes fixed 
upbn one point only. - 

The dinner-hour had been advanced that day in order 
to accomniodate the Misses Lillietrip's charade party, and 
as soon as the meal was despatched they started for their 
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destination. Here the usual prelirainary fuss, bustle, 
delay, and inconvenience attendant on an amateur 
theatrical dressing-room went on upstairs ; whilst the 
patient audience in the drawing-room sipped weak teaand 
nibbled cold tea-cakes, in order to beguile their impati- 
ence. All the pleasure, as is inevitable with such enter- 
tainments, was for the performers — ^all the boredom and 
ennui for the spectators. In the Misses Lillietrip*s dress- 
ing-rooms the utmost exdtement prevailed. One had, of 
course, been put aside for the gentlemen to change their 
clothes in ; the other devoted to the use of the ladies. 
But from the furtive exclamations of horror, and shrieks 
of laughter that occasionally reached the ears of the party 
in the drawing-room, it was evident that some sort of 
collision was taking place upstairs — that Miss Lillietrip 
had been surprised in her blue dressing-gown by Don 
Valera on the landing, or that the fair Charlotte had been 
Startled out of all her propriety by a knock at her door, 
and a hoarse voice demanding assistance in the shape of 
pins, or needles and thread, whilst she was in the very act 
of putting up her ownscanty and undeniablydyed hairunder 
the celebrated flaxen wig. Then some of the gentlemen's 
things didn't fit, and some of them wanted tapes tied and 
hooks fastened. And, to crown all, the handsome young 
Spaniard insisted upon " making up " Miss Charlotte*s 
face himself ; and after having smeared her with glycerine, 
dusted her with powder, blacked her under her eyes, and 
rouged her on the eyelids, cheekbones, and Ups, found he 
had so vastly improved her personal appearance that he 
actually gave her a resounding kiss, in reward for her 
patience and amiability. This was the climax. Miss 
Charlotte liked the salute amazingly — nothing better — ^but 
could not have done anything so staid as to enjoy it 
quietly. She must needs give a girlish scream of mingled 
terror and delight, which brought all the other ladies 
round her to inquire the cause, and made Lizzie Vereker 
give Leona a look of displeasure that almost startled 
her. 
The next minute they had assembled on the stage 
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fornied by the back drawing-room, and the curtain had 
risen on the first scene of the charade ** OutcasL'* 

Under Leona*s practical direction, the little draina had 
really been most creditably got up. The interior of an 
apartment, half kitchen, half sitting-room, in a German 
farm-house, was faithfuÜy depicted. The costumes, too, 
i^-ith which she was well acquainted, had been foUowedquite 
closely enough for representation. There was to be seen 
the old German farmer, in his quaint habiliments, Smok- 
ing his pipe, with his/rau knitting stockings by bis side, 
and the mädchen moving about the room, laying the table 
for supper. Presently there entered to them one of their 
sons, pale, travel-stained, disordered. They noticed his 
appearance, and inquired the cause. He answered them 
shortly and gloomily. Whilst engaged on their supper 
they were surprised by the officers of justice, with an 
Order for the arrest of their son, on the charge of mur- 
dering a certain merchant who had been found dead, and 
robbed of his possessions. The parents were horror- 
stricken. They called on their son to refute the dreadful 
accusation. At first he was unable to speak — then he 
denied it. The officers produced the articles found near 
the murdered man — a glove, a knife, a handkerchief — 
and the accused man recognised them as belonging to his 
brother. At this juncture it was Miss Charlotte Lillie- 
trip*s tum to act, and she made the most of her part. 
Leona had wished to keep her as much as possible in the 
background, but the flaxen wig and short German petti- 
coats were not to be outdone. Down in the front of the 
foot-lights they dropped, as with uplifted hands and 
Streaming eyes the ancient mädchen attested the innocence 
of her betrothed. Whilst she was hard at it, Leona, 
dressed as a German Student, entered on the scene. Her 
dramatic talent, added to her professional knowledge, at 
once impressed her spectators. They became interested 
— absorbed. The rest had been child's play — this was 
eamest. When she started back on being accused of the 
murder, her audience could almost see her countenance 
blanch. When she tumed her eyes in deliberate silence 
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upon, her brother, they knew that he was the guilty party. 
When she took the weeping mädcken in her arms, and 
bade her farewell, some of the women began to cry. And 
when she finally submitted to being led away by the 
officers, and tumed at the door to gaze once more on her 
accuser, they all saw and understood that the brothers had 
changed places, and that the younger was sacrificing him- 
self for the eider. 

At the conclusion of the scene the applause was long 
and loud, but it was all intended for Leona. 
* The second word was more difficult to represent It 
is not easy to transform a modern back drawing-roora 
into the shore of a desert isle. However, it was 
sufficiently successful to convey the idea of what it was 
meant to be. And here the wrongfully accused brother, 
who, although justice had not been able to convict him 
of a crime he never committed, had been unable to 
remain in his native country under the suspicion of guilt, 
was to be seen cast away in Company with part of the 
crew of a Spanish vessel, in which he had been journey- 
ing to the New World. In this picture Leona had all 
the acting to herseif, and she acted splendidly. The 
woman seeraed inspired. She threw herseif into the 
part as though it had been created for her. She thought 
ofher dead father's secret lamentations, and what he 
would have said had he given them vent, and her words 
came pouring from her mouth as though she had l^med 
them off by heart. The Student she represented spoke 
of his home, of all he had hoped to do, to be, and to 
niake for himself ; then of his brother's ingratitude, of his 
own wasted life, of the dark mystery — the knowledge of 
the cloud hanging over his name, of the suspicions 
entertained of his innocence by his family, gave him. 
And when he went on as solemnly to implore heaven to 
send some means by which the truth of his tarnished 
honour might be restored, and his name redeemed from 
a shameful and undeserved ignominy, the people sitting 
in the front drawing-room forgot they were only looking 
at acharade, of which they were expected to guess the 
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meaning, and held their breath and trembled, or wept in 
concert with the actor, as their sympathies best inclined 
them. Even Dr. Hastings and Captain Rivers were 
obliged to confess that " the fellow knew what he was 
about" They forgot even to laugh at the absurd figure 
cut by Miss Lillietrip as the beautiful Spanish girl who 
drew out his sad history from the homeless wanderen 
Leona's acting was so real, it shed a halo of truth upon 
all its surroundings, and made the spectators overlook 
everything but itself. 

But as the curtain dropped upon the second syllable, 
and she gained the upper landing again, she found her 
fellow-actors in earnest coUoquy. 

" You don't mean to say he is gone ? Why, did you 
not see him get up in the middle and leave the room ? 
It created quite a commotion." 

"But why?" 

" Because Don Valera's acting affected him so much, 
I suppose. I know no other reason." 

** Well, I'm sure it was enough to do it. I was nearly 
crying myself the whole time." 

" What is it all about ? " inquired Leona, as she came 
upon the chattering group. 

" Only that youVe driven Mr. Evans away. He was 
completely upset by the charade." 

" Nonsense ! How could that be ? " 

" I was watching him from the side all the time," said 
Miss Charlotte, "and I saw him fidgeting on his seat 
and changing colour; and then Mrs. Evans spoke to 
him, and he was quiet a little bit, but at last he could 
evidently stand it no longer, for he made a sudden jump 
up and rushed from the room." 

" But he will retum surely," said Leona. 

" Indeed he will not retum," cried the Marquise de 
Toutlemonde, who had found her way upstairs, " for we 
have just heard from the servants that he took his hat 
and left the house. A fine Sensation you have created, 
Don ! But I don't wonder at it, for my heart has been 
in my mouth all the time you have been acting ! " 
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" It was perfection ! " exclaimed Miss Charlotte, with 
clasped hands. , 

" It is time to begin the finale," said Leona, anxious to 
disperse her clustering admirers ; and in a few moments 
she found herseif Standing on the stairs alone. 

He had actually gone then. Her uncle had fled 
before the memory of the past. Her ruse had succeeded 
— but how ? Was it brotherly affection — the sting of an 
unforgotten grief, that had driven him away ? or was it 
the consciousness of guilt ? She had not time to fight 
out this question with herseif at that moment ; she must 
judge by his future conduct Beside her was Madame 
de Toutlemonde (who had already been rather offended 
by the seeming indifference of the young Spaniard to her 
charms), trying to get up a flirtation with her. 

" A penny for your thoughts, Don ! " she exclaimed 
sweetly, with her head on one side. 

Now Leona had taken a great dislike to this woman, 
simply because she saw that she was not what she 
assumed to be. She could laugh at and with the old 
maiden sisters ; she could amuse herseif with teasing 
Lizzie Vereker ; or bear with much patience the pressing 
attentions of Lucilla Evans ; but she had a repulsion 
towards Madame la Marquise. She hated her soft voice 
and wheedling ways ; she despised her painted face and 
modish dresses. These might be fitting traps wherewith 
to Iure that feeble creature man, who will run aftet a 
petticoat fluttering from a broomstick ; but they were too 
paltry to excite anything but the contempt of an open- 
eyed and honest woman. Leona recognised ki Madame 
la Marquise one of those improper ladies, or lady-like 
iraproprieties — which shall we call them ?— who infest 
Society in the present age, and gain footing in many a 
house where the master and mistress are lavish of their 
hospitality, and unsuspecting of evil. The men of a 
family have too often their own reasons for not exiK)sing 
the true character of such hybrid ladies ; and the women 
have no opportunity of hearing the truth, until one day 
some man more bold or less interested than the rest, 
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expresses his surprise at meeting them in respectable 
Society, or gives a private caution to the mother of the 
establishment ; and inquiries are set on foot and dis- 
coveries made, and the place wherein they were received 
as honoured guests knows them no more. 

Leona, with her knowledge of the world and general 
Society, had read Madame de Toutlemonde's character 
at a glance. Had she been what she professed to be she 
would doubtless have enjoyed the fun of being made 
love to by a really pretty woman as much as anyone, but 
being female and honest, the instinctive shrinking of her 
sex from all that is polluted and im pure came upon her 
as often. as she was brought in contact with the marquise ; 
and when she found that they were Standing on the same 
stair she intuitively moved a step higher. 

" Now, that is unkind," said Madame la Marquise. 
" Do you mean to pretend there is not room enough for 
US both on one step, Don ? " 

" I pretend nothing ; but I am anxious not to crowd 
you." 

" Suppose I like to be crowded — by you," she answered. 

" Then I should say you have very bad taste, madame. 
Your dress is too pretty to be crushed." 

" Bah ! what signifies my dress ? That is but an 
excuse for evading my question. Teil me, Don, why is it 
you do not like me ? " 

" Who has told you that I do not ? " 

" Yourself. I read it in your eyes." 

" I advise you not to look there, madame ; they are 
not such eläsy books to interpret as you imagine." 

*'Let me leam how to read them, then," urged the 
lady, Coming nearer. " Teach me, Don." 

" I have not the knowledge myself, madame, neither 
would my eyes say anything to you." 

"You are cruel — both cold and cruel. I cannot 
understand you. What are you made of — ice or marble ? 
I thought your countrymen had souls of fire." 

'* Perhaps so — in a good cause." 
And am / not a good cause, you saucy boy ? " 
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" You are a beautiful one, madame." 

** Come, that*s not so bad. We are getting on. I will 
give you a kiss for that," said the Marquise, as she lifted 
her face to Leona. But the girl could not embrace her. 
She had kissed both Lizzie Vereker and Miss Charlotte 
Lillietrip in play, but she shrank from madame's painted 
lips as though they had befen poisoned. 

" Hush ! I hear my cue," she said, pushing past her 
down the staircase. " It is time I joined Miss Lillietrip," 
and before the other could stop her she was gone. 

Madame de Toutlemonde stood on the stairs, angry 
and confounded. Was it possible this wretched boy had 
actually refused to kiss her ? She grew so heated over 
the idea, she was compelled to go back into the dressing- 
room and powder her face again. Madame de Toutle- 
monde was not wholly unused to rebuffs, but they 
seldom came from the sex she believed Leona to be, and 
she was indignant at the supposed insult. As she puffed 
her face and arranged the curls over her forehead, she 
determined that she would have her revenge of him. 
The young upstart should leam that he could not refuse 
her favours with impunity. And when she had sufficiently 
cooled herseif, she resumed her seat amongst the rest of 
the audience, and talked aloud and yawned audibly 
during the remainder of the evening's Performance. For 
it is a peculiarity of ladies of the type of Madame la 
Marquise de Toutlemonde, that as soon as they are 
offended, they can be just as rüde, ill-mannered, and 
spiteful as they were before ^mooth-spoken and amiable. 
A cat with its claws sheathed, and a cat with its claws 
out. That is all the difference between their good 
tempers and their bad. 

Notwithstanding madame*s temper, however, the 
charade "Outcast" went on to its close. It was ob- 
served that Don Valera did not act with so much spirit 
in the last scene as he had done in the two first The 
fact is Leona's mind was occupied with thoughts con- 
ceming the reason of her uncle's absence, and specula- 
tions as to his retum. 
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These made her absent and inattentive to the work in 
hand, so Ihat Miss Charlotte's gushing tendemess 
at the restoration of her lover did not meet with all the 
retum she had anticipated, and the curtain feil rather 
flatly. 

Leona was angry with herseif afterwards for this 
distraction. What right had she to spoil the entertain- 
ment of her friends, to gratify her own morbid fancies ? 
Had she not plenty of time for thought at home? 
Taking herseif to task after this fashion, she resolved to 
do her best in the succeeding charade, where most of her 
play was to be with Miss Lizzie Vereker, and when she 
came on the stage, she found that that young lady was 
quite detennined to keep her up to her work. The 
action was confined to modern life, but there was a great 
deal of love-making in it ; and Lizzie, who had been 
debarred, greatly against her will, from taking any part in 
the first charade, had made up her mind that the people 
in front should see what she called " spooning " in this. 
She had rehearsed the character, after a fashion, the day 
before, but Leona had no idea she intended going so fax 
as she did that night Even for two women personating 
lovers, the action was very strong, but under the supposed 
circumstances of sex, it almost passend the limits of 
decorum. Yet, do what Leona would, she could not 
make the headstrong and imprudent girl lessen her 
familiarities or her caresses. Miss Vereker (like sorae 
other amateurs) appeared to imagine that the mere fact 
of "acting" dispensed with the reticence of daily life, and 
that she might indulgeherwayward fancy without control. 
And the immediate presence of Captain Rivers, in a 
large arm-chair, close to the foot-lights, only seemed to 
urge her on to wilder flights of Imagination. She was at 
the very height of her love-making, and Leona, who, if 
she was not to repulse her in public, was compelled in 
some measure to respond to her advances, had just folded 
her rather warmly in her arms, when a loud scream from 
some one in the audience was quickly succeeded by a 
burst of hysterics, and amidst a general rising of the 
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guests, the curtain was obliged to be let down, and the 
charade brought to an untimely conclusion. 

" Who is it ? What is it ? cried Lizzie Vereker, 
impatiently. " How annoying to be interrupted in this 
manner ! I believe it's that booby, Lucilla Evans." 

" Never mind Tra sure they have had enough of it, 
and it is quite time to give over," replied Leona ; who, 
now that the excitement of the evening was past for her, 
was beginning to feel weary and depressed. 

"Oh dear! Oh dear 1 isn't it distressing?" exclaimed 
Miss Lillietrip, hurrying in to them. " We mustn't have 
any more acting to-night, for poor dear Lucilla is taken so 
ill — over-tired, I suppose, or over-excited. She's not used 
to these things, you know — and the/ve carried her up to 
my bedroom, and Dr. Hastings has gone with her. But 
you mustn't let it break up the evening — and I hope 
you'll come and have some refreshment, Don, for you 
must need it I am sure ; and how we can ever thank you 
enough for all youVe done and gone through to-night, I 
don't know." And thus talking, lamenting, and extolling, 
Miss Lilletrip ushered her guests into the supper room. 

Meanwhile Lucifla Evans, who had been thus unex- 
pectedly upset by the fatigue or the heat — or the acting — 
was conveyed upstairs by her mother and Tom Hastings, 
and placed upon Miss Lillietrip's bed. 

She had begun by a loud shriek, then she had gone ofF 
in a sort of faint ; on being revived from which she had 
commenced to laugh hysterically ; and having been 
scolded into another mood, was now lying on the pillows 
weeping silently. 

"What can I get for her?" exclaimed Mrs. Evans, in 
distress. " What do you recommend, Tom ! Brandy and 
water, or Sherry, or cofFee ? Is there anything that will do 
her any good ? " 

" Quiet, my dear Mrs. Evans, a fev minutes* rest and 
quiet, and then take her home and put her to bed. 
Lucilla is not accustomed to such fatigne as she has gone 
through to-night. She ought never to have come here." 

" I wish I never had 1 " said Lucilla, weeping. 
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" But, my dear girl " commenced her mother. 

" My dear madam," interposed Dr. Hastings, "will you 
go and fetch a glass of wine, and leave Lucilla alone with 
me. I must forbid her talking or being talked to for a 
few minutes/' 

Good Mrs. Evans trotted ofF obediently to do the 
doctor's bidding, and as soon as the door was closed after 
her he tumed to his patient. 

" Now, Lucilla,*' he said, stemly, " I cannot have any 
more of this nonsense, or I shall speak to your father 
about it.** 

" Oh, Dr Hastings ! you would not — ^you could not ! 
You do not know ** 

" I know far more than you have any idea of. But I 
have been watching you closely for some time past, and 
the absurd fancies you have got into your head are no 
secret to me.** 

" What absurd fancies ? '* inquired Lucilla, with dogged 
boldness. 

** Don*t provoke me to raention them, for they*re no- 
thing to be proud of ; and I am quite sure of what Steps 
Mr. Evans would take were the matter confided to him.'* 

"I shall hate you if you speak to papa about it,** said 
the girl. 

" Tom Hastings changed countenance, but he did not 
give in. 

" Then don*t let me see any more hysterics, he an- 
swered immediately. 

" Is she better ? ** asked Mrs. Evans, re-appearing with 
the glass of wine. 

" She is going to be, I trust, my dear madam,** replied 
the doctor. " Drink this, Lucilla — that*s right. And now, 
the best thing mamma can do is to take you home.** 

" Not tili they all come,** said Lucilla imploringly. 

" They will all come, love,** replied Mrs. Evans. " It 
must be high time to go, and the carriage is at the door. 
Will you accompany us, Tom ? ** 

" No, thank you ! " rejoined the doctor, shortly, as he 
tumed on his heel and left the room. 
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lucilla's illness. 

HERE was a general look of dissatisfaction on 
the faces of the guests left behind at the Misses 
Lillietrip's, as the carriage which contained 
Mrs. Evans, her daughter, Lizzie Vereker, 
and Don Christobal Valera, rolled away from the hall 
door. 

Captain Rivers and Dr. Hastings, who were gnashing 
their teeth with indignation, the one at Miss Vereker's 
too evident admiration of the handsome Spaniard, the 
other at Lucilla Evans' fit of hysterics, retired to the 
farther end of the supper-room and indulged in a hearty 
and wholesome abuse of the absent foreigner. Madame 
de Toutlemonde, whose instincts drew her their way, had 
soon joined the conclave, with her friend Miss Forrester, 
and all four united in denouncing the foUy of the women 
and the impudence of the man. 

" How Lizzie Vereker's father can permit his daughter 
to pull about a man like that in public, beats my compre- 
hension," remarked Miss Forrester, spitefuUy. " I sup- 
pose the girl has a father, hasn*t she, or some one to look 
after her ? It was perfectly shocking to see her ! Whal 
on earth would a woman be thought of who went on in 
that way off the stage ? " 

" Don't mention it," cried the virtuous marquise, with 
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a shrug of Indignation, " it was outrageous, indecent I 
shall never speak to Miss Vereker again ! " 

" Well, I think you are going a little too far in saying 
that. I do indeed, by Jove," said Captain Rivers. ** Miss 
Vereker never behaved in that way before she met this 
confounded Spaniard." 

" It was every bit his fault," agreed Tom Hastings ; 
" and if these old women " (indicating the Misses Lillie- 
trip by a jerk of his elbow) " weren't a couple of fools,* 
they would never have asked him to act Who wanted 
to see him lumbering through every scene? But I 
suppose the old girls are in love with him, or some such 
folly." 

" Everybody seems to be in love with him/' said Miss 
Forrester. 

" I'm not, my dear, for one," replied her friend. 

"Well, no, Fifine. I hardly meant to include you. 
But Miss Lucilla's hysterics look very like it I perceived 
they came on at the height of the embracing between Don 
Valera and that forward minx, Lizzie Vereker." 

*/ Oh, as to that I think you're mistaken," interposed 
Dr. Hastings, quickly. "Miss Evans is very used to 
attacks of the kind. She is not strong enough to come 
out in the evening, and I have often warned her mother 
against hot rooms and late hours. I should be very sorry 
to attribute her illness to an5rthing but the most ordinary 
cause. Besides, this Spanish Don, as he calls himself, is 
almost a stranger to her." 

" So he is to Miss Vereker," remarked the marquise. 

" But Miss Vereker's love-making was all in the course 
of the charade. You don't suppose she meant anything 
by it ? " said Captain Rivers, uneasily. 

" I really don't know what to suppose, Captain Rivers. 
Young Jadies are so exceedingly stränge in their behaviour 
nowadays. But I cannot see, for my own part, what there 
is to admire in Don Valera." 

"He appears nothing but a lubberly boy to me," 
remarked Miss Forrester, to whom Leona had always 
been distantly polite. 
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" A perfect cub," said the marquise. 

"An undersized, flabby foreigner, with a coraplexion 
and hands like a woman. I believe the animal uses 
rouge," added Captain Rivers, contemptuously. 

" With a squeaky voice, and a face as smooth as a 
biUiard-ball. What can a girl see in such a hybrid ! 
Why doesn't she take to hugging one of her own sex 
instead. But no, forsooth ! He's a don, or he says so, 
and a Spaniard, and there's some romance attached to the 
idea, and so the silly creatuies fiutter round him as if he 
were that martyred hero of modern history, the Emperor 
Maximilian himself. I have no patience with it all," 
grumbled Dr. Hastings. 

"What made Mr. Evans leave the Company so 
suddenly ? " inquired Miss -Forrester. " I don't think he 
can have conceived such a partiality for this Valera as 
his daughter has." 

" I don't know what called him away. Business per- 
haps, or he was sick of the Performance, as he well might 
have been," said Rivers. " By the way, Hastings, how 
would the old gentleman fancy a match between his 
heiress and this unknown adventurer, eh ? " 

" Like it ! I should imagine he would cut her throat 
first." 

" Well, I think he ought to be warned, if there was any 
friend sufficiently intimate with the family to take so 
delicate a matter on himself. It would be perfect cruelty 
not to open his eyes. And I should think the old lady 
was not much good as a chaperone." 

" Much good ! " echoed Miss Forrester. " How 
should she be ? Why, theyVe lived in the provinces all 
their lives ! She has no more idea of London manners, 
or the usages of society here, than my cat. And she'd 
let that girl bolt with anyone under her very eyes, and 
never know anything of it tili it was over." 

" You wrong Miss Evans, in supposing she would ever 
so far demean herseif as to consent to an elopement with 
anyone, Miss Forrester," said Hastings, warmly. "She may 
be countrified, but she is a giri pf the highest principles," 
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" Oh ! I don't doubt it. But these silent streams tun 
very deep, sometimes ; and your mealy-mouthed misses 
are generally the ones who contrive to help themselves on 
the sly. I daresay butter will not melt in Miss Lucilla's 
mouth when you are present, doctor, but then you must 
remember young ladies are hardly likely to show off their 
tricks before their medical man." 

" I fancy she forgot you were present when we had 
that little exposh this evening," said Madame. "But 
now, really. Dr. Hastings, if you are a friend of the 
family, her illness might form an excellent loophole for 
your ordering the poor girl away. It would really be a 
pity to see a nice woman like that sacrificed to a needy 
adventurer." 

"And Miss Lucilla's removal would necessitate Miss 
Vereker's retum home," put in Captain Rivers ; "so that 
you would be killing two birds with one stone, Hastings." 

" And Conferring a real Obligation on your friends," 
said Miss Forrester. " Mr. Evans and his new protegk 
left together, could not do much härm to one another." 

It was wonderful how eager they all suddenly became 
to further the interests of the Evans family. Captain 
Rivers had an urgent reason to see Lizzie Vereker rem oved 
from Don Valera's infiuence — Dr. Hastings naturally 
desired Lucilla's absence, from the same cause — Madame 
de Toutlemonde wished to have her revenge on the 
heartless Spaniard — and even Miss Forrester foresaw a 
large increase of benefits likely to accrue from the unused 
luxuries of the house ki Hyde Park Gardens. And so, 
one and all, they suddenly discovered that the Evans had 
been so good to them, and were so estimable in them- 
selves, that it behoved them as Christians to see they were 
not imposed upon, and made miserable by the imppstor 
they were nurturing in their household. 

" I begin to think I should only be doing my duty in 
speaking to Mr. Evans on the subject," said Tom Hastings, 
thoughtfully. 

The quartette had now been conferring together for 
too long a time not to excite Observation. 
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" What are all you naughty people talking about m this 
corncF ? " cried kittenish Miss Charlotte, as she shook a 
skinny finger at them. " You really must make your 
conversation more general, or we shall insist upon know- 
ing the subject of it." 

" We were saying what a delightful evening we have 
had, and how clever your charades were, Miss Lillietrip," 
replied the marquise, unhesitatingly. 

"Ah, you mustn't call them our charades, Marquise, 
for that charming Don Valera got them all up from begin- 
ning to end. Doesn't he act beautifully ? What a name 
he would make for himself upon the stage. As I said to 
him to-night : * Don ! why don't you tum professional ? — 
you'd msüce your fortune;' and he coloured up — posh 
tively he coloured — as he replied, *You flatter me, 
madame.' He is very charming in his manner, don't you 
think so ? So thoroughly foreign. My sister and I are 
quite in love with him, I assure you — positively and truly 
— we fight about him. How did you like our dresses, 
Marquise ? Pretty, were they not ? The Don chose the 
colours. I think his own dress was süperb. I wonder 
where he got it from. And the fair wig altered his 
appearance so entirely in the second charade, I hardly 
knew him. But we like him in his own hair best So 
uncommon. What a pity dear Lucilla was taken ill. i 
wish you could have given her something to revive her, 
doctor. We were disappointed at their all leaving so 
soon. Still, we hope soon to have the pleasure of their 
Company again. These charades have been so successful, 
my sister and I think of getting up some more, and they 
have all promised to act for us ; and perhaps next time, 
if we have something very quiet indeed, Miss Lucilla 
might be persuaded to take a part in them." 

" Not if I can prevent it I " thought Dr. Hastings, as 
the loquacious Charlotte began to chatter to somebody 
eise, and the quartette dispersed about the room. ** Why, 
the very devil seems in this Spanish brüte. Even these 
dried-up old women flutter their wings at sight of him. 
More charades ? No ! I think weVe had enough of thenu 
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Madame is right, change of air will be the best thing in 
the World for Luqr. The weather is very bot for the 
season of the year, and London is the worst place on 
eärth for an invalid 111 get her mother to take her . 
down to Boumemouth or Sl Leonards, until this foreigner 
is on his way back to New York. Confoimd the brüte ! 
How I wish we had never had a sight of his ugly face ! " 
A\liich only proves how much Imagination has to de with 
our convictions, and how differently the same objects may 
appear to difierent eyes. 

AVhilst the real Christobal Yalera, fighting against the 
inroads fever had made in his Constitution, and struggling 
with the dreadful doubts engendered by Leona's mysteri- 
ous disappearance, was dreaming of her lost face as the 
loveliest vision that had ever blest his sight, Dr. Hastings, 
Tiewing it from another and more distorted point of view, 
pronounced it ugly, and believed it to be what he said. 

AVhilst Lucilla Evans, who in her weakness and timidity 
shrunk from the generality of the stemer sex, as something 
too rough and loud-spoken to give her any pleasure, con- 
sidered Leona Lacoste, in her male attire, to be the very 
perfection of all she had ever dreamed of as amiable^ and 
gentle, and winning in a man, Captain Rivers spoke con- 
temptuously of the disguised woman as " an undersized 
fiabby foreigner. " 

Whilst Lizzie Vereker thought the supposed Valcra the 
most charmingly handsome and fascinating boy in creation 
(and Leona could be very fascinating when she chose), 
Madame la Marquise dubbed him " bearish, ill-mannered, 
and a fool ; " and Miss Forrester marvelled that any of 
these people should take the trouble either to Kke, or 
dislike, or be afiraid o^ so utterly contemptible and 
insignificant a personage as Mr. Evans' Spanish corres- 
pondent 

But Dr. Hastings was afiraid of him ; and afler a night's 
cogitation, resolved at all hazards to teil Mr. Evans that 
town air was likely to injure his daughter's health. He 
broached the subject very cautiously, but the merchant 
took alarm at once. It has been observed before that 
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the object of Mr. Evans' life appeared to be to give 
pleasure, or heap benefits upon this girl. No pleasure 
was worth anything if Lucilla could not take part in it 
No luxury was worth the procuring unless it were to add 
to her comfort or enjoyment. For ter sake he had come 
to London and furnished his splendid house, and for her 
sake he was ready to give it all up to-morrow, and take a 
trip to the Andes, or the Himalayas, or any other out- 
landish and inaccessible quarter of the globe. 

" But you are getting on too fast," said Dr. Hastings, 
as his friend proposed one plan after another. " There 
is no need whatever that you should tx^eak up your estab- 
lishment, or even leave town yourself. Lucilla is not ill, 
but this warm weather makes Longion atmosphere very 
enervating, and I should strongly advise her mother 
taking her down quietly to the seaside until the season is 
passed, and you are able to join them there." 

"And you really think that is all that is necessary? 
Because, you know, my dear Tom, money is no con- 
sideration, and if you advise the climate of Italy or 
Spain " 

"My dear Mr. Evans, you quite mistake the case. 
Your daughter*s Constitution wants bracing, not relaxing. 
Sea-bathing would do her all the good in the world. It 
is evident town does not agree with her. She had a 
very weakening attack of hysteria whilst at the Misses 
Lillietrip's last night." 

" So her mother told me. She quite alarmed me with 
her account of Lucy's illness. What do you suppose can 
have caused it, my dear Tom ? " 

" Nothing but fatigue and heat, joined to a little excite- 
ment. But the fact that so small an excitement can 
produce such unusual results with her, is proof positive 
she should not indulge in it." 

" It would certainly be inconvenient for me to leave 
town at present," said Mr. Evans, thoughtfuUy. "I 
expect to be very busy for the next week or two ; besides 
I have that fellow Valera on my hands." 

" If you can get Lucy out of London, there is not the 
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least necessity for any one but Mrs. Evans accompanying 
her." 

" I am afraid they will find it very duU at the seaside 
all by themselves. Lucilla appeared to be so delighted 
at the prospect of her little party at the Lillietrips." 

" Exactly so, and see the' härm it did her. She has no 
strength for dissipation." 

" I hope she won't object to go, Tom ; but you see we 
have never thwarted the dear child in anything." 

" I should think she would hardly be so unreasonable 
as to risk her health by refusing to take my advice. But 
if you think she will feel the change, sir, why not send 
down Miss Vereker with her? They appear to be 
excellent friends." 

" So I will ; and for the matter of that, Valera might 
go too, tili I want him. We can't begin his business for 
another fortnight at the earliest." 

" I don*t think I should send Don Valera with them, 
Mr. Evans," quickly interposed Tom Hastings. " I 
would not even broach the subject if I were you. What 
Lucilla wants is perfect rest and quiet, and you will 
excuse me for saying that a man who is incessantly talk- 
ing, or singing, or acting, is not calculated to ward oft 
excitement from an emotional woman. If you send any 
one but Miss Vereker and her mother with her, you may 
just as well keep your daughter at home. for the sea air 
will do her no good at all." 

" You really think so ? Well, I'm surprised to hear it, 
for I have always thought Lucy took so much pleasure in 
Valera's society. He's not like us great rough English- 
men, you know, Tom. There's something so nice and 
quiet and soft-spoken about the boy, that appears to suit 
the timid nerves of my poor delicate little girl. However, 
if you say she had better go alone, there*s an end of it." 

" I am quite sure that the fewer companions you send 
with her the better, and they must certainly be of her own 
sex. You will forgive my having mentioned the subject, 
Mr. Evans. I thought it but right you should know." 

" I should never have forgiven you if you had not nien- 
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tioned it, my dear boy," replied the merchant, as he held 
out his band " I know the friendly feeling you entertain 
for my family, and can never sufficiently thank you for the 
interest you take in us. My wife shall broach the subject 
to Lucy before the day is over, and you shall know the 
result to-morrow." 

But the result was very different from what they had 
anticipated. 

On the proposal being made to her, Lucilla Evans at 
once plumply refused to leave London. She didn't care 
what Dr. Hastings' opinion was. He was a nasty, spite- 
ful creature, to have spoken to papa about her at all; 
and she was not going to take his advice. So there ! 
She was very happy in London — perfectly happy and 
perfectly well — ^and she liked going out to parties ; and 
she meant to go to the next she was asked to, whatever 
Dr. Hastings might think or say. Meek little Mrs. Evans 
was at her wits' end what argument to use next. She 
had been so much accustomed for years past to be com- 
pletely mied by her invalid daughter, that she no more 
dreamed of interposing her authority in the matter than 
of carrying Lucilla bodily out of London. 

" But, my dear," she said, persuasively, " if it is for the 
sake of your precious health, you know ** 

" Ifs not fcr my health, mamma ; it's because the wretch 
has got a spite against me, and wants me to go, because 
he sees I'm happy here. But I won't go tili the season's 
over. It's my first season in London, and I mean to 
enjoy it, as far as I can. Fancy tuming out of this house 
just as weVe fumished it from top to toe, and all 1 It's 
ridiculous — absurd. Nobody but a stupid old doctor 
would have thought of proposing such a thing." 

" But Dr. Hastings has always been so careful of you, 
my dear. And he considers London too relaxing at this 
time of the year, and that Boumemouth or Brighton 
would do you so much more good " 

" Bother Boumemouth and Brighton ! I won't go, 
then, mamma — once for all. And, pray, what would papa 
do, cooped up in this house alone ? He can't leave the 
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business to look after itself. it*s too absurd. Pray don't 
say anything more about it" 

" Oh my dear ! your father would do well enough 
without US. Tom would be backwards and forwards, 
naturally enough, to see him ; and his gentlemen friends 
would come and dine with him. And then there's 
young Valera staying in the house, you know." 

But at the mention of that magic name, Lucilla burst 
into tears, and the murder was out. 

" Oh mamma ! don*t take me away — pray don't take me 
away ! I don't want to go — I can't go," she sobbed. " I 
should be so wretched if I couldn^t — if I couldn't " 

" If you couldn't what ? " demanded her mother, with 
perfect innocence. 

"If I couldn't see him," exclaimed Lucilla, with a 
fresh burst of grief. 

For a few moments Mrs. Evans was all bewilderment. 

" Is it your papa you mean, my dear ? " she asked in 
a mystified manner ; " because of course he would nin 
down to see you at the least every week or so." 

" No I no ! no I I don't mean papa." 

**Dr. Hastings, then?" 

At this juncture had Lucilla Evans been a gentleman 
she would certainly have used a naughty word. It is 
very hard that there should be no naughty words that a 
woman may use with impunity in the time of need. 
Why should one sex be legally permitted the privilege of 
safety valves, whilst theother must explode without caution? 

But in this, as in all things, the men have the best of it 

** Bother Dr. Hastings," cried the young lady, ener- 
getically. And here I must remark that had she speit 
" bother " with four letters instead of six it would have 
meant no more than it did. "Haven't I told you, 
mamma, that I hate his very name. I wish I had never 
Seen him— nasty, selfish, interfering creature." 

" But stay, my dear, wAo is it that you are so unwil- 
Hng to leave ? Confide in me, dear Lucilla. You know 
that your papa and I have but one wish, and that is 
to make you happy." 
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" Oh, can't you guess ? " asked the girl emphatically. 

" You don't mean this young Spanish friend of your 
papa's, do you ? " said Mrs. Evans, as if she were sug- 
gesting the most unlikely thing possible, and fuUy ex- 
pected her daughter to refute it. 

** Of course I do 1 Who eise is there worth caring 
about in all the world ? Oh, mamma ! he is so nice — 
so clever — so amiable — I have never met any one like him 
in my life before. When he is with me, playing chess, oi 
singing, or talking, the time passes away so quickly ; 
and when he is gone— oh ! it is all so duU and blank. 
And now you want me to go down to the seaside, and 
leave him up here in town with papa, and I can*t. I 
can't, mamma. It would kill me to go away. Oh ! do 
say that I may stop in town tili the end of the season." 

" But, Lucilla," said Mrs. Evans, whose breath had 
almost been taken away by this unexpected announce- 
ment, "am I to* understand then — ^am I to teil your 
papa " 

" Oh ! you're not to teil papa anything," exclaimed 
Lucilla. " You are not to say a word about it, mamma. 
Promise me you won't. Only persuade him that I am 
quite well and happy here, and that there is no need for 
me to go to the seaside, and don't let me see that wretch, 
Dr. Hastings, for the hext few days, or I shall kill him." 

" And you have actually conceived an attachment for 
that boy, Valera," said Mrs. Evans, musingly. 

" Oh ! don't put it in so many words. It sounds 
dreadfuL I only like him, you know; and everybody 
does that. Only, why should I go away ? Promise me 
you won't breathe a word to papa about — about that — 
will you ? Oh ! why was I ever such a fool as to say 
anything? But it slipped out before I knew what I was 
doing. Only promise — won't you ? — that you*ll never say 
anything to anybody." 

Mrs. Evans promised, as a matter of course, and like- 
wise, as a matter of course, she made her way straight 
down from Lucilla's side to her husband's study, where 
she told him the whole story. 
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" My dear Henry, IVe got a terrible piece of news for 
you. Lucy's in love with that Spanish friend of yours — 
— she has just told me all about it ; but I promised the 
utmost secrecy, so you must consider this communicarion 
as strictly confidential." 

" Lucilla in love with Valera ! Why, she's old 
enough to be his mother." 

"Well, not quite that, my dear, but she must be 
several years his senior. However, whether or no, the 
mischief is done, and she utterly refuses to go to the 
seaside away from him." 

" Has Valera been speaking of love to her ? " 

** I should imagine not. Lucy said nothing about that. 
Only it's very evident what is making her ill. It's the 
worry and fretting, and suspense. She begged I would 
say nothing to you on the subject, but I feit it to be my 
duty. She was in a terrible State of distress just 
now." 

" In love with Valera^* said Henry Evans, musingly. 
" Now, what are we to do about it, my dear ? " 

" What can you do about it but let matters take their 
course, Henry. It's most unfortunate in every way, but 
it's not to be thought of, is it ? We know nothing about 
the young man, even if he were fond of Lucy." 

" True ; but I fancy I know as much as is necessary. 
And as for money, my dear, you know she will have 
plenty for both. The first question is, how will dis- 
appointment affect the girl's health ? She is very delicate 
and sensitive, and fretting mey do her a great deal of 
härm. You mustn't let her get depressed or anxious. 
Keep up her spirits, and if after awhile she seems really 
in eamest, why ^^ 

" You wouldn't let her marry him ? " cried Mrs. Evans, 
in astonishment. 

" Why not, my dear ? why not ? What object have I 
ever had with regard to Lucy*s bringing up except her 
happiness ? At any risks or personal loss to myself, it 
must be secured. And I don't know that young Valera 
would be such a bad match for her. He is a gentleman, 
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there is no doubt of that, and we have tried to make 
Lucilla a lady. They might both do worse." 

** Well. Tm glad to find you take it in that spirit," said 
bis wife, " and it's as well I told you. I suppose the sea- 
side trip is to be put off then ? " 

" Most decidedly ! Go at once and set Lucy's mind 
at rest on that score. I will have nothing done, or even 
proposed, that is in any way distasteful to her. My wish 
is that she has her way in all things. And with respect 
to the other business, don*t let her know you have told 
me ; but watch, my dear — watch, and I will watch with 
you," 





CHAPTER XIX. 

AN EXCEPTIONAL PROPOSAL. 

[EONA had not seen so much of Mr. Evans since 
the evening of the charade party, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say that she had 
avoided him more. She had every desire to 
watch his actions, and gain further proof of what she 
suspected from his conversation, but intuitively she 
shrank from the close contact she had hitherto main- 
tained with him. His stränge behaviour at the repre- 
sentation of the charade had excited her worst suspicions. 
Nothing but giiilt, she argued, and the fear of detection, 
could render a man so weak and sensitive. Unpleasant 
memories might have been raised in his breast by her 
acting, but had he been innocent, he would have been 
able to stamp them down, and curb himself to sit out the 
little drama. Such ideas necessarily raised a great 
barrier between their familiär intercourse. Leona had 
never liked her uncle. Now, she positively hated him. 
Her distorted imagination made her picture in him the 
murderer, whose crime had driven his brother and her 
father to drag out the remainder of his life in exile; 
whose meanness could permit another to carry the 
bürden of his guilt upon his Shoulders ; and whose con- 
science could permit himself to be enriched and wax fat 
upon the wealth his treachery had earned for him. She 
thought, if this were true, that nothing in the whole 
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World could be more wicked, base, and contemptible 
than this same uncle of hers ; and she held as much 
aloof from him as possible, brooding on her supposed 
wrongs, and turning over in her mind by what means she 
should bring the criminal to detection. 

Mr. Evans saw the change, but he riaturally attributed 
it to the intelligence he had heard from his wife, and 
concluded that Valera was either questioning his own 
heärt, and the probabilities of his success with Lucilla ; 
or having observed the girFs predilection, was meditating 
on the best course of action to be pursued with regard 
to her. 

" In either case," thought Mr. Evans astutely, * the 
lad would naturally be shy of me. If he aspires to Lucy's 
hand he prbbably imagines it is a presumption I shall never 
forgive. Whilst, if he does not care for her, he would be 
equally afraid of offending me in consequence. And I 
must not forget that his hopes of advancement lie, in 
some measure now, through myself. But I won't have 
the young fellow's mind biassed. He's a good lad, and 
a gentlemanly lad ; but it would be a great thing for a 
Clerk to marry Lucilla, and I must know a little more 
about him biefore I let matters come to a crisis. 
Meanwhile the young people shall have complete licence 
to associate with one another, and find out their own 
minds. And then, if I see it all go on favourably, 111 
have a quiet talk with Valera, and discover what he 
wishes. 

In. consequence of this decision on the part of Mr. 
Evans, which was duly repeated to his wife, Leona found 
herseif thrown even more than before into the society of 
Lucilla ; and unmindful of the trap laid for her and the 
eyes watching her actions, she feil readily into the snare. 
The truth was, she rather liked the companionship of 
this quiet sickly girl who was so ready to devote long 
hours to the familiär conversation by which Leona hoped 
to find out much of what she desired to know. She saw 
day by day that Lucy welcomed her more and more 
warmly, and attempted to detain her longer] and she 
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was pleased at the interest evinced in her, and did all she 
could to show she feit it. She had never kissed Miss 
Evans as she had done Lizzie Vereker. 

Not only had that little episode taught her to be more 
careful, but she scarcely ever remembered, whilst by 
Lucilla's side, that she wore the garb of a man.. For the 
girl did nothing to remind her of it She was too 
passive, too depressed, too much absorbed in her own 
weakness, to display any violent emotion. The affectiön 
she had conceived for Leona was perhaps the highest 
flight of love-making to which her sickly imagination had 
ever soared; yet it was, after all, but a very diluted 
Imitation of the grand passion, so much so that the 
person towards whom it was directed never recognised it 
as such. She saw that Lucilla's eyes brightened at her 
approach — that she appeared content and happy whilst 
she sat by her sofa playing chess or singing Spanish 
serenades to the accompaniment of the guitar ; perhaps 
even she may have feit the hand she held moming and 
evening, tremble a little in her grasp, but, after all, what 
do sudi Symptoms amount to ? One woman may evince 
them for another, and Leona was glad to be able to 
please the invalid by any attentions in her power. So 
she continued to sing to Mr. Evans' daughter, and to 
play chess and talk with her, until their pleasant inter- 
course wasbroughttoan unexpected close after this manner. 

It was moming, and the breakfast at the great house 
was just concluded. 

Lucilla had been absent from the meal, and mamma 
Evans had reported privately and mysteriously to papa 
that her absence was caused by a violent headache, 
brought on after a prolonged fit of crying the night 
before, induced by her having seen Lizzie Vereker slip 
a threc-comered note into Don Valera's hand as they 
were all going up to bed. 

" And really," concluded Mrs. Evans, " I think it is 
tirne you spoke, Henry; for Lucy seems to be always 
ciying about something or other now, and her appetite 
is nothing to what it used to Iv;-," 
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The effect of which advice was that, as the breakfast- 
party were leaving the table, Mr. Evans asked Valera to 
accompany him to his study. Leona foUowed her uncle 
briskly. She hoped he was about to open the subject of 
business between them ; for not only was she getting 
sick of the idle life she was leading, but she knew that 
before long, answers to the letters announcing her arrival 
in England must be received from the New York firm, 
and necessitate her flight. ' She wanted to be more 
generally engaged before that crisis arrived, so that her 
disappearance from the present scene of action might be 
the easier accomplished ; and she longed to have the 
opportunity to embark upon a larger field of discovery, 
and bring her long-desired object to a dose. 

She had lingered on in the house in Hyde Park 
Gardens, picking up from day to day such crumbs of 
information as she thought might prove useful to her in 
the future ; but she had feit of late that she had come to 
the end of her tether, and there was nothing more to be 
gained by remaining there. And she had had the seed 
of the next step to be taken germinating in her brain for 
weeks past, and only needing a word, as it were, to bring 
it into being. And that word she was just about to hear. 

" Sit down, Valera. Make yourself comfortable. I 
want your attention for a moment or two before I go out 
this morning." 

"About the business, I presume, monsieur," said 
Leona, seating herseif. 

** Well, no ; not about the business exactly. I want to 
speak to you about Lucilla. You are very good friends 
with my daughter, are you not, Valera ? " 

Mr. Evans looked Leona steadily in the face as he 
said this, but Leona did not blush. 

" Miss Evans has been kind enough to permit me to 
enjoy a good deal of her society, monsieur, and I think 
I may say, without presumption, that she regards me as 
a friend. I hope she does." 

" Exactly so. And friendship between two such young 
people as yourselves is but another name for affection, eh?" 
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"Yes. I think Miss Evans likes me," returned 
Leona. 

Mr. Evans thought the young man had rather a cool 
and unembarrassed way of expressing his feelings ; but 
perhaps he wished to find out the father's opinion on the 
subject before he confessed his own. 

" I think she does, too ; and as this may lead to a still 
greater intimacy between us, I should like to know all 
you can teil me about yourself, Valera — your birth, 
parentage, and connections ; bringing-up, expectations, 
and so on. Treat me as a friend, my dear boy, and teil 
me everything." 

Now, when Leona had resolved to take Don Christo- 
bal Valera's name, she had resolved also to borrow his 
antecedents. She knew that, at the best, it could be but 
a very short time before the fraud she had perpetrated 
would be discovered, and that when that came to pass 
she must vanish, and Christobal have his own again. 
She argued that whilst she bore his name (so long as she 
did nothing to disgrace it) she could not härm him by 
adopting his relations, and therefore she had never 
hesitated to speak of them, as she now did, boldly and 
without reserve. 

"I fear I have very little to teil you, monsieur, that 
you have not already heard. My grandfather was an 
Hidalgo, of Spain, who was banished from his country 
for political intrigue, and settled in the Brazils. There 
my father was born and married ; there he begot me, and 
died before I was ten years old. My mother, Donna 
Josefa, with the help of the padre, brought me up some- 
how ; and, with the assistance of my godtather, who was 
a merchant at Rio, I procured the appointment of 
Spanish correspondent in the firm of Messrs. Halliday 
and Upjohn, which has given me the advantage of your 
acquaintance. My faith, as you know, is the faith of my 
country and forefathers. As for my prospects, they are 
nil, Had I any, monsieur, I should not now be a clerk. 
in a counting-house. You will forgive my warmth, I 
trust, but the remembrance nettles me." 
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" All right, Valera. Don't say a word about it. The 
letter I received from your employers told me you were 
a gentleman. Your own appearance and manners more 
than ■ confirm the Statement. As for your prospects, I 
was foolish to mention them. I might have known they 
were bounded by the trade in which you have embarked. 
Though, with interest and friends to back you, the circle 
may be a wide one. Look at me." 

** You have certainly been most fortunate, monsieur," 
Said Leona, significantly ; " but, if report speaks truth, 
you have been happy enough to inherit also the wealth 
of others." 

** Happy enough!" repeated Mr. Evans. "Ah, 
Valera, people who speak of me like that do not know 
the truth." 

" Perhaps not, monsieur." 

" But I did not come here this morning to speak of 
myself, but of you. -Of course I knew you had no 
fortune, but in mentioning your prospects, I should 
rather have asked, do you intend to adhere steadily to 
the trade you have chosen ? " 

" Unless something better tums up," replied Leona, 
cautiously. " I have a great and glorious object in view, 
Mr. Evans, a noble ambition before me, and I mean to 
pursue it to the end, or perish." 

For the moment she had forgotten Jicrself, and feared 
she had said too much. But Mr. Evans attributed her 
enthusiasm entirely to her desire to gain Lucilla. 

" Just so. I guessed as much. Now, my dear Valera, 
you have been candid with me, and I shall be the same 
with you. Mrs. Evans and I have obscrved your affec- 
tion for Lucilla, we could not fail to do"so, and hers for 
you ; and we are quite willing, sooner than destroy the 
dear girl's happiness, which is very precious to us, to 
smooth over all little difficulties, and let it end in the 
usual way." 

"In the usual way?" repeated Leona, with open 
mouth. 

"Yes, in yoiu: marriage. We should not, perhaps, 
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have been so hasty in bringing matters to a conclusion 
had not Lucy's health been so delicate, but as it is " 

" Lucilla wishes to marry me ! " said Leona, with the 
same look of blank astonishment. 

" Well, I have not yet sounded her on the subject I 
wished to speak to you first ; but naturally I condude 
she does, and that your own hopes aspire to that end 
also. Now, I know that the idea must be rather a 
startling one to you, and perhaps you have hardly even 
dared to hope to yourself that it might be; but since 
Mrs. Evans and I have seen that Lucilla's happiness is 
concerned in it, I resolved to teil you that, as far as 
money is concerned, the way will be smooth enough 
before you, as I have more than I require for my own 
need, and have always determined that the want of it 
should be no obstacle to Lucilla's having the man of her 
choice." 

Leona took out her handkerchief and wiped the Per- 
spiration off her brow. 

She was a brave woman and a bold woman, but she 
was not quite prepared for this. At first she thought of 
utterly disclaiming having taken any interest beyond that 
of friendship in Miss Lucilla Evans, and repudiating the 
idea of marriage between them as something sacrilegious. 
But the next moment's thought made her see how 
imprudent under the circumstances such a course would 
be. It would naturally rouse the Indignation of her host, 
who would consider his daughter*s affections had been 
trifled with, and banish her from his house without the 
shadow of a chance of regaining an entrance there. And 
Ixjona had learned to be very wary how she trod upon 
the social eggs amongst which she moved. She leaned 
back in her chair with her handkerchief still pressed to 
her brow, and thought. 

" Take your time," said Mr. Evans mildly ; " I see I 
have surprised you. Don't hurry yourself." 

An idea flashed through her clever brain. She per- 
ceived how by temporising she might turn this matter to 
her own advantage. 
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"You did take me by surprise, monsieur," she said, 
after a momenfs pause ; " the prospect you hold out to 
me is too flattering — so brilliant — so far beyond my poor 
deserts — it has taken my breath away^" 

" I thought so, Valera, but take courage. My daughter 
loves you. She has confessed as much to her mother, 
and we are both disposed to favour your suit" 

'* Madame and you are too good — ^too condescending," 
murmured Leona, " and I can but trust you will never 
regret your kindness. If to be the — ^the — husband of 
Miss Evans is not too exalted a lot for me — a, positiori to 
which I can never do credit — then, monsieur, what 
remains fpr me to do but to accept your generous offer, 
and bless the day you made it? Yet, if you will not 
think me too bold " 

"Say what you think, Valera. I wish you to be 
perfectly frank with me." 

" Rumours have reached me- — they may be idle tales, 
and in that case you will pardon my mentioning them — 
but I have heard that Miss Lucilla is not your own 
daughter, monsieur ! Is that the truth ? " 

Mr. Evans knitted his brow at this question, but he 
answered it promptly. 

" Don Valera ! I will be open with you. Under the 
circumstances I should have been so in any case, 
although I cannot conceive who has had sufficient 
interest in my private affairs to discuss them with a 
stranger ^" 

" Pardon me, monsieur, but I have spoken of Made- 
moiselle Lucilla to all the world " 

" Ah, very true ; but I, myself, have never spoken of 
the subject, nor intended to do so, except to the man 
Lucilla might marry. She is not my daughter, Valera. 
I teil you so frankly — but she is as dear to me as if she 
were, and her dowry will be the same as though she had 
been." 

" And may I ask, then, whose daughter she is ? " 

" I suppose you have a right to do so, though it can 
make no difference to you, as all her relatious ^x^ ^'^"ää.. 

Q 
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Her father was an old and trusted friend of my uncle's, 
Mr. Theophilus Evans. Her name was Anson — a good 
name in our country, Valera — but he died suddenly, 
leaving this one orphan child behind him. No one 
appearing disposed to take Charge of her, my uncle, with 
his usual generosity, immediately placed the Infant under 
the care of a widow lady in the country, and when I 
married I brought her home to my wife, who, having no 
little ories of her own, has been a real mother to Lucy 
ever since. And that is the whole history, Valera." 

"It does honour to your goodness and purity of 
intention, monsieur," remarked his hearer, diyly. 

"Oh, as to that," rejoined the merchant, wiping his 
heated face, ** least said soonest mended. There is the 
girl, as much a lady as any you'll find in the land, and 
she has chosen you for her husband. She might have 
looked higher, but I'm an advocate for people listening 
to what their own hearts say in such matters, and, as IVe 
observed before, her fortune goes with her." 

" Lucy told me that she had once lived in the country 

with a Mr. and Mrs. " said Leona, pretending to 

puzzle over the name, which, for her own purposes, she 
was most anxious to ascertain rightly. 

" A Mrs. Gibson," replied Mr. Evans promptly. " Yes, 
to be sure, Mrs. Gibson, of Willowside, in Sussex ; though 
I should hardly think Lucy could remember that time." 

" She seemed to remember it very well, monsieur, and 
the fact of your fetching her away to Liverpool." 

" Strange ! I should have thought the child must 
have forgotten it all long ago, though I hear the old lady 
is living yet. Still, it little matters now." 

" No, indeed," said Leona. 

There was a pause between them, neither knowing 
what to say next. Mr. Evans broke it by observing : 

"Well, Valera, I suppose then we may consider this 
matter settled ? " 

** In what way could I answer you but one, monsieur, 
when you know that my fortunes hang upon the issue of 
the question? That I am utterly unworthy of the 
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honour you design for me, I feel more and more with 
every word you say. Bat it is not in my power to refuse 
so much happiness. It has overwhelmed — bjinded me. 
May I ask one great favour of you? I received this 
morning an invitation from some friends I made at the 
Misses Lillietrip's, to spend a few days with them at 
Streatham, and at the end of that time — Monday or 
Tuesday at farthest — I shall have had leisure to think 
over this great and unexpected proposal, and to thank 
you for it as I should. At the present moment I am 
stunned." 

** I think your idea a very sensible and reasonable one, 
Valera. Lucilla knows nothing of what has passed 
between us, so that her mind will not be disturbed by 
suspense or agitation. You will say nothing, of course, 
to her on the subject ; but go to your friends, and from 
there you can write to me, if you prefer it, and teil me 
all your mind." 

" Monsieur is too good," said Leona, in a voice that 
slightly trembled. * For liar and murderer as she believed 
the man before her to be, she could not help feeling that 
in this instance, at least, he was treating her with greater 
kindness than she deserved. Yet the weakness was 
momentary ; for with the next breath she drew she 
remembered that he was but trying to forward the 
happiness of the murdered man's child, as a propitiatory 
offering to the manes of his remorseful conscience. 

"I will just put my things together, bid adieu to 
madame and mademoiselle, and Start for Streatham at 
once then," she said, rising to her feet 

"Just so, Valera, and the carriage will be at your 
disposal when you choose to order it," replied Mr. 
Evans. 

** And you will say nothing to Lucilla until I retum ? " 
she added, looking wistfuUy into his face. 

She did not wish the feelings of the poor sickly girl, 
who had been so very weak as to fall in love with her, to 
be more roughly handled than was necessary. 

** Certainly not ! " was Mr. Evans' decisive answer. 
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" Not a Word shall be broached on the subject until you 
give US leave ; " and thereupon Leona, sorely against her 
will, was forced to take an apparently friendly farewell of 
the man she hated, and had sworn to hunt down, if 
needful, to bis death. 

There was some little surprise exhibited in the drawing- 
room at the announcement of her departure. Mrs. 
Evans peered at her inquiringly above her spectacles, but 
was reassured by Leona's blushing cheek and quiet smile. 
Lizzie Vereker openly gave vent to her expressions of 
disgust, and professed to be so offended that she would 
not shake hands with the young Spaniard at parting. 
But poor Lucy laid her band so confidingly in hers that 
Leona's heart smote her for the mischief she might have 
caused ; although the ludicrous side of it was so omni- 
present with her, that she was longing to get away to 
some place by herseif, if only to be able to indulge in a 
genuine shout of laughter at the absurd mistake into 
which the poor invalid had fallen. She managed to 
shake free of all three ladies at last, and (Mr. Evans 
having already quitted the house) to pack her possessions 
(they were no numerous) without the fact becoming 
noticeable. She declined ihe use of the carriage, and 
drove in a cab to the Victoria Station, where she 
deposited her luggage. Then she looked out for a small 
hotel in the vicinity, where she ordered dinner, and 
allowed herseif time to think over her plans. With a 
brain of fire, and an energy of iron, she was not long either 
in bringing them to perfection or putting them into force. 

As soon as her meal was concluded, she sauntered into 
the Buckingham Road, and with ready money at her 
command, found no difficulty in procuring all that she 
required from one or other of the numerous emporiums 
of female millinery that pervade that district 

At a latish hour a young man stroUed upon the plat- 
form of the Brighton Railway. He had a light port- 
manteau, which he was anxious should be put into the 
carriage with him. He was also very anxious to secure 
the compartment to himself. 
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" Want to go alone — expect a friend to join me a few 
stations farther on. Don't you twig, old fellow ? " he said 
jocosely, as he dug the guard in the ribs with his little 
cane. 

The guard did " twig," but he didn't see the force of 
the argument just yet. 

"Very difficult, sir. Express train, you see. Going 
against Orders," he answered firmly, until a glittering 
yellow sixpence found its way miraculously into his palm, 
and he altered his tune, and said he would " try his best 
to oblige the gentleman." 

Which best was so very good, that the gentleman 
presently found the door of his compartment locked, and 
a large placard with " Engaged " stuck across the window, 
whilst he and the light box he had desired should travel 
with him were flying through the night air at the rate of 
forty miles per hour, and no stoppage to speak of all the 
way. 

When, at last, the panting engine drew up in the 
Brightoii terminus, and the active porters, throwing the 
carriage-doors open, came to that one marked " Engaged," 
they discovered its solitary occupant to be a very 
beautiful woman, dressed in the height of the fashion, 
with a spotted veil drawn tightly over her face. 

"Want a cab, miss?" exclaimed three of them at 
once. 

" If you please. And will you teil me which is the 
best hotel to go to here ? " she answered, in the prettiest 
of foreign accents. 

** Oh, the Grand is the best, miss," was the porter's 
reply. " A fine big 'un, close to the sea. And thereupon 
the beautiful woman was put with her luggage into a cab 
and driven off to the Grand Hotel. 

" And now," she thought, as she found herseif once 
more safely landed on a new field of action, " now for 
one night's rest, and then to find out what I can from 
Mrs. Gibson of Wiilowside." 



CHAPTER XX, 



THE RECLUSE OF WILLOWSIDE. 




RIGHTON, which is always gay and pleasant, 
was looking its very best when Leona first saw 
it, and to the Brazilian-bred girl, who had never 
had an opportunity of visiting a large watering- 
place in her life before, ofFered every inducement to 
remain a few days amongst its novel attractions. But 
she was too seriously bent upon accomplishing the object 
of her life to have leisure even to think of such frivolities 
as bands, aquariums, piers, esplanades, and cockle-boats. 

Her whole desire was to find out the geography of the 
country, and how far Willowside might happen to be 
from Brighton. A friendly waiter at the " Grand," taking 
compassion on her foreign extraction, and not entirely 
untouched by her lofty style of beauty ("like one of them 
big female statties at the aquarium," as he remarked 
confidentially to his felbw-waiters), took upon himself to 
procure the desired infonnation for her ; and she 
ascertained that a few hours' travelling by cross-country 
trains would bring her to the village where Mrs. Gibson 
was said to reside. 

"But ifs a rare poor place, miss, I hear," said the 

friendly waiter, " and no hotel anyway near it. I don*t 

know how you*ll manage, unless you're going to friends." 

" I am going to friends," replied Leona, shortly ; for 

she was unwilling to let anybody know more of her move- 
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ments than was absolutely necessary; and glad to find 
that Willowside was at some distance from Brighton, and 
a place unlikely to attract attention. 

But as she travelled down to it, she was unable to teil 
herseif what issue she expected from an interview (even if 
she obtained it) with the quondam guardian of Lucilla 
Anson. All the information she had gained through the 
Evans was that, on her father being murdered, the child 
had been placed with this lady tili she was eight years 
old, and then taken back to Liverpool to live with Henry 
Evans and his wife. Whether the girVs true parentagc 
had ever been confided to Mrs. Gibson was doubtful; 
and even if it had been, she was unlikely — ^living in that 
remote Sussex village — to have heard raore than — or 
even so mueh of the murder and its surroundings — as 
Leona herseif. All these facts were indisputable, and yet 
she would have left a stone untumed by not going to see 
Mrs. Gibson. She could not even say what she hoped 
might come of it, she only knew that it was part of her 
task to go. 

Leona looked very handsome as she travelled down to 
Willowside. It was the first time she had ever adopted 
complete English female costume, and the passengers by 
the same train tumed to gaze at her again and again as 
she passed. She had robed herseif completely in black — 
the only colour that her unusual height would bear — 
but she looked like a queen as she moved majestically 
across the platform, and might have been drawn for a 
reclining Cleopatra as she cast herseif grandly upon the 
cushioned seat of the carriage. In order to avoid singu- 
larity she had been compelled to adopt the inevitable 
false chignon behind, but her own thick short curls still 
adomed her brow and the sides of her head, and were 
very suitable to her style of countenance. As the name 
her father had adopted in his exile bore no significance 
in England, she had determined to use it when assuming 
her own part, and was travelling as Miss Lacoste. What 
she intended to say to Mrs. Gibson, or how account för 
her unexpected visit, she decided with herseif as she went 
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along. Willowside was an out-of-the-way village at thc 
farther end of Sussex, and Leona had several changes to 
make, and intervals of waiting to try her patience, before 
she reached it. At tlie close of the summer's aftemoon, 
however, she found herseif at the nearest market-town, 
and engaged what accommodation she could procure 
there for the night, before she walked on to Willowside. 

" Do you know an old lady of the name of Gibson, 
living at Willowside ? " she inquired of the fresh-looking 
country girl who brought her some refreshment previous 
to starting. 

" Do you mean the bed-ridden lady in Acacia Cottage ? " 
demanded the girL 

" I suppose so. Aretheretwo ofthat name in the village?" 

" Not that I know of, miss. But this one's a regulär 
invalid. I don't think anyone's seen her not for years— - 
except it's the woman that looks after her. She's been 
very bad, so I hear, this ever so long- time, and can't re- 
member anybody or anjrthing. I come from Willowside 
myself, miss." 

" Indeed. I'm sorry to hear Mrs. Gibson is so ill," 
Said Leona, wondering if she had made that long joumey 
for nothing. 

" Have you come to see her, miss ? for I don't think 
they let no one in. The old lady never goes out of one 
room, except into the other. But perhaps you're a rela- 
tion, and it may be diflferent" 

" I shall, at all events, try," replied Leona ; and after 
sundry directions conceming tuming to the right and 
tuming to the left, which sounded almost like Greek in 
her unpractised ears, she set off Walking across the fields 
to Willowside. 

The Information of the girl at the inn had so depressed 
her that she anticipated no results at all from her excur- 
sion. It was hardly likely she would be admitted to the 
presence of the invalid ; and if she were, she could not 
expect to gain much useful knowledge from a memory 
weakened by old age and paralysis. Yet she still deter- 
mined to try. 
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An hour's walk across the fields brought her to Willow- 
side, and Acacia Cottage looked very pretty and rural, 
embowered in honeysuckle and climbing roses. Leona 
had to ring two or three times before any one attended 
to her summons, and then the door was opened by a 
hard-featured, middle-aged woman. 

" What are you pleased to want ? " she inquired, in a 
tone which indicated that the stranger could only have 
stopped to ask some question, perfectly irrelevant, of the 
inhabitants of the cottage." 

"Does Mrs. Gibson live here? I want to see her," 
replied I^ona confidently. 

"You want to see the mistress!" said the woman, in 
a tone of surprise, as she came outside the door on to the 
Steps. ** JJut you don't know her ? " 

" I know soiiie old friends of hers, and I want to ask 
her if she can give me any information about them at the 
present time," said Leona confidently. 

" Oh ! — ah ! But you don't know herl I thought so. 
I know everybody that she's known for the last thirty 
years." 

At this assertion Leona pricked up her ears. If the 
mistress's memory proved valueless, the seivant's might 
serve her purpose equally well. She immediately put on 
her most fascinating manner. 

"Ah, then, you must be that very goodfriendof Mrs. 
Gibson's I hear of, who tends her so carefuUy, and never 
spares any trouble on her account Is it not so ? Pray 
let me shake hands with you." 

The woman looked gratified, and hästily rubbed her 
bony band upon her canvass apron. 

**Well I'm sure, miss, you're very good. Yes, I do 
look after the old lady, and a precious trouble she is to 
me, as you may guess. But I don't remember your face, 
miss, and — ^you'U pardon me I hope — but you're not 
Sussex bred, are you ? " 

" Oh no. I am not English. But I love England, 
madame, and all its people, and I have an English friend 
whom Mrs. Gibson once knew, of whom I have lost 
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along. Willowside was an out-of-the-way village at the 
farther end of Sussex, and Leona had several dianges to 
make, and intervals of waiting to try her patience, before 
she reached it. At the dose of the summer's aftemoon, 
bowever, she found herseif at the nearest market-town, 
and engaged what accommodation she could procure 
there for the night, before she walked on to Willowside. 

** Do you know an old lady of the name of Gibson, 
living at Willowside ? " she inquired of the fresh-looking 
country girl who brought her some refreshment previous 
to starting. 

'* Do you mean the bed-ridden lady in Acacia Cottage ? " 
demanded the girl 

*' I suppose so. Are there two ofthat name in the village?" 

'' Not that I know of, miss. Bot this one's a regulär 
invalid. I don't think anyone's seen her not for years— 
except it's the woman that looks after her. She's been 
very bad, so I hear, this ever so long- time, and can't re- 
member anybody or anjrthing. I come from Willowside 
myself, miss." 

" Indeed. I'm sorry to hear Mrs. Gibson is so ill," 
Said Leona, wondering if she had made that long joumey 
for nothing. 

** Have you come to see her, miss ? for I don't think 
they let no one in. The old lady never goes out of one 
room, except into the other. But perhaps you're a relar 
tion, and it may be differenL" 

** I shall, at all events, try," replied Leona ; and after 
sundry directions concerning tuming to the right and 
tuming to the left, which sounded almost like Greek in 
her unpractised ears, she set off Walking across the fields 
to Willowside. 

The Information of the girl at the inn had so depressed 
her that she anticipated no results at all from her excur- 
sion. It was hardly likely she would be admitted to the 
presence of the invalid ; and if she were, she could not 
expect to gain much useful knowledge from a memory 
weakened by old age and paralysis. Yet she still deter- 
mined to try. 
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An hour's walk across the fields brought her to Willow- 
side, and Acacia Cottage looked very pretty and rural, 
embowered in honeysuckle and climbing roses. Leona 
had to ring two or three times before any one attended 
to her summons, and then the door was opened by a 
hard-featured, middle-aged woman. 

" What are you pleased to want ? " she inquired, in a 
tone which indicated that the stranger could only have 
stopped to ask some question, perfectly irrelevant, of the 
inhabitants of the cottage." 

"Does Mrs. Gibson live here? I want to see her," 
replied I^ona confidently. 

" You want to see the mistress ! " said the woman, in 
a tone of surprise, as she came outside the door on to the 
Steps. " gut you don't know her ? " 

" I know sorne old friends of hers, and I want to ask 
her if she can give me any information about them at the 
present time," said Leona confidently. 

" Oh ! — ah ! But you don*t know her! I thought so. 
I know everybody that she's known for the last thirty 
years." 

At this assertion Leona pricked up her ears. If the 
mistress's memory proved valueless, the seiTant's might 
serve her purpose equally well. She immediately put on 
her most fascinating manner. 

" Ah, then, you must be that very good friend of Mrs. 
Gibson's I hear of, who tends her so carefuUy, and never 
spares any trouble on her account. Is it not so ? Pray 
let me shake hands with you." 

The woman looked gratified, and hastily rubbed her 
bony band upon her canvass apron. 

" Well I*m sure, miss, you're very good. Yes, I do 
look after the old lady, and a precious trouble she is to 
me, as you may guess. But I don't remember your face, 
miss, and — ^you*ll pardon me I hope — but you're not 
Sussex bred, are you ? " 

"Oh no. I am not English. But I love England, 
madame, and all its people, and I have an English friend 
whom Mrs. Gibson once knew, of whom I have lost 
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sight, and I came over to Willowside expressly to see if 
I could gain any information about her present address." 

"And what might the lad/s name be, miss?" de- 
manded the woman, inquisitively. 

But Leona was afraid that if she gratified her curiosity 
too readily she would refuse to let her have a sight of 
Mrs. Gibson. 

" I hope you will let me see your mistress," she went 
on, persuasively. " I will not stay long, or talk much, to 
fatigue her. But I am very anxious to hear from her 
own mouth whether she remembers, or knows an3rthing 
of my friend." 

"Lorl miss, you wouldn't get nothing out of the 
raistress. She's been but a poor creature these many 
years past, and don't remember anything from day to 
day. She's lost the use of her limbs too, and has tö be 
carried about like a child, and nice work it is for me, as 
you may imagine. There's no rest for me, day nor night, 
and what with her fads, arid one thing and another, it's 
enough to wear a woman out." 

" I am sure all her friends ought to be very grateful to 
you for your kindness to her, madame," said Leona, as 
she slipped a sovereign she had reserved for the purpose 
into the woman's hand. The Sussex charwoman (for she 
was nothing more) looked at the magic coin with amaze- 
ment. She had seen from the first that this foreign lady 
was very different from those that usually passed through 
the village. Leona's commanding presence and hand- 
some dress, her pretty modulated speech, each word of 
which dropped slowly and distinctly from her lips, her 
gracious manner and expression, had already had an 
effect upon Mrs. Gibson*s servant. But when the climax 
came in the shape of a sovereign, and the title of 
** madame," the significance of which was patent even to 
Sussex ears, the charwoman was completely conquered. 
She closed her hard-working hand firmly over the unex- 
pected present, and unmistakably smiled. 

" Of course, miss," she went on, " if you really want 
to see the poor old woman, why there she is ! I'm not 
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ashamed, nor afraid, that no one should see her at any 
time of the day, for I keep her as neat as a new pin, as 
our clergyman has often said, when he comes to give her 
Spiritual comfort. But I fear you'U be disappointed about 
her memory, for it's gone as clean as this tooth from the 
side of my head, and Mary Jones is just the same to her 
as Betty Brown, or Sally Anyone eise." 

But, as she spoke, she pushed the hall door open, and 
Leona had gained the object she had worked for — ^an 
entrance to the presence of Mrs. Gibson. 

Through the open parlour she could descry the figure 
of the frail old woman, propped up by pillows in an arm- 
chair, with wistful eyes tumed meekly, but unmeaningly, 
towards the direction whence the voices reached her. 

Leona did not stand on further ceremony, but, with a 
hasty Word of thanks to the servant, passed at once into 
the sitting-room, and approached the invalid. 

" You do not know me, madame, I am aware," she 
coramenced, " but I have come to see you to ask after a 
dear friend of mine." 

The old lady looked at her without speaking, then 
tumed to her attendant. 

" What does she say, Wallis ? " 

" She says she's come to get news of a lady as you 
knew, mum,*' bawled Wallis into her ear, with the 
apparent idea that the louder one speaks the better a 
weak-minded person can understand. 

" I don't know her," replied Mrs. Gibson, shaking her head. 

She was a delicate, lady-like looking old person of 
perhaps seventy, but she did not strike her visitor as 
being so childish as her servant had made out. 

" My name is Lacoste," replied Leona, going to the 
point at once, "and I want to find out the present 
address of Lucy Evans, who used to live with you when 
she was a child." 

"She don't know no Lucy Evans," affirmed Wallis, 
decisively. 

"No, I don't know Lucy Evans," repeated the old 
lady, feebly. 
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" Nor never did," added the servant. 

Leona started. She trusted to Wallis's memory more 
than to that of her mistress. Was it possible she could 
have mistaken the name, the address, the identity alto- 
gether of this paralytic ? 

" But if you have been with Mrs. Gibson thirty years 
you must remember," she said, tuming to her first 
acquaintance ; " Lucy Evans was here about two-and- 
twenty years ago. She came from Liverpool, and she 
went back there when she was eight. A fair child, with 
blue eyes and pale-coloured hair. 

"Are you speaking of Lucilla Anson?" demanded 
Wallis, curiously. 

"Yes, yes. I didn't know she was here under that 
name. She was adopted by a Mr. Evans, you know. 
You remember her, don't you ? " 

" Oh yes, miss, I remember her," said the servant, 
dryly. 

" Well, it is of that young lady I want news. We 
knew each other afterwards, long afterwards ; but I have 
heard her speak of Mrs. Gibson, and Willowside. 
Where is she now? What is she doing? Is she 
married or single ? Teil me all about her." 

"I know nothing to teil," replied Wallis, with com- 
pressed Ups. ** The child was placed here for a spell by 
Mr. Evans, and a nice trouble she was from first to last. 
I was precious glad to see the back of her for öne. The 
old lady here had several other children to take care of 
at the same time, but I don*t suppose she remembers one 
more than the other." 

" What is she talking about ? '* demanded the invalid, 
querulously. 

" Do you remember Lucilla Anson ? " bawled Wallis at 
her again. 

The old woman paused a moment^ as though waiting 
for recoUection to come back to her. Then a look of 
terror passed suddenly over her features, and she began 
to wail : 

" Oh, blood — blood ! They murdered him, Wallis. 
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Don*t you remember they murdered him ? See, they are 
doing it now ! Don't let them come near me ! They 
will murder us both. Let me hide ! " and with childish 
alarm she seized the servant's apron and folded it over 
her own head 

" Don't you talk such rubbish, or I shall send you to 
bed," Said Wallis, authoritatively. " You see what she 
is, miss. Quite gone, as you may say, and no rhyme 
nor reason in anything she says. It*s no more use talk- 
ing to her than to the table." 

" It*s a curious fancy of hers though, associating Miss 
Anson's name with blood, because you know, perhaps, 
her father was murdered," said Leona, with the idea of 
making a bold stroke for her information. 

" Oh, youVe heard that, have you, miss ? " returned 
Wallis, with a look of relief. " Well, it's no use denying 
it, then, though me and the mistress were bound 
over to secrecy at the time, on account of the 
child not Coming to the knowledge of it. It was a 
dreadful thing, warn't it ? IVe most forgot the circum- 
stances now ; but I know the murderer never was found, 
which was a great pity, for if ever a fellow deserved to 
Swing, he did" 

**I quite agree with you," replied Leona; "and Mr. 
Evans was as anxious to bring him to justice as any one. 
Mr. Evans is a very nice gentleman, isn't he ? " 

." I never see him, miss " 

" You never saw him ? Then I suppose Mrs, Evans 
fetched the child away from Willowside ? " 

** No one fetched the child away, miss. I took her up 
to London myself, by Mr. Evans' desire, and then a 
young gentleman from the ofiice met her, and I suppose 
he took Charge of her to Liverpool. I never saw Mr. 
nor Mrs. Evans in my life. They was too fine, I fancy, 
to trouble Willowside." 

" That is Strange," mused Leona. She remembered 
that Lucilla had mentioned her putative parents taking 
her home from Sussex to Liverpool, and naturally fancied 
they must have. visited Willowside. Why had her uncle 
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avoided the personal acquaintance of Mrs. Gibson ? But 
the fact made an idea which she had conceived for the 
future all the easier of execution. 

" I wonder why Mrs. Gibson did not take Miss 
Lucilla home to Liverpool ? *' she said to Wallis. 

" Lor, miss, the mistress had plenty to do at that time, 
without ninning all over the country with her pupils. 
She kept a school, you understand ; quite private it was, 
and very respectable. But we never held much account 
of Lucilla Anson. Indeed, I recollect when the mistress 
first heard who the child was, she was in two minds 
about taking her at all. It would have been very un- 
pleasant for us if the story about her father had got wind 
in the village. They are very particular in Willowside, 
miss." 

"No doubt, madame. And so Mrs. Gibson never 
went to Liverpool ? ** 

" Not she. What would she have to do with a nasty 
dirty town like that, all docks and shipping? She never 
had a call to go." 

" Nor Seen Mr. or Mrs. Evans?" 

" No, nor seen them neither. Nor Miss Lucilla since 
she left US. Nor didn't want to. We'd enough bother 
with her while she was here." 

" Well ! I see you cannot help me to her present 
address, madame, so I need not trouble you any further. 
I am infinitely obliged to you for the trouble you have 
taken, and I hope I have not wasted too much of your 
time." 

" Oh lor, no, raiss, and I wish I could have obliged 
you, I'm sure. But you see how it is. The poor cid 
lady's good for nothing, and hasn't been for the last five 
years ; but if she weren't she couldn't have given you any 
satisfaction, I know. WeVe never had word of Miss 
Anson since I left her in London that day, and I don't 
know whether she's dead or alive. And shouldn't know 
her from Adam if we met. Which we*re not likely to do, 
unless she travels down here as you have done ; for my 
mistress and me, we're both Sussex bred and bom, and 
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haven't moved out of the county for the last twenty years, 
nor shan't do it tili we go to the churchyard. So I wish 
I could have obliged you, miss, but it's out of my power, 
and I wish you a very good evening, and — ^yes, that's the 
way back, miss, across those fields." 

Leona having passed out of the presence of Mrs. Gib- 
son without any more useless words, was just about to 
retrace her steps to the place she had come from, when a 
sudden thought Struck her. 

" One moment, madame," she exclaimed, recalling 
Wallis to the garden gate ; " if neither Mr. nor Mrs. 
Henry Evans have ever been to Willowside, would you 
teil me who brought Miss Lucilla Anson down here when 
she was first placed under Mrs. Gibson's care ? " — for she 
fancied that her uncle might have travelled with the child 
without discovering his identity to the school-mistress. 

** A sort of a servant, miss; at least she wasn't quite 
that neither. I don*t know how I should call her." 

" It was a woman, then ? " 

" Oh yes, miss, it was a woman." 

" You're sure it was not Mrs. Evans herseif? " 

" Well, if it was Mrs. Evans, he must be a queer sort 
of gentleman to have married her. She was a big strap- 
ping woman, with a stride like a grenadier, but she seemed 
monstrous fond of the little girl, and cried when she 
parted with her." 

" Did you hear her name ? " demanded Leona, satisfied 
that at no period could little Mrs. Evans have been trans- 
formed into a " big strapping woman." 

" Now you come to speak of it, I did hear the child 
mention her name. I^t me see, Levitt ! Yes, that was 
how she called her — Rebecca Levitt." 

" Levitt ! " repeated Leona, with a sudden remembrance 
of the murdered clerk's letler to her father, and the con- 
sciousness of another link being forged in the chain that 
was to lead to her discovery. 

** Yes, miss. Do you happen to have heard it too ? " 

" Oh yes ; I knew it very well. I suppose you are sure 
that was the name, madame ? " 
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" Quite sure, miss," reiterated the woman ; and then 
Leona commenced her walk back to the inn in eamest. 

As she went, her brain was throbbing with the Informa- 
tion she had obtained, and the uses to which she intended 
to put it. To an ordinary listener, perhaps, she might 
not have appeared to have heard anything more from Mrs. 
Wallis's Ups than she had done from those of Lucilla — 
only that the child had been placed there and taken away 
again, and there was an end of it. No clue to the 
mystery of her adoption — not even a confirmation of the 
fact that Henry Evans was the chief instigator of the 
arrangements made for her benefit, nor a recognition of 
him as the person who had interested himself in her wel- 
faxe whilst there. 

But in these very circumstances lay the most valuable 
intelligence Leona could have received. Mr. and Mrs. 
Evans were equally unknown to Mrs. Gibson. The par- 
ties had nevet met. They had never visited Willowside. 
She had not gone to Liverpool. For reasons of his own 
(probably, as Leona surmised, to avoid future recognition), 
Henry Evans had strictly avoided making the acquaint- 
ance of the lady in whose Charge he had placed his 
adopted child. He, therefore, could have no knowledge 
of her personal appearance. 

Nor, in her present condition, was Mrs. Gibson ever 
likely to quit Willowside. Wallis said they had neither 
of them been out of the county for the past twenty 
years. Here was another circumstance that promised 
greatly to aid the new project Leona had in her head. 

Added to this, there was the fact of Rebecca Levitt 
having accompanied Lucilla to Sussex on the first occa- 
sion of her going there to be looked into. Who was 
Rebecca Levitt? 

The name had conjured up a host of surmises in 
Leona's heart. She remembered the words of Anson in 
the letter to her father : ** I'm sorry to say he*s heard about 
that business with the Levitt's girl." 

What business ? What girl ? Could she be identical 
with Rebecca Levitt, and if so, why did she cry over the 
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ments than was absolutely necessary; and glad to find 
that Willowside was at some distance from Brighton, and 
a place unlikely to attract attention. 

But as she travelled down to it, she was unable to teil 
herseif what issue she expected from an interview (even if 
she obtained it) with the quondam guardian of Lucilla 
Anson. All the information she had gained through the 
Evans was that, on her father being murdered, the child 
had been placed with this lady tiU she was eight years 
old, and then taken back to Liverpool to live with Henry 
Evans and his wife. Whether the girFs true parentage 
had ever been confided to Mrs. Gibson was doubtful; 
and even if it had been, she was unlikely — living in that 
remote Sussex village — to have heard raore than — or 
even so mueh of the murder and its surroundings — as 
Leona herseif. All these facts were indisputable, and yet 
she would have left a stone untumed by not going to see 
Mrs. Gibson. She could not even say what she hoped 
might come of it, she only knew that it was part of her 
task to go. 

Leona looked very handsome as she travelled down to 
Willowside. It was the first time she had ever adopted 
complete English female costume, and the passengers by 
che same train tumed to gaze at her again and again as 
she passed. She had robed herseif completely in black — 
the only colour that her unusual height would bear — 
but she looked like a queen as she moved majestically 
across the platform, and might have been drawn for a 
reclining Cleopatra as she cast herseif grandly upon the 
cushioned seat of the carriage. In order to avoid singu- 
larity she had been compelled to adopt the inevitable 
false chignon behind, but her own thick short curls still 
adomed her brow and the sides of her head, and were 
very suitable to her style of countenance. As the name 
her father had adopted in his exile bore no significance 
in England, she had determined to use it when assuming 
her own part, and was travelling as Miss Lacoste. What 
she intended to say to Mrs. Gibson, or how account för 
her unexpected visit, she decided with herseif as she went 



CHAPTER XXI. 



MISS GIBSON. 




EONA LACOSTE did not part readily with a 
determination once arrived at, but when she 
came to sit down quietly in the Brighton 
Hotel, and think over the difficulties of success- 
fully impersonating an old woman like Mrs. Gibson, she 
was fain to cast about her mind for some more suitable 
idea. For there is no disguise less easy to maintain by 
daylight than that of a wrinkled old crone by a plump, 
smooth-skinned young woman. The imitation may pass 
muster beneath the gaslight, but it would certainly be 
detected under the searching glare of day. No! only has 
the fair, firm flesh to appear shrivelled, discoloured, and 
empty, but the eyes must lose their brightness, the throat 
become drawn, the hands bony, pinched, and misshapen. 
Grey hair, false eyebrows, and paint judiciously applied, 
may do a great deal towards gaining the desired effect, 
might even accomplish it for one or two interviews. But 
Leona foresaw that in the disguise she adopted for Liver- 
pool she would probably have to return to London, and 
be again subjected to the scrutiny of the Evans, and 
therefore she abandoned the idea of personating Mrs. 
Gibson, and determined to appear instead as a niece of 
that old lady, who had been asked by her aunt to institute 
inouiries respecting Miss Anspn on her way up to th^ 
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North. The preparations for this disguise gave her very 
little trouble. Cosmetics she already possessed, and 
having procured a grey front and a few piain articles of 
atiire, such as a female of the middle-class might wear, 
she put a thick veil over her face, settled her bill at the 
" Grand," and drove away with her boxes to a smaller 
hotel. Here she went straight up to her bedroom, 
whence, in the course of an hour, she emerged — a middle- 
aged woman. Her chestnut curls all tucked away be- 
neath smooth bands of grey hair completly altered the 
expression of her face ; whilst her dark arched eyebrows, 
dashed with white, and a few crowVfeet artistically pen- 
cU^ed at the comers of her eyes, drew off the attention 
from the liquid amber-coloured orbs, that could gleam so 
wrathfully or lovingly beneath them. She descended to 
the sitting-room, where her meal was prepared for her, 
such a staid, matronly-looking body, with her old-fashioned 
cap tied under her chin, and a small three-comered shawl 
pinned discreetly over her bosom, that the maids who had 
watched her arrival, nudged each other to look at her 
now, and whispered, " Did they ever think she was such 
an old 'un, to judge by her voice." 

Not but what Leona had great command also over her 
voice, and could alter it to suit her own fancy. But she 
had hardly had time to think about what voice she should 
assume when this little incident occurred. By the time 
she reached Liverpool she had accustomed herseif to a 
tone which no one would have recognised as that in which 
Don Christobal Valera had ensnared the heart of poor 
Lucilla Evans. 

The acting and managing partner of the firm of Evans 
and Troubridge in Liverpool at that particular moment 
was a Mr. Lionel, a bachelor of some forty-five or fifty 
years of age, who was noted for his gallantry to the fair 
sex. 

It was a Standing remark that whenever a woman had 
occasion to enter the office or the warehouse (which was 
very seldom), " Old Lionel," as the Clerks irreverently 
termed him, could pay no attention to business, however 
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pressing, until she had passed out of sight again. So in- 
curable was this amiable weakness on the part of the 
manager of the firm, that his subordinates had been 
known, on raore than one occasion, to play the double 
trick of sending some pretty woman on a false errand to 
his Office, in order that they might watch his delight at 
her reception, and ridicule him for all that passed during 
the interview afterwards. But, naturally, only when his 
back was tumed. 

It was, therefore, with a wink of intelligence to his 
brother Clerks that the sauciest of the lot demurely an- 
nounced to Mr. Lionel one moming that "a lady" wished 
to speak to him. 

" A lady ! Watson," exclaimed the manager,- pricking 
up his ears. " Who is she ? What is she like ? " 

** Her name is Miss Gibson, sir ; and — she's very nice- 
looking, sir." 

" Oh, show her in, Watson, show her in," said Mr. 
Lionel ; and thus, thanks perhaps entirely to the love 
of mischief on the part ot Mr. Watson, Miss Gibson 
gained admittance to the presence of the head of the 
firm. 

But though the grey-haired woman who presently ap- 
peared to Mr. Lionel was not " all his fancy painted her," 
she was quite sufficiently " nice-looking " to engage his 
attention. " Nice-looking," indeed, was just the term to 
apply to his visitor; for though the hair, and the eyebrows, 
and the crow*s-feet belonged to the supposed Miss Gib- 
son, the clear eyes, the dimpled chin, the beautifuUy- 
formed mouth, and all that Leona Lacoste could not 
paint out of herseif remained to make the woman look as 
though age had overtaken her through trouble or sickness, 
rather than crept upon her unawares. 

" Miss Gibson, I believe. Pray be seated, madam," 
said the manager, courteously. 

,* I presume that I am speaking to Mr. Evans?" com- 
menced the stranger, as she accepted the offer. 

" Oh, no ! I am Mr. Lionel. Mr. Evans is not in 
Liverpool at present, but if your business with him is not 
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of a strictly private nature, I have no doubt I shall be 
able to act for him." 

" You are very kind, sir. Perhaps you will allow me 
to trouble you with a few questions. I have called herci 
at the request of my aunt, Mrs. Gibson of Willowside. 
She had Charge, many years ago, of a Miss Lucilla Anson, 
a ward, I believe, of Mr. Evans ? " 

" Yes, yes I — ^well ? " said Mr. Lionel, becoming grave 
directly. 

"And as I was passing through Liverpool, on my way 
north, my aunt was anxious that I should see Miss 
Anson, and send her word how she is, and if she is 
married, and so on, or get her address that she may com- 
municate with her by letter." 

"Miss Anson — ^who, by the way, is always termed 
Miss Evans now; by the desire of her adopted father — ^is 
not in Liverpool, nor likely to return here. She is aliye 
and well, and still unmarried. You can teil your aunt 
so far, but I think I must consult Mr. Evans before 
giving you his private address. There is always a certain 
amount of etiquette observable in these matters, you 
know.'* 

" Mrs. Gibson thought that having had the Charge of 
the young lady for so many years, and being fully 
acquainted with the history of her birth and her father*s 
death " 

" Indeed ! " said Mr. Lionel, bringing his chair closer 
and lowering his voice, " was Mrs. Gibson told the secret 
of Miss Anson's adoption by Mrs. Evans then ? " 

" It was pretty well known over the country, sir, though 
it may be forgotten by this time. And the band that 
Mr. Evans* brother had in the business too." 

**Hush! my good lady; pray speak lower. The un- 
happy circymstances you allude to are not such public 
property as you imagine." 

"But everybody knows that Mr. George Evans dis- 
appeared at the time of the murder, sir, and that there 
was no suspicion cast on anyone eise. I thought that 
fact was piain enough, though it's no concem of mine." 
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"True, as you say, it*s no concern of ours. But you 
must not be offended if I ask if your aunt has any idea 
of using this knowledge of hers in order to " 

While Mr. Lionel was looking about for a word, Miss 
Gibson supplied it. 

" In Order to extort money from Mr. Evans or Miss 
Anson ? No, sir. We have no need of that. We are 
not well off, but weVe not yet come to robbery." 

"My dear lady, you must not misinterpret my 
meaning." 

" I do not, sir. But I will teil you candidly, that Mrs. 
Gibson's desire to know Mr. Evans' address arose from 
the hope he might be able — and willing — to put me in 
the way of filling the Situation of a housekeeper, or any 
place of trust. My aunt is now a very old woman, 
unable to do anything more for her own living, and she 
did her duty by the child Mrs. Evans placed under her 
care, and has guarded the secret of how she came to lose 
her father ; and thinks she has — or rather I may have 
through her — some little claim in consequence on the 
gentleman's consideration. For we hear he is very rieh." 

Mr. Lionel feit this was not a case to be dismissed 
hastily. He knew that women's tongues are long and 
loud, and that should he irritate Miss Gibson to proclaim 
her wrongs, all Liverpool might soon be ringing again 
with the Story that his partner had been trying so many 
years to put to sleep. He saw that he must be cautious 
to keep Miss Gibson in good humour — more than that, he 
must keep her under his own eye until he had communi- 
cated with Mr. Evans on the subject. 

" You are perfectly right, madam," he said, after some 
little consideration, " and were my partner here, he would 
be the first to teil you so. Are you making any stay in 
Liverpool ? " 

Now, Leona, with her usual quickness, saw at once by 
this cautious answer how the land lay. She had made no 
plans when she entered the office, having determined to 
be guided entirely by the force of such circumstances as 
might meet her there. The event had proved better than 
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all her anticipations. She had the power to make them 
fear her, and her reply to Mr. LioneFs question was given 
in accordance with her new discovery. 

" That just as it suits my own pleasure, sir. I can stay 
or go as I see fit, but I think I shall remain tili IVe 
heard something one way or another from Mr. Evans, 
that is, if you'll be so good as to give me his address." 

" Well, IVe already told you that I think I must ask 
his permission for that first, and , meanwhile I will write 
anything you wish to say to him. Have you got lodgings 
yet, Miss Gibson ? " 

** No, sir, I only arrived in Liverpool this moming, and 
I don't even know where to look for them." 

" I am sure Mr. Evans would not like to think you 
were put to any inconvenience while waiting for his 
answer. He will be the first, I feel assured, to acknow- 
ledge the strong claim your aunt has upon his gratitude 
(for he is much attached to his adopted daughter), and to 
find fault with me if I have in any way neglected it. I 
am a miserable bachelor, Miss Gibson," he went on 
airily, " but I haVe tolerable accommodation for visitors 
in my house, and a highly respectable old höusekeeper to 
look after my lady guests ! so if you will accept the offer 
of rooms there during your stay in Liverpool, I can 
promise you shall be as quiet and undisturbed as though 
you were under your own roof, and I shall feel it an 
honour to be of any use to a friend of Mr. Evans." 

Leona did not know at first what to say to this 
proposal — how to decide — whether it would hamper or 
accelerate her search after the truth. But she saw no 
way of backing out of it, and she had a strong — almost a 
superstitious belief in the Fate which was bound to carry 
her on to the end of her sacred mission. So she accepted 
the offer of Mr. Lionel's rooms. 

'*I'm sure I'm much obliged to you, sir, for taking 
such care of a stranger, and I think I should be very 
foolish to say No. And I suppose it cannot be for long 
that I shall have need to trouble you." 

** The longer the better, as far as / am concemed," 
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returned Mr. Lionel gallantly ; " but I shall communicate 
with Mr. Evans on the subject to-day, and I do not think 
you will have to wait for his answer. I shall have the 
pleasure of seeing you again, I hope, to-morrow, when we 
will talk further on this matter. Meantime, I am sure I 
can trust you to mention it to no one." 

" Certainly, sir," Miss Gibson replied. 

Mr. Lionel drew pen and paper towards him, and 
hastily wrote a few lines. 

" These are for my housekeeper, Mrs. Hodgett, desir- 
ing her to see you have everything you may require," he 
remarked, as he folded the note, '^ and I will send one of 
my Clerks round to my house with you." 

" My luggage is waiting at the door, sir, on a cab." 

** Very good. Then therd' need be no delay." 

He opened the door of his sanctum, and called into 
the outer office. 

" Ltvitt / Is Levitt there, Johnson ? Send him here to 
me at once." And thereupon a cry of ** Levitt ! Levitt ! 
wanted immediately," sounded through the establish- 
ment. 

Leona started. Here was that name again — the name 
mentioned in Anson's letter, that was bome by the 
woman who wept at parting with Anson's child. What 
mysterious chain of circumstances bound that name of 
Levitt with the destinies of the Evans family? She 
had^hardly had time to ask herseif the question when the 
present owner of the title appeared. 

He was a good-looking lad of fifteen or thereaboüts, 
with dark eyes and hair, and a bright complexion, who 
looked as though he could be wicked enough if he chose, 
but was all meekness and sobriety before Mr. Lionel 

" Here, Levitt, you are to go round with this lady to 
my house, and give this note to Mrs. Hodgett, and teil 
her she is to make Miss Gibson as comfortable as pos- 
sible, and that I have to go over to Manchester this 
aftemoon, and shall not be home tili late — ten, or half- 
past. Do you understand ? " 

** Yes, sir." 
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" And after you have seen Miss Gibson safely there, 
you are to come straight back to the office. Do you hear ?" 

**Yes^ sir," replied the meek Master Levitt, who 
seemed to carry some remembrance in his face of a 
former occasion, when he had not come " straight back." 

" I am sure I am much obliged to you, sir," said Miss 
Gibson, with a sweeping curtsey. 

** Pray don't mention it," retumed Mr. Lionel, as he 
bowed her out of the office. " Mr. Evans would, I am 
sure, be greatly annoyed if he found it otherwise. I 
am only acting as his representative." 

Notwithstanding the stranger*s gray hair and modest 
attire, there was an amount of tittering in the office when 
it was discovered to what point Master Levitt had been 
desired to navigate her, and, for all her boasted strength 
of mind, Leona was not sorry when the young gentleman 
had finished giving directions to the cabman, and, taking 
his seat by her side, was driven away with her. She 
looked at his laughing face and wicked eye more than 
once before she ventured to ask him if he knew Mrs. 
Hodgett. 

" Know old Mother Hodgett ! Rather think I did. 
So will you by to-morrow." 

" Why, is she such a formidable old lady Ihen, Master 
Levitt ? " 

" You wait tili you see her. My eye ! I'd sooner 
'twas you going to stay with her than me." 

" Perhaps she doesn't like young gentlemen so well as 
I do." 

She was careful not to call him a " boy," and check 
the growth of his budding confidence. 

"Do you like 'em? Well, I think you look rather 
jolly, you know. But a» for Hodgett, I never put my 
foot over her threshold if I can help it." 

"If she makes herseif as unpleasant to me," said Miss 
Gibson, " I shall look out for some lodgings." 

" Why didn't you get lodgings at first ? I would if I'd 
been you. I wouldn't stay wi^h old Lionel if he'd give 
me a guinea a day." 
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" Are there many lodgings to let in Liverpool ? " 

" Heaps and heaps. My mother lets 'em right down 
on the docks." 

" Does she ? I wonder, if I have to stay here long, 
whether your mother would let me have a room with 
her? " 

" I am sure she would if I asked her : and weVe got 
the whole house empty now. There's only mother and 
me and uncle Bill lives there, and he's nobody." 

"You shouldn't speak of your uncle in that way, 
young man, it isn't respectfuL" 

" Oh, but he t's nobody. He's silly, you know — soft — 
what do you call it ? I knock him about just as if he 
were a baoy." 

" Poor fellow ! I knew a lady of the name of Levitt 
years ago. I wonder if it was your mother ? Do you 
mind telling me her name ? " 

** MothePs name is Mary Anne." 

" Oh ! This Miss Levitt's name was Rebecca." 

" Aunt Becky ! Oh ! IVe never seen her, she lives in 
Paris or London or somewhere. Bill talks of her some- 
times, but mother won't let him, because it makes him 
cry." 

** I should very much like to call upon your mother, 
and talk to her about the lodgings. Do you think she 
would let me come ? " 

" Of course she would. Our address is No. 3, Dock 
Buildings. We often have sailors lodging with us. I ' 
wanted mother to let me go to sea, but she wouldn't" 

" Are you her only child ? 

** That's all, ma*am, and quite enough, as some people 
say. But here's old LioneFs house. And when are you 
Coming to see mother ? Don't come in the day or I 
shan't be at home." 

" I'll come this evening if it's fine. I have nothing to 
do in this place." 

" All right then. I'U teil her, and then if you like the 
rooms you can take them, for you'U soon be sick of 
Mother Hodgett, I can teil you. Vinegar's nothing to 
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her. Here, hie ! Cabby, stop ! First door on the 
right. That's it. Now, ma*am, here you are." 

Master Levitt*s graphic description of Mr. Lionel's 
housekeeper proved but too true. Vinegar was nothing 
to her. She answered the door in person. A prira, stiff, 
starched old woman, with a sour mouth and a fallen-in 
jaw, who appeared to regard all of her own sex who had 
not quite reached her Standard of womanhood as natural 
enemies. Miss Gibson looked fuUy five-and-forty, but 
there is a long Stretch between that and seventy, and Mrs. 
Hodgett, having snatched her master's note from Master 
Levitt's contaminating fingers, and perused it with a 
pursed-up mouth, tumed looks of suspicion even on her 
middle-aged visitor. 

" Well, of all the unreasonable things," she commenced, 
** to expect a body to turn out her rooms at a moment*s 
notice, and for a person as she never set eyes on before ! 
And what are you staying here for?" she continued, 
tuming round upon the lad, who was gazing at her with 
his mouth wide open with delight ; " youVe done what 
you were told to, I suppose ? Be off to your work, you 
lazy varlet, and don*t stand gäping at me as if you*d never 
seen a respectable woman before." 

" Never have ! That*s why I gape," replied Master 
Levitt, audaciously. " Haven't done what I was told to 
either 1 IVe a message for you, old lady, from your 
master, and you'd better attend to it, or it'U be the worse 
for you." 

**You hold your imperent tongue, and teil me what 
itis!" 

" Why, that you're to make this lady as corafortable as 
you can, and she that she has everything she wants. 
Roast turkey, ice cream, green peas, asparagiis, &c. &c. 
&c. Whether in season or out of season. Do you 
understand that ? " 

" He never said anything of the sort," grumbled the 
old housekeeper. 

" Didn't he though ? You'd better believe it, or he'U* 
let you know the reason why. And the govemor's going 
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over to Manchester this afternoon, and won*t be back tili 
three in the moraing, and you're to sit up for him and 
keep his supper hot." 

" I sit up ! I sit up tili three in the moraing ! An 
old creature like me, with every bone aching with the 
rheumatics ! I don^t believe the master sent any such 
message. But hoVs one to know what to believe or 
disbelieve when he keeps a set of devil's imps like you to 
carry his Orders backwärds and forwards ? Oh dear 1 oh 
dear !" 

"Well, you can believe it or not as you choose," 
shouted the boy as he went down the street ; " but don't 
say afterwards that I didn*t teil you." 

And with that Master Levitt disappeared. Mrs. 
Hodgett shut the hall-door with a groan and ushered her 
unwelcome guest into a sitting-room. 

" You seem a quiet sort of a body," she said, as she 
scrutinised her appearance. " I suppose I needn't turn 
the house upside down for you ? " 

Leona's object was to conciliate the old housekeeper, 
so she immediately disclaimed the idea of such a thing. 

" I should be very sorry if you took any trouble at all 
on my account, Mrs. HodgetL I have a little business 
connected with the firm, and as I am only in Liverpool 
for a few days Mr. Lionel insisted upon my coming' here. 
The plainest food in the world will do for me. And as 
I have a great many things to do in the town, I shall be 
out of doors most of my time." 

" Oh 1 very well ! you can please yourself about that, 
so long as you don*t want me to go with you. For IVe 
enough worry downstairs, with only one girl to do the 
cooking and housework, without running after visitors. 
If the master meant this to be a lodging-house he should 
have told me. And then to send up his Orders by a 
worriting young varmint like that Levitt. It's enouglL to 
put any woman out Do you want breakfast to be got 
for you now? It's past twelve o*clock." 

" I should very much like a cup of tea," replied Leona, 
who had tasted nothing that moraing. 
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" Just what I thought it would be," gnimbled Hodgett, 
as she prepared to crawl downstairs; "worry, and 
trouble, and cooking, going on from moming tili night 
It's begun already, and it*ll never leave off. Well l I 
don't call this waiting on a single gentleman, and so I 
shall teil him, and if he can't live without '* 

The rest of her soliloquy was lost in the depths of the 
kitchen stairs. If Leona's mission had not been such a 
solemn one, she could have laughed heartily at the old 
woman's exhibition of temper. But the boy Levitt's 
information had startled her, and she was rather glad 
than otherwise to find that Mrs. Hodgett's dislike would 
remove all bar to her movements whilst she was Mr. 
LionePs guest. For her food, she was blissfully indiffer- 
ent as to what they might place before her. English 
cooking was distasteful to her palate after the highly- 
seasoned dishes of the Brazils. And if she could not eat 
what Mrs. Hodgett supplied, she had but to go out and 
get her meals elsewhere. What were meals to a woman 
who feit herseif trembling on the brink of a discovery 
that should clear her father's name frora shame ! 

Leona never anticipated that the search she was pro- 
secuting might end in convincing the world of her father's 
guilt. Her faith was as strong as her love ! She had no 
knowledge, but she had feeling ! She feit that he was 
innocent, and it was this beautiful unswerving filial faith 
that led her on, without the least doubt of ultimate 
success, through circumstances of difficulty that would 
have caused a less brave spirit to tum back and throw up 
the game long before. 

But Leona Lacoste was a woman who would never 
give in — until she died. 




CHAPTER XXII. 



" UNCLE BILL." 




T was about six o*clock on a fine summer's 
evening when Leona took her way towards 
No. 3, Dock Buildings, Liverpool. She had 
been feverishly anxious to commence her pil- 
grimage earlier, but two reasons had deterred her. One 
was the lad*s request that she would wait until he was at 
home. She feit it would be better if he related the 
circumstances of his meeting with her, and the need that 
might arise for her requiring apartments, to his mother 
firsL He seemed to have taken a fancy to her, and he 
was an only child, and probably exerted considerable 
influence at home. Then, too, she wanted time before 
she met these Levitts to think over the sentences in 
Abraham Anson*s letter that alluded to their name, in 
case anything occurred by which she could gain fresh 
Information concerning it. She had drawn forth the 
letter from its hiding-place — her bosom — and well 
pondered over those portions that mentioned the family 
that seemed in some mysterious way to have been mixed 
up with her dead father*s fortunes. 

" I'm sorry to say he's heard about that business with 
the Levitt's girl, and wanted me to give him particulars. 
I pretended to know nothing of the affair ; but it appears 
old Levitt has been up to the house, so I'd get away for a 
short time, Master George, if I was you. I don*t want 
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to have to say anything, so I hope the chief won't put me on 
my oath, but I think the matter might be settled by raoney. 
Levitt's very close-fisted, andl shouldn't wonder if that's 
all he cares about. But if I try and bleed the chief again, 
it will bring the Levitt affair right about your ears." 

This was all that related to the Levitt family, but Leona 
saw that the letter had been chiefly written with the view 
of cautioning her father on this particular subject Of 
course she guessed that the "Levitt affair" was a love 
affair; but how far had it gone? and why should the 
Clerk have been so alarmed lest it should reach the 
" Chiefs " ears ? " Old Levitt," the father of the girl, to 
whom allusion was twice made, had probably been 
employed in the firm, which rendered any trifling with 
his daughter more likely to annoy the head of it, parti- 
cularly when the trifler was his own nephew. Leona 
considered that even an ordinary fiirtation, which was 
destined to end in nothing, might, under the circum- 
stances, be spoken of in as serious a manner. But she 
could not understand how such a piece of badinage could 
be thought worthy of compensation by money. It must 
have been an injury that went deeper than a fiirtation. 
And it was to procure this money to patch up his own 
foUy that her father was supposed to have robbed his 
uncle's tili, and murdered the man who was so anxious to 
befriend him ! 

Leona^s lip curled even whilst her frame shuddered at 
the pitiful idea ! Her mind was füll of these thoughts as 
she asked her way to Dock Buildings, which were at 
some distance from Mr. LioneFs house and situated in a 
less fashionable quarter of the town. When she came to 
them she found a piain but cheerful row of small dwell- 
ings, close to the quay, where all manner of lading and 
unlading was going on. Dock Buildings were evidently 
frequented by the seafaring tribe. There was quite a 
marine appearance about the pink-lipped conch shells, 
and lumps of rough coral, that adomed the solitary plot 
of grass or flowers that stood before each doorway ; and 
a Card with the inscription — "Apartments for a single 
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gentleman," was displayed in almost every window. 
No. 3 was amongst the brightest and most cheerful-look- 
ing of the lot. There was an evidence of care about the 
little place that betokened the industry of the inhabitants. 
The tiny front garden was filled with blossoming annuals, 
the Steps were as white as snow, and the palings looked 
as if they had been painted yesterday. 

Leona's knock was immediately answered by the lad 
Levitt himself. He had certainly taken an unusual fancy 
to his middle-aged acquaintance. 

" Here's the lady, mother," he shouted, to söme one in 
the back part of the house. " Do come in, Miss Gibson, 
and sit down. I say, how have you got on with Mrs. 
Hodgett? What did she give you for dinner? Old 
boots and garden snails ? She's dose enough to do iL" 

"Not quite so bad as that, Master Levitt," replied 
Leona, as she foUowed him into a tiny, neatly-fumished 
parlour. ** Did you teil your mother I was Coming to look 
at the rooms this evening ? " 

"Of course I did, and here is the old woman to 
corroborate the stateraenL" 

The "old woman," who was a comfortable, matronly 
person of about forty, now entered, with a broad smile on 
her face, and shook hands with Miss Gibson, whom she 
evidently considered on an equality with herseif. Leona 
was glad to perceive this, and immediately proceeded to 
keep up the illusion, knowing that the more familiär she 
could become with her new acquaintances, the more she 
was likely to get out of them. 

" I hope you expected me," she said, as they exchanged 
greetings. "Your son here was good enough to invite 
me to come over and have a look at your apartments this 
evening, as I may be in want of some myself before long." 
" Oh yes. Harry told me all about it, ma*am," replied 
Mrs. Levitt, " and as soon as ever I heard that Mr. Lionel 
had sent you to stay with Mrs. Hodgett I said, * Well, if 
she doesn't change her quarters as soon as ever she can, 
she'U be the first person that ever liked 'em.' So sit 
down, Miss Gibson, and make yourself comfortable. 
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And now you*ll have a cup of tea with us, for I'm sure 
Mrs. Hodgett hasn't given you anything fit to drink since 
you've been in Liverpool, has she ? " 

"Well, it wasn*t very strong, certainly," said Leona, 
laughing ; and Mrs. Levitt remarked, as she bustled about 
to set the tea-service, that she expected it tasted more of 
the water than an)rthing eise. 

They sat down to tea together ; she, the mother, and 
and the office lad, but Leona looked for the advent of 
"UncleBiU"invain. 

" Well, your face is free enough from wrinkles," said 
Mrs. Levitt, after she had been examining her visitor 
closely. " I shouldn't say you had seen much of trouble 
in your day, ma'am." 

"Indeed, you are mistaken, Mrs. Levitt, I may not 
show it, but IVe had many a care. It's care alone that's 
brought me up to Liverpool" 

" Indeed now, I never should have thought it ! I 
hope you haven't got any money in the business. Not 
but what the house is as safe as safe can be, but I hate 
speculations of all sorts. It was that brought my poor 
husband down to an untimely grave." 

" You are a widow, then ? " 

" Bless you, yes ! and been so ever since this lad here 
was four years old. Mr. Levitt was employed under 
Evans and Troubridge. That's why they took on Harry 
as soon as he was big enough." 

" And I'm sure I wish they never had," interposed 
Harry, with his mouth füll. 

"Hold your tongue, you foolish boy," replied his 
mother. " It was the most natural thing for them to do. 
The Levitts have worked under them — ^and worked well, 
too — for four generations pasL" 

"So I have always understood," said Miss Gibson. 
" I knew the family twenty years ago. My aunt brought 
up Miss Lucilla Anson, the daughter of the head-clerk — 
who was — you remember I " 

" The daughter of who, ma'am ?" 

" Of Mr. Ansoa, who was murdered, you know. You 

s 
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recollect the murder that took place here about that 
time, surely ? " 

Here the mother glanced at her son, who rose from 
the table, and closed the parlour door carefully. 

" I didn*t know as Anson had a daughter," remarked 
Mrs. Levitt 

" It was before your time perhaps." 

"It happened before my marriage with Mr. Levitt, 
though, of course, IVe often heard him speak of it 
It was a sad thing altogether." 

" Very sad, and particularly as Mr. George Evans had 
a hand in it." 

" How, ma'am, did you know Mr. George?" 

"Yes, well." 

" And you believe he murdered poor Anson ? Don't 
they believe so in Liverpool ? " 

"Such as remember it I suppose do, but he never 
came back to teil the tnith for himself, and the story's 
mostly forgotten now. Though they do say that's the 
only reason Mr. Henry Evans — Mr. George's younger 
brother, you know, nia'am — has left Liverpool to live in 
London. The whole family is up there now." 

*• And is Miss Anson living with them ? My aunt is 
very anxious to find out her present address." 

" You quite surprise me, ma'am, with your mention of 
Miss Anson, for I never heard teil of her before. Mr. 
Evans has one daughter, I believe, but as for the other, 
it's quite news to me." 

" Well, I can assure you it's true, Mrs. Levitt, and I 
daresay there are severaJ other things that I could teil 
you about the Evans that would surprise you to hear. 
Those great people have so many means of keeping their 
secrets close." 

" Ah, you may well say that, ma'am ! but my James, he 
never was a man for telling about others. Often and 
often he aggravated me to that degree with his secrecy I 
could hardly abide hira ; and his father, old Mr. Levitt, 
was for all the world as bad. Not a word could you ever 
get out of either of them." 
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" Is old Mr. Levitt still alive ? " 

** Dear me, no ! He died twenty years ago. He 
never was himself after the murder. He quite shut him- 
self up from society and wasted away. But then he had 
his own reasons for fretting, poor old gentleman." 

" Ah ! you mean about his daughter ? '* said Leona, 
making a shot at the truth. 

" Lor ! ma'am, you seem to know eveiything about 
everybody." 

" But I know Rebecca Levitt personally. She came 
down to my aunt's house with Miss Anson." 

" With Miss Anson ! Well, I never ! Now, did she ? " 
exclaimed Mrs. Levitt, in three voUeys of surprise. 

" So, of course, I heard all about that little affair with 
Mr. George." 

" Did you know they were married ther ? " exclaimed 
Mis. Levitt At this question Leona's presence of mind 
forsook her. She feit her colour fade, her face change, 
her limbs tremble. 

" Married ! No. Good heavens ! they were never 
married," she cried. 

" Well, as I used to teil my James, it seemed imlikely, 
for the girl had no lines to show. But you see, before 
Mr. George disappeared, there had been a great ^oise 
about him and Rebecca, and old Mr. Levitt was quite 
mad about it, and determined to make him do her 
justice ; but, when the murder took place and he was 
gone, of course there was an end to it, and he wouldn't 
have Seen them man and wife if he could. But it was 
then — SO I hear, ma'am, for I wasn't in Liverpool at the 
time — that Rebecca stood out for it that she had been 
rnarried to Mr. George, and that he had the lines with 
him. And I believe she sticks up for the truth of it to 
this day." 

" But' where is Rebecca now ? " stammered Leona. 
She hated herseif for her want of self-control, but if this 
were true — what was she ! 

" Ah 1 that's more than I can teil you. She left Liver- 
pool before I came to it My husbsmd did hear once as 
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she was married to a jcweller of the name of . Now, 

what was that jeweller's name, Harry ? I know it was 
not English, but I can't for the life of me lay my tongue 
to iL'' 

" Perhaps your uncle might be able to remember it. 
Didn't you teil me you had an uncle living with you ? " 
Said Leona, appealing to the boy. 

" Uncle Bill ! Not he. He cannot remember his own 
name, can he, mother ? " 

" Oh no. He's been quite a poor natural ever since he 
came back from America," replied Mrs. LevitL 

" America ! Has he been to America ? " demanded 
Leona, hastily. 

" Yes, ma'am. He ran away to sea, poor foolish fel- 
low, the very night that Mr. George Evans took himself 
ofif. There was quite a commotion about the two disap- 
pearing together. Some thought as Mr. George had 
arranged it on purpose so as to throw the suspicion on 
poor Bill, but everyone knew as he was more than half a 
fool, poor fellow, and his father was here to stick up for 
him, so it passed over. But years after, when old Mr. 
Levitt was dead and gone, this poor silly was brought 
back to my husband with scarcely a rag to his back by a 
stranger who had taken pity on his condition, and weVe 
never been able rightly to make out what happened to 
him meanwhile. He's lived with us ever since, for I 
conldn*t tum him out when James died, and I suppose 
he'U bide on now tili the end. There*s only one subject 
that excites him, and that*s the mention of his sister 
Becky, and so I never let him hear her name. And 
that's why I wouldn't bring him into the parlour this 
evening, because Harry told me you wanted news of her." 

" I hope you will let me see him before I go, though," 
said I^ona, " for I take a deep interest in all the family." 

"Antoine was the name of Aunt Becky's jeweller, 
mother," interrupted ihe boy, as the remembrance flashed 
on him. 

" To be sure it was. And I suppose she's Mrs. Antoine. 
A curious name to go by in a Christian country." 
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" But if she was married to Mr. George Evans, how can 
she be married to M. Antoine ? " said Leona. 

" Well, ma'am, the less said about that, I suppose, the 
better. She couldn't be married to both of them, could 
she now ? For Mr. George may be alive and well at this 
moment, for aught we know. But all families, great and 
small, have their secrets, and I daresay poor Becky, married 
or not married, ain't worse than half the ladies in the land." 

" I should very much like to see Rebecca again," mused 
Leona. " I suppose you never heard what part of Lon- 
don she settled in ? " 

" No, ma'am, no ; and I don't even remember if it was 
London or Paris. My James never seemed to covet any 
communication with her after the business of the murder ; 
indeed, he didn't like ihe mention of her name. But 'tis 
a long time ago now, and my motto is, ' Let bygones be 
bygones.* " 

** With regard to the murder of Mr. Anson — ^was no 
suspicion ever cast on any one eise?" 

" I believe not, ma'am. I never heard of it. I think 
everyone was quite convinced it was Mr. George, and his 
running away looked like it, didn't it now ? If he had 
only stayed to answer questions. But he was clean gone 
the very next moming — as clean gone as that poor fool 
Bill, who did tum up again as you may see. And the 
tili being robbed, too. It was a shameful business. I 
don't think anybody ever had a doubt in the matter, even 
to poor Rebecca, for she never held up her head after it 
came to light, and the only time my husband saw her 
afterwards, he said he shouldn't have known her in the 
Street, she was so changed." 

"I wonder what made Mr. Henry Evans adopt 
Anson's child. It was hardly necessary," said Leona, 
thoughtfully. 

" Ah, there you puzzle me, ma'am, for, as I've told you, 
your mention of it is the first I ever heard of Anson hav- 
ing a child. I know he was a widower, but from first to 
last I never heard speak of a family. And Becky took 
her down to your aunf s, too ? " 
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" That she certainly did, and cried very much when 
she parted with her." 

"Well, that beats everything; but it's a mystery to me. 
Will you come and look at the bedroom now, ma'am, if 
youVe finished your tea ? It's always ready to be seen, 
I'm proud to say." 

Leona rose, and foUowed Mrs. Levitt up the narrow 
staircase to a nice clean little bedroom, looking over the 
busy quay. 

**You wouldn't mind the noise and the bustle here 
after a bit," remarked her would-be landlady, " and the 
masts of the shipping seem quite like Company to me. 
Have you ever been on the sea, ma'am ? " 
« Yes." 

" Ah ! Well, I haven't, and I don*t wish to, either ; 
but I like to live near the traffic We have all the big 
steamers from America unloading here. There was one 
came in only this morning. Such a lot of passengers as 
they bring. The hoteis won't hold them sometimes." 

Leona admired the room, and appreciated its proximity 
to the quay to Mrs. Levitt's entire satisfaciion, but was 
unable to say when she would take possession of it, or 
whether she would require it at all. 

" For I am waiting for an answer to a letter that Mr. 
Lionel has sent to Mr. Evans on my account, and when 
it arrives I may have to go on at once to London." 

" It's all the same to me, ma'am. My rooms are never 
empty long, and I'm very glad to have had the oppor- 
tunity of making your acquaintance, particularly as youVe 
been so nearly connected with the family. Here's poor 
Bill, if you'd like to have a peep at him," added Mrs. 
Levitt, as she opened the door of a side-room. 

It looked out upon a strip of garden at the back, and 
the sprays of a climbing clematis were intruding through 
the open window. Seated with his back towards them, 
and unoccupied, save by twisting the scented blossoms in 
his fingers, sat a man of not more, perhaps, than fifty 
years of age, although his hair and beard were grey. He 
was such a fine, broad-chested fellow, and looked so 
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strong and hearty, that Leona could hardly believe she 
saw the poor natural she had been told of, until her com- 
panion went up to him and laid her hand upon his 
Shoulder. 

" Now, Bill," she said, as though she were speaking to 
a little child, " where are your manners ? Here's a lady 
come to see you. Can't you make her a nice bow, and 
say *Good evening?*" 

But Uncle Bill, taking no notice of the appeal, kept his 
eyes steadily fixed upon the spray of clematis he was 
destroying. 

" There now, see what mischief you are up to, breaking 
off the flowers in that lavish way. Leave them alone, 
do," said Mrs. Levitt, slapping his hands, " and stand up 
like a man and make your duty to the lady." 

At this renewed adjuration, Uncle Bill consented lo 
turn his head and look at the stranger, but the minute his 
eyes feil upon her face, he gave a sharp cry, and trembling 
hid his face in his hands. 

" Lor ! now ! what*s took the fellow ? " exclaimed his 
sister-in-law, as she attempted to shake him into reason. 
" He's just like this, ma'am, night and day. You never 
know where to have him, nor what hell do next. Here, 
Bill, hold up, I say, or I'U send you straight off to bed 
this very minute ! there ! " 

" I didn*t do it," said the man, in a strangely-terrified 
tone of voice. " They said I did it ; but some one held 
my hand, and it was all in the dark — in the dark — in 
the dark ! Why was it in the dark ? " he interrupted 
himself suddenly to demand of Mrs. Levitt. 

" Bless you ! how should I know ? Because it wasn't 
in the light, I suppose. There, hold your tongue, do, 
and don't talk any more rubbish." 

** He didn't do it," said Bill, pointing at I^ona with 
his finger. 

" He takes you for a man now," cried Mrs. Levitt. 
" Was there ever such a natural ? " 

" If you slept, you couldn't feel," continued Bill, as 
he turned his rooumful eyes upon Leona. 
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** No, Bill, I couldn't," she replied, anxious to draw 
him into conversation. 

" But three days is too long to sleep ; and yet you did 
not die. And you believed it, you believed it ! " 

" Yes, I believed it," said Leona. 

" Why have you come back here ? Do you mean to 
telloffather?" 

" Why, if he isn't off on his father now, and I don't 
know that I ever heard him mention him before ! He's 
as good as a play, poor Bill is ; you never know what 
tricks he won't be up to next" 

" Mother, you're wanted ! " shouted Harry from below- 
stairs. 

" Who is it, my dear ? " 

" It's Captain Gray ; and he can*t wait." 

"Lor! Miss Gibson, do you mind my running down 
for a minute ? You can stay in the next room if you 
prefer it to this." 

" 1 would rather stay here," replied Leona. She was 
longing to be left aJpne with BilL 

" Where is your father? " she asked him, as soon as 
Mrs. Levitt had disappeared. 

The fool looked round mysteriously before he an- 
swered. 

" I mustn't teil, or he will beat me. I mustn't teil 
anything — how it happened, or why I went away. Hush ! 
they are coming." 

" But you went away with Mr. George, didn't you ? " 

" Why, you are Mr. George," replied the idiot, with a 
look of cunning delight at his supposed discovery. 
"Why do you try to hide yourself under this?" pulling 
at her skirts. 

I^ona Started. The poor fool had seen a likeness to 
her father, even under her disguise. But he mustn't be 
allowed to bruit about his knowledge. She must turn 
the current of his ideas. 

" Nonsense ! " she said sharply. "I am a woman. 
I used to know your sister Rebecca." 

At that name Bill burst out crying. *.* Oh, poor 
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Becky ! " he moaned, rocking himself backwards and for- 
wards ; " poor, poor Becky ! Hush-a-by, baby ; hush-a- 
by. He'U never own it, Becky. It's no use. He daren't 
do it Father shall make him do it ? Ah, yes ! if father 
can — ^if father can ! Poor Becky, poor Becky ] " 

And then, suddenly changing his tone to one of en- 
treaty, he continued : 

" It wasn't me, Becky. Don't look at me with them 
eyes, or you'U kill me. \Vhat if it had been him ? What 
then? What then? Oh, poor Becky? Poor, poor 
Becky?" 

" Now, if he hasn*t set off on Becky ! " exclaimed Mrs. 
Levitt, in a tone of vexation, as she bustled into the 
room again. "You'd better come downstairs, ma'am, 
for he'U never leave off tili weVe shut him up for the 
night." And thereupon she insisted upon conducting 
Leona back to the Httle parlour where they had had 
their tea. 

But during the remainder of the time that she stayed 
there she could still distinguish the tones of the poor 
fool upstairs moaning over the same bürden — 

" What if it had been him ? What then ? What then ? 
Oh, poor Becky 1 Poor, poor Becky ! " 




CHAPTER XXIIL 



A VOICE FROM THE FAST. 




T is marvellous to what an extent human nature 
can control itself when under the fear of dis- 
covery, or fhe necessity for caution. To all 
outward appearance Leona was interested in 
the garrulous gossip of Mrs. Levitt until the last farewell 
had been exchanged between them ; but as she left the 
little house, and reftising all Master Harry's offers of 
escort, commenced to wend her way back to Mr. 
LionePs, she fairly staggered beneath the remembrance 
of the dreadful doubt that had been communicated to her. 
Her father married to Rebecca Levitt! It was im- 
possible. He could not have so disgraced himself. He 
could not have done her so irreparable a w^ong ! Yet, 
even whilst she pondered, there new into Leona*s mind 
so many instances in which men had, just as weakly and 
inconsiderately, done their children an irreparable wrong, 
that she shuddered and ceased railing. Suppose her 
dead father had committed the youthful folly of which he 
was suspected ! What was the upshot ? Rightfully or 
wrongfully, he found himself banished to a foreign 
country, separated from all his friends, alone, without 
love, or sympathy, or comfort! What more natural, it 
under such circumstances, he had found himself unable 
to resist the temptation to accept the affection of a young 
and attractive woman, and make her the sharer of his 
sorrows and joys? Her father had seldora mentioned 
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the name of her mother to her. The packet of letters 
she possessed told her nothing. They might have been 
written from a wife to her husband, or a mistress to her 
lover. They breathed but expressions of the most 
tender and confiding affection. Her father's love for 
herseif had been very devoted. Had he made it so, to 
try, in some measure, to repair the awful wrong he had 
done her ? As poor Leona thought on these things, and 
tried to throw her inind back into the past, and disinter 
some Word, or look, or action, that should throw light 
upon the mystery that puzzled it, she feit her brain reel 
with the momentousness of the question. She — who 
had so prided herseif upon her European blood and 
ancestry ; she — who had believed her father to be one of 
the most honourable and upright gentlemen the world 
had ever produced ; she — to be compelled to know her- 
seif to be nothing, worse than nothing — a. nameless, 
parentless, base-bom outcast ! — the child of a murderer ! 
For here Leona began, for the first time, to falter in her 
perfect faith in her father's innocence ! If he were cap- 
able of the one crime he might have been capable of 
the other ! And the idea of a disreputable iparriage, 
to be denied or concealed, seemed to imply a raore 
more tangible reason for the terrible events that followed 
it, than the mere fears of discovery of a few youthful 
follies or extravagances. Blinded by the tears that over- 
flowed her eyes as Fancy conjured up one fearful image 
after another to her mind, and too much absorbed in her 
own miserable imaginings to take much heed of the way 
she was going, Leona roused herseif after a while to the 
knowledge that she had lost her road. Liverpool is a 
large and bewildering place to a stranger, and though she 
had certainly started in the direction of Mr. LioneFs 
house, she had as certainly permitted her feet to miss 
some tuming or other that should have conducted her 
towards it She was first made aware of the fact by a 
porter running up against her with a large bale upon his 
Shoulder, and as she stepped out of his way she feil 
against a truck that was being wheeled in the opposite 
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direction. It was now nine o'clock at night, and as dark 
as it ever becomes at that time of the year. Leona 
Started from her absorbing reverie to find that she had 
left the narrow way of the streets and gained the docks. 
Before her rose the tall masts of the shipping, dimly 
defined against the darkening sky, whilst all around lay 
bales of cotton, and silk, and fibre, and casks of sugar, 
and rice, and molasses, and piles of iron, and wood, and 
all the other species of merchandise that make England 
the golden land that it is — waiting their removal on 
board ship, or their consignment to their relative owners 
on shore. The hour was too late for much traffic to be 
going on. The numerous public-houses that surrounded 
the wharves had claimed most of the workers of the day, 
as the shouting, and swearing, and singing that proceeded 
from them proclaimed. But here and there some one 
might be seen working after hours. Some few porters 
were still conveying goods or luggage to their destination, 
and one or two groups of better-dressed people, passengers 
apparently by some of the numerous steamers lying in 
dock, were standing about the quay, either inquiriijg for 
their luggage or giving directions conceming it. 

As Leona came upon this scene, she feit quite dazed 
and giddy. Her heart and her head were beating 
tumultuously, and at first she hardly realised where she 
was. But when she did so, she stopped for a moment to 
recover herseif. The moon had risen above the tall 
black masts in the river, and was shining down upon her 
with a calm and tranquilising light. The night air blew 
refreshingly across the water, and seemed to clear her 
feverish and giddy brain. She feit grateful for the 
Support which nature's elements afforded her, and draw- 
ing into the shadow, sat down upon an unused truck to 
rest herseif. Whilst she was in this position some gentle- 
men passed her, foUowed by a porter. They were talk- 
ing together, and in a moment she recognised the accents 
of her beloved Spanish tongue, and became all interest 
and attention. 

"You will scarcely get your luggage at this time of 
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night," Said the first Speaker. ** You had better make up 
your mind at once to do without it tili to-morrow 
morning." 

"But I cannot do without it," replied the second. 
''It is a small portmanteau, but it contains the actual 
necessaries of the toilet They promised to forward it 
to-day. It is most provoking." 

" Which steamer, sir ? " demanded the porter. 

But Leona did not wait to hear which steamer. At 
the sound of that second voice she had nearly started to 
her feet, and oniy by a strong effort of will controlled 
herseif from calling out his name aloud: 

For it was the voice of Christobal Valera. 

They had passed so quickly that she had not had an 
opportunity of distinguishing his features, but she could 
not be mistaken in his voice. 

It was Christobal. Her brother, her friend — her one 
beloved companion — in England, close to her, almost 
within her arms. As the truth Struck her, she had nearly 
run after and claimed him. But then she remembered 
her disguise, and her reasons for assuming it and all the 
consequences that must ensue from discoveiing her 
identity, and shrunk back again, feeling the necessity for 
concealment press harder on her than it had ever done 
before. But still she might see him, he would not 
recognise her. She might look on his face and judge of 
his well-doing by his looks — her poor Tobal ! whom she 
had left so ill and languid — from whom she had existed 
so long without a line to say if he had lived or died ! 

As Leona decided thus, she started after the gentle- 
men, and came up with them just as they had reached 
the edge of the quay, and were looking somewhat 
despondently after their messenger, making his way to- 
wards the plank bridge that connected the wharf with 
the New York steamer, which displayed but a single 
light to show that anyone was awake on board of her. 

"I very much fear they will refuse to let you take 
away any of your possessions so late as this," repeated the 
Speaker who had spoken first before. 
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'* What a croaker you are, Guzman," replied Valera. 
** The baggage was to be all had up from the hold this 
moraing. I must have it. There's no question about 
the matter. I leave for London the first thing to- 
morrow." 

She crept nearer to them as they spoke, and tried to 
look as though she too were waiting for news from the 
steamer. She could see him plainly now. His large, 
dark eyes, his delicate features, and silky moustache. 
She could even distinguish on the little finger of his left 
hand the gold ring she had given him when they were 
children, and which she had often laughed at him since 
for continuing to wear. 

The moonlight glanced on the trinket, and made it 
glitter ; and something in Leona's eyes made the glitter- 
ing circle dance. She was too much occupied with the 
one thought that Christobal was Standing before her 
even to feel surprised at recognising in his companion, 
the identical Don Guzman with whom she had fought 
the duel on her joumey from Rio to New York. All 
her thoughts were absorbed in the knowledge that the 
greatest friend she possessed was dose to her. 

Presently, as Christobal gazed over the water, she 
heard him sigh. 

^^ Presto! What ails you now?" exclaimed Don 
Guzman. " Dreaming of the blue eyes of the fair Lilias, 
eh, Valera ? " 

At these words Leona*s hearing quickened. 

" Perhaps," said Valera, vaguely, as he sighed again. 

" What, another ! " cried Guzman. " I didn't think 
you were quite so far gone as that But, in truth, Don, 
you have not been in good spirits lately." 

"I do not know that my spirits were boisterously 
happy at any time, Guzman. I have many troubles of 
which I say nothing, and the fact of finding myself in a 
Strange country, away from all my old associations, brings 
them more vividly to my mind." 

" New scenes will help to disperse them, Valera." 

'' I trust so. But I came to England with a secret 
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hope which seems to have faded with the first view of 
her shores." 

" Well, the view from these docks is not soul-inspiring. 
A good night's rest will make you see things in a better 
light Here comes the porter with your valise. He has 
got it, after all. I congratulate you. And now let us 
retrace our stcps to the hoteL You go to London the 
first thing to-morrow moming, do you not ? " 

" The first thing to-mörrow morning," repeated Chris- 
tobal, indifferently, as they turned away. 

Leona watched their retreating figures until they were 
lost in the surrounding darkness ; then, groping her way 
towards a pile of goods, she sat down upon the nearest 
bale, and burst into a flood of tears. 

It was late before she reached Mr. LioneVs house, and 
Mrs. Hodgett professed to be quite scandalised. " She 
had never heard of such a thing before, not she ; as 
ladies tramping out on the street half the night, which 
she*d always been told it wasn't considered respectable 
for folk to do ; and she hoped that Mr. Lionel might 
take notice of it, that she did." 

Leona pushed past the grumbling old creature, with 
scarcely a " Good-night," and found her way up to her 
own bedroom. She was in no condition either to argue 
the point or to excuse herseif. All she wished was to be 
left alone, to think over what was to be done next. A 
few hours back, had her plans been demanded of her, 
she would have expressed her determination to remain 
in Liverpool until she had found out all that was to be 
discovered with respect to her father's secret connection 
with the Levitts. But now — since she had encountered 
Christobal upon the wharf, and heard his destination, 
she was all eagerness to follow him to London. She feit 
as though she must breathe the same air as he did. The 
sight of him had acted on her like the taste of blood 
upon the tiger. She thirsted to see him again. 

So she began to hope that Mr. LioneVs appeal on her 
behalf to Mr. Evans might be responded to by some de- 
sire to speak to her in person, and to think that if it 
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were not so she must go to town on her own speculation. 
But she was not disappointed. At an early hour the 
next moming the siirly old housekeeper infonned her that 
her master wished to see her before he went to the office, 
and on her entering the dining-room she found him 
ready charged with directions conceming her. 

" Good moming, Miss Gibson. Pray be seated. I 
trust Mrs. Hodgett has made you as comfortable as the 
poor resources of a bachelor's establishment will.permit. 
Mr. Evans has lost no time in replying to my communi- 
cation respecting you, Miss Gibson. I received his 
answer this moming." 

" Oh, ho ! " thought Leona to herseif, " so you con- 
sidered my claim of sufficient imp>ortance, then, to demand 
a telegram, for by no other means could Mr. Evans have 
heard of it in time to write by the aftemoon post." 

But all she said aloud and demurely was, '^ Indeed, 
sirl" 

"Yes. I told you he would be the last person to 
deny such a plea as you bring lorward in support of your 
Claim to his patronage. My partner is a kind-hearted 
man, as well as a good and generous one. He perfectly 
remembers and acknowledges the care which your good 
aunt bestowed upon Miss Lucy Evans (you will please to 
note in speaking of that young lady, Miss Gibson, that 
Mr. Evans much objects to hear her mentioned by any 
name but his own), and would wish to requite it, if pos- 
sible, by being of use to you. You told me, I believe, 
that your object was to obtain some place as house- 
keeper or nurse?" 

" Any place of trust, sir. I have not been used to 
menial offices." 

" Of course, of course ; naturally. Mr. Evans hopes 
he may be able to help you to some such Situation, but 
he would wish to see and speak to you first. He desires 
me in this letter," continued Mr. Lionel, carelessly twist- 
ing about the sheet of notepaper he held in his hand, 
" to ask if you will go to London and see him on the 
subject." 
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" It is a long way to go for an uncertainty," remarked 
Leona, thinking it wiser to make a few preliminary ob- 
jections. 

" It is a long way/' acquiesced Mr. Lionel. " My 
partner is quite aware of that fact, and that you may not 
be prepared to run about the country on a mere specu- 

lation. But will you excuse me for a moment, Miss 

Gibson," he continued, interrupting himself suddenly, 
and preparing to leave the room. 

" Certainly," replied Leona, remarking with secret sat- 
isfaction that he had already in an abstracted manner 
laid his partner's letter on the mantle-shelf. 

As the door closed behind him, she sprung from her 
seat and seized the paper. It contained but a few words : 

"Dear Lionel, — You have acted perfectly right. 
Send the woman on to London at any cost. Pay all her 
expenses, bribe her if necessary, or bring her yourself ; 
but make her come straight from your house to our office. 
I think I have a plan for keeping her under my own eye. 
— ^Yours in haste, Henry Evans." 

She had scarcely replaced the letter in its former 
Position when Mr. Lionel re-eutered the room with some 
bank-notes in his hand. 

" My partner being unwilling you should be hampered 
by any unforeseen expense in travelling, Miss Gibson, 
has begged me to give you these from him, and to 
request you will use them to defray the cost of your 
joumey to London." 

As he spoke he tried to place two five-pound notes in 
her hand. But she drew backward. 

" I am much obliged to Mr. Evans for his offer, sir, 
but I am in no immediate want of money." 

** But come, Miss Gibson, you will not refuse to take 
them, I am sure. Money is always acceptable, whcther 
we have our pockets füll or not" 

" I must refuse, Mr. Lionel I told you yesterday I 
had no design to beg from Mr. Evans." 

" Well ! I suppose you must have your own way, but 
my partner will be annoyed to hear of it. When do you 

T 
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intend to go to London ? There is no hurry, you know. 
My poor rooms are at your Service for as long as you 
choose to use them." 

" You are very good, sir, but I think the sooner I see 
Mr. Evans the better. Should my application to him 
prove unsuccessful, I must go on to my friends in 
Scotland. You have not yet given me the address in 
London where I am to call." 

** Ah ! to be sure ; well, here it is — Messrs. Evans and 
Troubridge, 320, High Holbom. You will not forget it" 

"I will write it down," she answered, "and I shall 
Start to-day." 

** So soon ? " Said Mr. Lionel 

" Yes, sir. I have no time to spare." 

"Why, I have just seen a young gentleman who had 
come over from America on business with the firm off by 
the train. You might have travelled together, if I had 
known it, and Don Valera could have taken care of you 
on the joumey." 

" What name did you say, sir ? " 

" Don Christobal Valera. By the way, a most curious 
thing happened the other day to our London firm. But 
I will not detain you, Miss Gibson. The story might 
possibly possess no interest for you, and, if it does, you 
will hear all about it when you get up to town, for tihey 
can talk of nothing eise in the house at present. If you 
are quite determined to leave us to-day, there is an 
excellent train at eleven and another at twelve. You 
will not, in any case, be in time to see Mr. Evans, but he 
will, doubtless, give you an interview the first thing to- 
morrow moming." 

" I thank you, sir. I shall present myself at the office 
in Holbom as soon afi:er ten o'clock to-morrow moming 
as possible. I am extremely obliged to you for all the 
civility and kindness you have shown me, Mr. Lionel. 
It may prove the turning-point in my career." 

"I tmst it may lead to a comfortable berth, some- 
wrhere," replied Mr. Lionel, as he bowed her to the door. 
" A snug housekeeper's place to some rieh old bachelor j 
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eh, Miss Gibson ? How would that suit now ? or head- 
nurse in a duchess*s family ? " 

" I would rather have the first, sir," replied the supposed 
Miss Gibson, gaily ; and Mr. Lionel chuckled, and said 
she was a sly puss, and he wouldn't trust her to remain 
Miss Gibson long if she once got some unfortunate 
bachelor under the domination of her eyes. 

Two hours after she was travelling back to London, 
and Mr. Evans had received a telegram to that effect 
• • • • • 

The following moming he sat in his office, expecting 
her promised visit with anything but pleasurable anticipa- 
tions. For so many years past the subject of his 
unfortunate brother's crime and self-banishment had 
been so completely tabooed that he had almost come to 
believe that the world had forgotten it, and he would 
never hear it mentioned again. And to have it crop up 
through a stranger, and one who visited Liverpool, and 
for aught he knew might be induced to take up her 
residence there, was very annoying. His whole aim had 
been to hush the matter up, so that the interests of the 
firm might not be damaged by the memory of so ugly a 
Story; and now to be told that this woman, who had 
been intimately acquainted with members of his family 
at the very time of the occurrence, had appeared with the 
whole Story fresh in her memory, and ready to be retailed 
on the slightest occasion, provoked him beyond measure. 
From the moment of receiving Mr. Lionels telegram he 
had resolved on one thmg. Miss Gibson must either be 
bought up, or bought out. She must either be bound 
down by gratitude to hold her tongue, or she might be 
bribed to adopt an exile, where it might wag without 
detriment to his family or himself. But before he 
decided on which course of action to pursue, he must 
See what sort of woman he had to deal with. He had 
never met the aunt, but he had heard excellent accounts 
of her. If the niece were like her, she might be a person 
et delicacy, with feelings to be appealed to, and a sense 
of honour which would Uiake h^y shriqk w^h hoipror frorn 



it 
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the idea of betraying the tnist of the family who befriended 
her. With such ideas coursing through his brain, Mr. 
Evans waited the advent of Miss Jane Gibson with 
feverish anxiety. As she entered his private office he 
almost trembled. But there was nothing in her appear- 
ance to alarm him. On the contrary, when he looked 
up and encountered the smooth, placid face, and bands 
of gray hair, surrounded by the piain net cap and quaker- 
like bonne^ that this middle-aged person presented to 
him, he feit reassured. Leona had taken the extra pre- 
caution during this interview of shielding her glorious 
eyes with a pair of spectacles, and though Mr. Evans 
slightly Started as she first met his view, her further 
appearance aroused no remembrance in him of the gay 
dSxmnair boy who had so mysterionsly disappeared from 
his &mily circle. 

Miss Gibson, I believe," he commenced, nervously. 

Pray be seated, madam. My partner, Mr. Lionel, 
informs me that you consider, in consequence of cer- 
tain Services rendered in past times to my daughter, 
that '' 

Now, Leona had fuUy weighed the worth of the stress 
Mr. Evans, in his letter to Mr. Lionel, had laid on the 
necessity of her being sent up to London " at any cost," 
and determined to find out of how much consequence 
her knowledge was to hinu So she intemipted him here 
without ceremony. 

" I beg your pardon, sir. You are alluding, I suppose, 
to Mr. Anson's daughter?" 

Mr. Evans frowned. 

"Whate\^er name that young lady may be entitled to 
by rights, she has been known now for many years to the 
World only as my adopted daughter, Miss Gibson ^" 

"Very good, sir. So I have heard; but I thonght 
that between you and me " 

" BetiÄ'een you and me, Miss Gibson ! What do you 
wish me to understand by using that expression — between 
you and me ? " 

"That there is not the same necessity for caution, Mr. 
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Evans, as there would be were you speaking to a stranger. 
I know all ! " 

" All — all ? What do you mean by all ? " he repeated, 
with a sickly smile, although the band with which be 
played witb bis ivory paper-cutter sbook as he awaited 
her reply. ^ 

Leona drew her chair closer to bis. 

" All about the murder of Abraham Anson, sir," she 
Said in a low voice, " and the part that was taken in it — 
and by whom — ^and the reason why you wish Miss Lucilla 
Anson to be known by the name of Evans." 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

"DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND." 




S Leona uttered these words, Mr. Evans rose 
hurriedly from his chair, and tuming the 
handle of the door, glanced into the passage 
beyond, to satisfy himself there were no 
listeners to their conversation. And as he reseated him- 
self she saw that even in that short time his face had 
grown whiter and more troubled, and feit she was on the 
right track. 

** You speak very strangely, Miss Gibson," he said, as 
he passed his handkerchief across his brow, " and too 
openly to be agreeable. If, as you affirm, you know, or 
have heard, all the details of that unfortunate business, 
your good sense and natural delicacy of feeling must 
surely point out to you the propriety of not making the 
subject a common one." 

" Certainly, sir ; and hitherto my Ups have been closed 
to all. But considering the time at which, and the cir- 
cumstances under which Miss Lucilla Anson— — " 

" I must beg of you, madam, to call that young lady 
by her accustomed name," interrupted Mr. Evans, almost 
fiercely. 

'* I beg your pardon — Miss Lucilla Evans, Con- 
sidering the time and the circumstances, as I was saying 
before, sir, it is scarcely likely that I should not be 
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acquainted wlth the whole story of her birtb, particularly 
as I know Rebecca Levitt" 

At that name Mr. Evans started up as if he had been 
shot. 

^^ Rebecca Levitt /" ht exclaimed. "Why, she's dead 
years and years ago 1 " 

"Not at all, sir," replied Leona, cooUy. "On the 
contrary, she is living and mamed, or supposed to be 



so." 



" Whom did she marry ? Where does she live ? " 

" I am not quite sure if I should be justified in telling 
you that, without her consent, sir. Rebecca has kept out 
of your way for a long time, and doubtless had her ovm 
reasons for doing so." 

"Miss Gibson, teil me the truth," said Mr. Evans, 
solemnly, as he wheeled round and confronted her. " Is 
this a plot on the part of Rebecca Levitt and yourself to 
obtain possession of any property of hers that she may 
imagine to be in my hands ? " ^ 

This most unexpected question opened up such a new 
field of conjecture that Leona was for a moment be- 
wildered, and hardly knew what to answer. But one 
thing was certain. This idea of Rebecca Levitt being 
close at hand, and producible at any moment, was an 
alarming one to Mr. Evans. And she must not let him 
know that his fear was unfounded 

" A plot, sir," she replied. " I am surprised that you 
should think fit to use such a term to me. How or for 
what reasons shoÄld I be concemed in a plot against you ? 
My aunt, Mrs. Gibson, had the Charge of Miss Lucilla for 
several years, and did her duty by her. She is now too 
old and feeble to wörk any more ; in fact she has become 
childish, and is under the Charge of an attendant. 
Under these circumstances I feel myself obliged to earn 
my own living and support her. What is more natural 
than that I should apply to you for assistance — ^to you, 
who are the most wealthy of all her former employers ? 
But that you should consider me capable of " 

And at this juncture Miss Gibson's feelings getting the 
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better of her fortitude, her voice broke down, and her 
handkerchief went up to her eyes. 

" Indeed, my dear madam, you are quite mistaken. I 
had no Intention of wounding you in this nianner, but 
I must confess that the name and remembrance of 
Rebecca Levitt are alike distasteful to me. I am quite 
ready to acknowledge how much I am indebted to your 
good aunt for the care she took of my adopted daughter 
during her childhood, and to retum her kindness in any 
way in which I am capable, to yourself. Will you teil nie 
openly what are your circumstances, and how I can afford 
you assistance ? " 

" My circumstances, sir, are such that I am on the 
look-out for any Situation in which I can eam my own 
living." 

"I suppose you want some very superior Situation, 
though, such as Superintendent of a gentleman's family, 
or companion to a lady ? You would not undertake any 
lower Office, eh ? " 

" I would undertake anything, sir, by which I can get 
my livelihood," said Leona, thinking only of the best 
answer by which to keep up the character she had 
assumed. 

" If that is the case, I may be able to help you. Were 
you attached to the person of Miss Lucilla Evans when a 
child ? " 

" I was always fond of children," she replied, evasively. 

" Should you know her again, do you think, were you 
to see her ? " • 

" Yes, sir, I am sure of that" 

" Then, would you like to undertake the charge of her, 
that is of her apartments, wardrobe, &c ? My daughter 
is an invalid, Miss Gibson ; and lately, I am sorry to say, 
she has been more delicate than usual. Our old nurse 
and housekeeper, Mrs. Ra)rmond, has been her attendant 
hitherto, but she has been laid up with gout for some 
days past, and will never, perhaps, be able to resume her 
duties about Miss Lucy. At any rate the companionship 
of a superior person like yourself would always be a com- 
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fort to her, and relieve Mrs. Evans of a large share of 
trouble. Now, do you fancy that is the sort of position 
you woiild like to fill ? " 

As Mr. Evans' Intention broke on her mind, Leona's 
heart throbbed with joy. She had never drearat of such 
good luck as this : to be taken back into the very house 
she had been obliged to fly from, and in a position where 
there would be less probability, perhaps, than in any 
other, of the discovery of her identity. To be able to 
prosecute her search in the quarter where she would be 
most likely to obtain information — the kitchen floor — and 
at the same time to be intimate with the upper storeys, 
and close to him whom she had no doubt was already 
installed in the place she had left vacant in the household. 
She could hardly believe in her good fortune. Her eyes 
sparkled with the delight of success, and her pleasure was 
apparent. 

" Indeed, sir," commenced she, " there is nothing I 
should hke better." 

" I am glad to hear you say so, Miss Gibson. Mrs. 
Evans and I have been talking for some time past of the 
necessity of getting some one for the purpose I have 
named, and I see no jeason why you should not fulfil our 
requirements. Your name is sufficient guarantee for your 
character. With respect to your duties, my wife can 
better inform you than myself ; but your salary will be 
liberal— eighty pounds a year." 

Again Leona w^ pleasantly taken by surprise. Why 
this unusual salary for a head servant, unless some 
sinister motive lay beneath the generosity ? 

" You are, indeed, very good, sir," she replied, " and 
if I can do all that Miss Evans will require of me, I shall 
be but too happy to accept the Situation." 

" Very well, then ; consequent on Mrs. Evans' approval 
(of which I have no doubt), we will consider that matter 
settled. But I have a Uttle bargain to make with you 
conceming it, Miss Gibson." 

" What is that, sir ? " 

" That the subject on which you have spoken to me 
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to-day — the story of — of — Mr. Anson's unfortunate death, 
shall never be mentioned in my house. It is needless to 
teil you that Miss Lucy knows nothing of her parents. 
She believes herseif to be my child, and not a hint must 
be breathed in her presence to upset that conviction. If, 
as you say, you know all, you must be aware of the 
urgent necessity there is for concealing the name of her 
father from her." 

" Of course I am aware of it, sir." 

" It would be putting ,her to useless shame, to torture, 
to misery, to let her know it ! " continued Mr. Evans, 
covering his face with his hands. 

" I quite agree with you," replied Leona. 

He looked up, half frightened of this woman, who 
professed to know everything, and took it all so calmly. 
Intuitively he feit that she was not deceiving him in say- 
ing so — that his family secrets were in her possession, 
and that it behoved him to conciliate her as much as 
possible* 

" I am glad of that. I feit, as soon as I saw you, Miss 
Gibson, that you would not only perceive the necessity 
for caution, but preserve it out of the goodness of your 
heart We will make this bargain with each other, then ; 
that my house shall be your home under the circumstances 
we have already alluded to, and that in retum you will 
preserve an inviolable secrecy with regard to the past. 
It is all done and finished with, Miss Gibson, and can 
never be undone. It is far better to bury it in silence." 

" You are doubtless right, sir," she said evasively. 

" My next condition is, Miss Gibson, that the person 
we mentioned — if, as you say, still living— does not 
come to my house without my knowledge." 

" That » I can safely promise you, so far as it is in my 
power to prevent it." 

" Perhaps it is wrong of me to say I am sorry to hear 
that Rebecca Levitt is still alive, Miss Gibson ; but I 
heard, and I hoped, that she had died many years ago. 
For all our sakes — and especially for Lucilla's — ^you must 
See it would be better we should never. meet again. She 
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has been silent, and apparently willing to forego all her 
Claims upon us so long, that I concluded death had 
ended her troubles. But since it is not the case, it 
would be extremely impolitic of her to rake up old 
matters anew." 

"Her Claim is a very strong one, sir," remarked 
Leona, putting out thereby what is termed "a feeler." 

" Well ; yes — yes. I acknowledge that But still the 
question is : What good can she do herseif by bringing it 
forward ? And especially if she is married. Would it 
not be wiser for every reason to let the matter rest ? " 

" I should think so, sir. And with poor Mr. George 
away, too, or dead — ^no one knows which " 

" Dead, Miss Gibson, dead. There is no doubt, after 
all these years, of my poor brother being dead. If I 

thought otherwise — if I could think otherwise " con- 

tinued Mr. Evans, with unmistakeable agitation in his voice. 

"And yet there's many a one returns, sir, who has 
been given up for dead by his friends and relations." 

" Don't speak of it, Miss Gibson ; pray don't speak of 
it," he continued, in the same tone, " or you will utterly 
unfit me for business. That old grief can never be for- 
gotten, but we have not mentioned it for years. Your 
Coming has unfortunately revived its memory, but I trust 
this is the last time*you will allude to it. I will be frank 
with you. My firm is, as you know, one of the most 
prosperous in England. My position in society is by no 
means despicable, and I have considerable wealth at my 
command with which to keep it up. Under these circum- 
stances you must be aware how detrimental the propaga- 
tion of such a scandal as we have been talking;4^« would 
prove to my name, both in business and in fashiönable 
circles, let alone the sorrow which the remembrance' 
causes me. You will therefore oblige me if from this 
hour you entirely drop the subject. I never wish to hear 
it mentioned, nor even alluded to in the remotest manner. 
And, in consideration of which, it^hall be my care to see 
that you want for nothing, whether in my house or out of 
it. Are we perfectly agreed on this matter, Miss Gibson ?" 
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Leona was anything but perfectly agreed to a bond that 
must render all the trouble she had taken futile, but she 
could not affect even to appear to differ from her supposed 
patron. So she got over the difficulty in some clever, 
shifting, feminine way, and took her leave, bound to appear 
before Mr. and Mrs. Evans the same evening, and make 
the final arrangements for taking up her abode with them. 
As she left the presence of her uncle, and found herseif 
in the glaring streets again, Leona could hardly believe 
in her good luck. As the door closed upon her retreat- 
ing figure, Mr. Evans rubbed his hands, and congratulated 
himself on his diplomacy. It was a complete case of 
" diamond cut diamond." It had been agreed between 
them, in the course of their conversation, that she would 
call in and see Mrs. Evans that same evening. So, a little 
after eight o'dock, Leona presented herseif at the familiär 
door, and heard through the open Windows the sounds of 
laughter and talking from the dinner-table at which 
she had so lately sat a welcome guest. She was 
shown into a small study on the ground floor, where 
in a few minutes Mrs. Evans found her. The little lady, 
generally so brisk and lively, looked less so than usual, 
Leona imagined, as she walked demurely into the room, 
and begged her to be reseated in the chair from which she 
had risen. 

" My husband teils me he has already, in some measure, 
explained to you the kind of person we require to attend 
upon Miss Evans. She has a maid to keep her wardrobe 
in Order, and dress and undress her. But she is, unfortu- 
nately, in very delicate health, and often lies awake at 
night We want some one, therefore, to be more of a 
companioh than a servant, to read to her when she is 
restless, to see she takes her medicine regularly, to accom- 
pany her occasionally in her drives, and to be near her 
when she lies upon the sofa." 

" To wait upon her, in fact, madam, as a mother or a 
sister might wait upon her were she dangerously ilL" 

" Just so, Miss Gibson. I see you perfectly understand 
«rhat we require. I do a great deal of it myself, but I 
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have my house and my friends to lock after, and cannot 
be always by Miss Lucy's side. Sometimes, I fear, you 
may find her rather fractious — her illness, which arises 
from a weakness of the spine, is apt to make her so. And 
added to that, I much regret to say that the dear girl has 
experienced a great disappointment lately. But that has 
nothing to do with our engagement, nor would the story 
possess any interest for you." 

" Anything which affects Miss Evans' health will possess, 
I hope, for the future, an interest for me, madam ; but 
where there is no necessity for my hearing her private 
affairs, or those of any of the family, it is best they should 
remain untold" 

Mrs. Evans was enchanted with this reply. She thought 
she had never met with any person who impressed her so 
much at first sight with her judgment and propriety as Miss 
Gibson did. 

" There is one thing I am rather puzzled about," were 
the next words she said, "and that is, how I am to 
manage about your meals, Miss Gibson ? My husband 
teils me you know his family well," she went on frankly, 
" and so you must know that I am country bred and bom, 
and have not much knowledge of town customs. I should 
wish to make you as comfortable as possible, and to do 
every thing that is right, if you will just teil me what are 
your ideas upon the subject Of course I couldn't think 
of asking you to take your meals in the servants'-hall, but 
I am afraid you will be lonely eating them by yourself ; 
and it is only on her worst days that Miss Lucilla takes 
hers in her bedroom. Now, what will be the best arrange- 
ment to make about it ? " 

The question was put so ingenuously that it did not 
seem unnatural that Leona should slightly deliberate be- 
fore answering it, and during those few minutes of delay 
she reviewed her forces as a general reviews his troops, and 
decided on the servants'-hall. 

" I will not deny, madam," she replied, " that I am un- 
used to the society of my inferiors. My appearance and 
manner will have told you as much already. But since I 
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have consented, and with the utmost gratitude to you for 
the offer — to enter your family in the capacity of a sick 
nurse to Miss Evans, I would prefer to take up my proper 
Position in the household Were I to take my meals alone 
I should only excite the envy and distrust of the servants, 
neither am I fond of eating myself. With your permis- 
sion, then, I will dine in the hall with the others." 

" I think you have come to a very sensible conclu- 
sion, Miss Gibson, though I should not have ven- 
tured to propose it. You will find all my servants 
respectable and superior people. Mrs. Raymond, the 
housekeeper, is especially so." 

' " And now may I venture to ask, madam, how soon 
you wish me to enter upon my duties ? " 

**Whenever you please, Miss Gibson, to-night or to- 
morrow. It is all the same to me. We are rather in con- 
fusion just now, our housekeeper being laid up, and two 
guests having arrived unexpectedly yesterday." 

** Can I be of any use in filling her place ? '* 

" I daresay you might It is very good of you to pro- 
pose it But I should never dream of asking you to do 
an3rthing more than I have already mentioned." 

" I shall be glad to make myself useful in any way in 
retum for your kindness," repÜed Leona. And then it 
was agreed between them that she should enter upon her 
Service the following day, and consider that her salary 
commenced from the same date. 

As Mrs. Evans, in her familiär countrified manner, was 
showing her out of the hall door, Leona heard that of the 
dining-room open, and caught a glimpse of a file of men 
in evening dress taking their way upstairs. There was 
Mr. Evans, who, did not at that moment seem to wish to 
recognise her; there were the everlastingCaptain Rivers and 
Tom Hastings; and lastly came Don Guzman and a 
slight figure, the sight of whose back alone made Leona's 
heart throb with mingled pain and pleasure. 

" Are you suffering ? Your face is so suffused," said 
k4nd Mrs. Evans, as she noticed Miss Gibson's complexion 
change. 
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" It is only ihe heat, madam. Even at this hour of 
the day there seems to be scarcely a breath of wind" 

" You may well say so. It is stifling. We were think- 
ing of sending Miss Lucy to the seaside next week, and 
now that you are Coming to look after her, I imagine we 
are certain to do so. Good evening. Any time to-nior- 
row that is most convenient to yourself will do for us. 
Good night. Good-bye." 

And so she was kindly dismissed. 

When she reached the next turning she stood against 
some railings for a few minutes, just to recover herseif. 

Oh, it was hard — ^bitterly hard — to see him and not to 
speak to him ! Leona's heart was bursting to know every- 
thing that concemed himself and her. How he had 
passed his convalescence — ^if he had discovered the trick 
she had played upon him — ^what Dona Josefa had said 
upon the subject — ^above all, what he had thought or 
believed. 

Now that she had seen him again, that she knew he was 
within a few yards of her, it seeiiied incredible that she 
could have been satisfied to remain without news of him 
three long months. He — ^her brother — her Tobal 1 The 
boy who had played with her from childhood — the man 
who had been her nearest friend and counsellor and com- 
panion ! 

But she was going to live in the same house with him. 
That thought was a balm to all her present ill. To-mor- 
row she should sleep under the same roof as Tobal — 
should hear his name, perhaps his voice, and see his face 
every hour ! 

Leona went home to the hotel where she had stayed 
the night before, and slept long and well under the sense 
of that conviction. 

• ••••• 

Meanwhile, Don Christobal Valera, who had come to 
England immediately on the receipt of the news by the 
New York firm of the fraud that had been perpetrated in 
their name upon their London correspondents, was receiv- 
ing from Mr. Evans a füll, true, and particular account of 
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everj drcamstance connected whh tfae mysterioos ap- 
pearance and disa{^)eaiance of die yoong man wfao had 
assnmed his name and presented his letteis c^ introdacdon. 

** Such a nke boy as we all thought him," said Mis. 
Evans. ** The onlj düng diat erer stmck me abont him 
as Strange was his extreme yonth. He prafessed to be 
two-and-twenty, but he did not kx^ mcve tfaan eighteen 
— if so mach." 

** You will pardoo mj great cmiosity, I hcfpt, npon tfae 
subject," replied Don Chnstobal, ''batyon mnst be aware 
it possesses an overpowenng inte-?st for me Woold jou 
mmd describing to me over again, as minutel j as you can, 
eveiy detail of the appeaiance of this impostor? " 

^ I can teil you to a T, Valeray" interposed Captain 
Rivers» who had taken as great a fancy to die real Simon 
Pore as he had taken a dlslike to the fahe one. " He 
was an undersizedy flabby, litüe beast, with £it white 
hands, pink cheeks, a rosebud mouth, and every otber 
description of horror. He used to loll about with the 
women all day, and boast tremendously of achievements 
which he never saw, and " 

" Stop, Rivers ! " said Mr. Evans ; " you are unjust in 
your description. You never liked the lad, and you are 
prejudiced against him. But Valera desires an accurate 
knowledge of his appearance, remember, for oüier pur- 
poses th^ the gratificadon of personal spite. Our firm 
and his have been deceived and cheated by this pretended 
Spanish correspondent, and we want to discover the 
ofifender, and bring him to justice." 

" The sooner the better, I should say," grumbled the 
Captain, sofüf voce. 

" Had he not been so effeminate-looking, the young 
man would really have been handsome," continued Mr. 
Evans, tuming to Valera, "for he had beautiful features." 

" What coloured hair and eyes?" 

" A deep red or chestnut colour, and veiy thick and 
curly. I am speaking of his hair. As for his eyes, it is 
not so easy to describe them. I am not much in the 
habit of looking at people's eyes, but I could not help 
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noticing Valera's — I heg your pardon, Don — it's difficult 
to drop calling the impostor by his assumed name. 
Tbey were the most peculiar eyes I have ever seen, large 
and long, of precisely the same colour as his hair, only 
with black eyebrows and lashes, and the most extraordi- 
nary yellow light about them." 

** A yellow light ! " cried Valera, suddenly. '* How very 
peculiar. I never heard of such a thing before," he added 
a moment after, in a sedater tone. 

" Nor I. I used to look at the boy with astonishment. 
His eyes seemed to change like a panther's. Sometimes 
they looked as black as night, at others, clear as amber. 
Where are you going, Don ? " he continued, as the young 
man left his side and walked in a bewildered manner to- 
wards the open window. 

" Only for a breath of fresh air. Your cramped atmos- 
phere chokes me, monsieur," said Christobal, as he leant 
his feverish brow against the sill, and gazed up into the 
dark blue star-spangled sky. 

The Stars seemed to look back upon him with their 
yellow light, and confirm the suspicion that had arisen in 
his mind. 

" Black as night, clear as amber," he repeated to him- 
self " As sure as those stars never change their lustre, 
those eyes must have belonged to her. Yet Leona here 
— in the country she vowed she never would visit, as an 
impostor in name, and sex, and position, as a defrauder 
of my rights, the rights of me whom I thought she so 
much loved. Madre di Diosl I would sacrifice every 
prospect I have in the world sooner than believe it true." 




u 




CHAPTER XXV. 

A XOTEL POSinOX. 

[ARAMBA,* crkd Don Gozman, ** the descrip- 
don answers pretty accuiately to the appear- 
ance of that Knie friend oi youis, Valera, 
who neaiiy gave me mv quietus on our road 
to New York. Sapristi ! I shall never folget the cool- 
ness with which that lad put a bullet into me. And all 
because I had doubted the purity of your Spanish blood. 
Can it be Leon d" Acx)sta that has been personating yoa ? 
You told me you had lost sight of him latdy." 

'' The same idea has pa^ed through my biain," said 
ChristobaL ^' And yet I cannot think it possible." 

" Why not ? The boy had an affectionate heart and 
plenty cMf couiage ; but our own wel^ire is always the first 
consideration with us." 

"Not with — with him^ leplied Valera. 

** It is Strange," remaiked Mr. Evans, " that I never 
had any doubt about this young fellow from the begin- 
ning. I am generally considered * 'cute ' enough in busi- 
ness matters, but he completely took me in. He had 
such a refined courtier-like air about him, and made him- 
seif so general a favourite. As for the women," continued 
Mr. Evans in a lower voice, " he made complete fools of 
them — what with his acting and his singing." 

" Did he act well, this boy, as if he had been used to 
it T demanded Valera, 
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" Splendidly. He took us all by surprise one night at 
a friend's house. I don't care rauch for such things my- 
self, but I confess he astonished me. And he had a very 
fine voice too, and sang to his guitar in sevend languages. 
He spoke English as well, if not better than you doyour- 
self, Don." 

" Did he appear familiär with the Brazils ?" 

" Perfectly so, and from what you teil me, with every 
particular concerning your family and antecedents. I 
think he must, at some time or other, have been intimate 
with yourself or your friends." 

" Teil US how it was you lost your letters of introduc- 
tion, Valera," said Guzman. " How did they go ? When 
did you first miss them ?" 

" Well, that I can hardly teil you. Just as I had re- 
ceived them from the firm I feil dangerouslyillof typhoid 
fever, and know nothing that happened for weeks after- 
wards." 

" Apr^s r 

" As soon as I was well enough I was taken away to 
the country for change of air and thought no more of 
letters until I was told they had been already presented 
in England by some one assuming my name." 

" And have you no idea who had an opportunity of 
getting at your private papers ?" said Mr. Evans. 

" There was no man associated with me at the time," 
replied Christobal, evasively. 

" May I ask who nursed you during your illness ?" 

" My mother and a female friend of hers. As far as I 
know, no one eise touched anything that belonged to me." 

"It is all very mysterious," said Mr. Evans; "and 
even if we catch the lad, I don't see what we can do to 
punish him. He has defrauded no one as yet. He had 
not the time to do it. I suppose he must have received 
some intimation of your arrival before he left here, for he 
and I had had some private conversation that morning 

" I wish you wouldn't talk so loud, Henry," said Mrs. 
Evans, coming up to themu " Your voice reaches the 
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other end of the room, and poor Lucy is listening to 
every word you say. If you must talk about that 
honible, deceitful, wicked young man, take Don Valera 
into the conservatory." 

"All right," replied Mr. Evans, jobedienüy, as he 
moved away with his guesL "You will understand, 
Valera, that under ordinary circumstances I should not 
rq)ose in you, or anyone, the confidence I am about to 
do now ; but I consider it is necessary you should know 
all. On the very moming this impostor left us, I had 
been talking to him on the subject of my daughter and 
himself." 

"Had he presumed to — to — address Miss Evans, 
then ? " 

" He had, as she believed it. Any way, there was a 
sort of understanding between them ; and my daughter, 
being a very spoilt child, made herseif ill by fretting after 
him, so I thought it time to put in my oar. We had a 
long conversation on the subject." 

" And what did he say ? " asked Valera, curiously. He 
would have burst out laughing in his host's face, believing 
as he had commenced to believe, had his mind not been 
too mournfuUy exercised on his own account. As it was, 
he had difficulty in appearing as serious as he should 
have done. 

" He seemed startled at first, as thougtf he had hardly 
expected such a communication on my part. When I 
had made him fully understand my meaning, he appeared 
— as I have no difficulty in believing now that he feit — 
extremely flattered. He acknowledged the preference he 
experienced for Miss Evans ; and in consequence, believ- 
ing it was all right, I reposed a confidence in him which 
I much regret to have parted with. Notwithstanding 
that, I promised it should be all straight sailing for him. 
I remember now that I was rather surprised at the diffi- 
dence with which he met my offer, I suppose the young 
rascal had received some intimation of your arrival, and 
knew that under any circumstances he would not be able 
to keep up the ball much longer." 
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"Did he agree to marry your daughter, then?" de- 
manded Valera. 

" Well, not exactly. He shilly-shallied with the subject, 
and I ascribed his hesitation to bis modesty. He said 
he was engaged to spend a few days with some friends at 
Streatham, and asked leave to postpone further discussion 
of the subject tili his retum. Of course I assented. I 
had no wish to force my daughter on him. All I wanted 
was to secure her peace of mind. The scoundrel!" 
added Mr. Evans, angrily. 

" I hope Miss Evans has not feit his defection much ? " 

'* She could not but feel it, Don. She is very sickly, 
and spends most of her time on her back, and this fellow 
had made himself almost necessary to her. She has 
plenty of friends, but his gentle ways and winning manners 
suited her nervous temperament better, I suppose, than 
the roughness of most men. She fretted more than 
enough at his going to Streatham. When we discovered 
he had never been there I thought she would have had 
a serious illness from suspense, and your arrival has been 
the crowning blow. I insist upon her mixing in society, 
because I know solitude is the worst thing for her, but I 
do not know what mischief raay not be silently working 
In her System the while. The fellow deserves to have his 
neck wrung." 

" Might not change of scene prove beneficial to Miss 
Evans ? '* said Christobal, unwilling to discuss the advis- 
ability of wringing the neck of the unknown impostor. 

" My wife and I have talked of it more than once, but 
the girl is unwilling to go. However, we have lately 
secured the Services of a very nice and' respectable 
attendant for her, with whom we think she may be induced 
to visit the seaside. A family is a great responsibility, 
Don Valera. You are fortunate in not having, as yet, 
encumbered yourself with one." 

" I do not know what would become of my very slender 
and uncertain prospects if I had," replied Christobal, 
with a laugh that broke off in something very like a sigh. 
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When Leona retumed to the Evans' house on the fol- 
lowing day, she feit herseif to be a person of some little 
importance. She knew that Mr. Evans would have 
repeated to his wife all that he knew conceming her, with 
a caution respecting the treatment he wished her to 
receive, and that in her tum Mrs. Evans would have 
communicated his sentiments, more or less, to the servants 
of the household. She was not surprised therefore on 
presenting herseif to find that the footman ushered her 
into a private room, where she was presentiy joined by 
her new distress, and welcomed with every appearance 
of cordiality. 

*' Mr. Evans and I have been laying our heads together, 
Miss Gibson, and come to the conclusion that, if it is 
agreeable to yourself, you and Mrs. Raymond had better 
take your meals together in her little sitting-room upstairs. 
I am sure you will like Mrs. Raymond, she has been in 
our family forty years, and is a most good-tempered, 
chatty old lady. Will you come up and see her at once 
(she is confined to her room, as I told you, with the gout), 
or will you be introduced to Miss Lucy ? " 

"I will do wliichever is most agreeable to yourself, 
madam." 

" Then I think it will be pleasanter for you to take off 
your bonnet and make yourself comfortable first, Miss 
Gibson, and when you have had a cup of tea you can 
come to my room. This way.*' And, going before her, 
Mrs. Evans trotted up the staircase until they reached 
and entered the housekeeper's apartment. Although 
Leona knew but little of the domestic life of servants, 
and the style of their treatment in England, she had kept 
her eyes sufficiently open to be aware that, for the Station 
she had assumed, her reception was a very unusual one. 
Her Statements then to her uncle had had the desired 
effect. He was afraid of what she might have to disclose. 
He dreaded the old story being raked up again. What 
might he not have to dread when she had found out and 
sounded Rebecca Levitt, or Antoine? For to discover 
this woman's whereabouts, and to hear all the evidence 
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she might be able to bring to bear upon the subject of 
Abraham Anson's murder, was Leona's next dfesign. 

Mrs. Raymond received her more cordially than might 
have been anticipated of one head servant welcoming 
another. The truth is, the old housekeeper had seen her 
day, and was thankful for the prospect of any help in her 
duties. She had been too long with the Evans to feel 
jealous of an interloper. She knew (and for the same 
reason that roade the security of the new comer) that 
whatever happened she would never be deposed from the 
place she held in their household. They could not 
afford to offend so old a servant. So, after a careful 
scrutiny, that resulted in a grünt of satisfaction, Mrs. 
Raymond made Miss Gibson welcome to her sanctum, 
and gave her such a cup of aftemoon tea as only house- 
keepers and such as have the run of the storeroom know 
how to brew for themseives. 

The first conversation between the two women ran 
naturally upon Miss Lucilla, and the shameful manner in 
which she had been treated by the " furrin young gentle- 
man." Mrs. Raymond did not restrain her tongue during 
the discussion. She had evidently been made cognisant 
of the Position Miss Gibson had formerly held towards 
the family, and assumed that she must be perfectly aufait 
with everything that concemed its members. She ani- 
madverted freely enough on the conduct of the supposed 
Valera, and the scandalous manner in which he had 
eventually "cut and run" — "just for all the world, my 
dear, like a life-guardsman on leave that I was engaged 
to be married to when I was a girl — the handsomest 
creature as ever you saw, with blue eyes and fair hair, 
and Standing six foot two in his stockings, if he stood an 
inch — and who borrowed ten pounds of my poor father 
on account of the expenses of the wedding trip, and then 
ran away and rejoined his regiment, and we never could 
get no satisfaction out of him afterwards — never ! " 

" But this young gentleman hasn't robbed anyone, has 
he ? " demanded Leona, trembling for her own honour. 
If Mrs. Raymond had answered "Yes," she would 
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scarcely have been able to avoid betraying herseif by a 
deniaL 

" Bless you, no, my dear ; and he had one of the 
nicest faces as you ever set eyes on, with beautiflil brown 
eyes. \Vhat coloured eyes are yours ? " demanded Mrs. 
Raymond, suddenly interrupting herseif as she tumed 
about and confronted her new acquaintance. 

" The/re of a brownish colour, too, but very weak," 
replied Miss Gibson, as she resumed the spectacles she 
had laid aside for a moment '^I can't bear the light 
upon them at all." 

"Bad for needlework, I should say," suggested the 
housekeeper. 

"Very bad," replied Leona, who, possessing little or 
no skill with her needle, was delighted at having found 
an excuse that should absolve her from exhibiting her 
deficiency in that respecL 

" Well, it's a pity, but it doesn't much signify here," 
Said Mrs. Raymond, "because Miss Lucy's maid looks 
after her wardrobe, and I expect you're to be more of a 
companion than a servant to her." 

" I believe so, from what Mrs. Evans told me." 

" She Said the same to me, and that you knew pretty 
near as much of the family as I do, That's why I was 
going to mention the poor young gentleman's eyes to 
you. I can't keep from calling him poor, because he 
did remind me so of Master George. His eyes were the 
very moral of his." 

** That's Strange, isn*t it, when they were no relation to 
each other?" 

"Well, I don't know. Your eyes remind me of Mr. 
Valera's, too, though you never heard of him before to- 
day. It is the colour, I suppose, that makes the 
resemblance. Although, I must say, I used to be 
foolish enough to wonder to myself if that poor boy 
could be any kith or kin to our Mr. George." 

" Why Mrs. Raymond, how could he have been ? '* 
cried Leona, looking and feeling really startled by the 
bousekeeper*s suspicion. 
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"Well, my dear, I daresay it was only an cid wo man' 
fancy, but the likeness at times was powerful. And you 
see, Mr. George went to Foreign parts, and this lad, he 
came from foreign parts; and though weVe heard 
nothing of our poor dear since he left England, and don't 
know if he's dead or alive, still, anyway, he raight have 
left a family behind him — but there, I'm foolish, and 
don't you get repeating a word of what IVe said to Mrs. 
Evans or Miss Lucy, or I shall never hear the end of it." 

" Don't be afraid. I shall repeat nothing. Only you 
know the rumour there was about Mr. George before he 
left England, and I should think he would scarcely have 
married in the face of it." 

"Lor, my dear! I said nothing about marriage. 
And who do you think would marry a poor creature 
with a curse upon him like that? It was only my 
nonsense, no doubt ; but I must say, the first time I 
caught a good sight of Mr. Valera, he took my heart 
away." 

" Can you give nie Rebecca Levitt's address ? " said 
Leona, trying to speak naturally, and as though the an- 
swer were of no moment to her. 

" No, I can't," replied Mrs. Raymond, sharply ; " and 
if I could I wouldn't. She's been dead and buried, so I 
hear, these ten years past ; and dead or alive we don't 
want her about this house again. She's brought mis- 
fortune enough into it for one lifetime, I should think, 
and I wonder at any calling themselves friends of the 
master's taking the trouble even to mention her name." 

" I am sure I beg your pardon," said Leona, humbly. 
"I have no more reason to like Rebecca Levitt than 
you have; but IVe cause to believe she's not dead, 
because I was speaking with some of her relations only 
the other day in Liverpool." 

" Well, 'tis a pity she ain't dead then," rejoined the 
housekeeper, " for a more deceitful hussy never breathed. 
I wish the whole family had been drowned in the Red 
Sea before we had set eyes on them. They're at the 
boltom of all the misery we've ever had," 
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" Yet Mr. Evans employs some of the Levitts still in 
nis house at Liverpool" 

'^ He has his own reasons for that, my dear, as you 
may well believe. But I don't think he could stand 
even the naroe of that Becky being mentioned before 
tiim again. That's the bell to Miss Luc/s room. Mrs. 
Evans said she would ring it when she wanted you. If 
youVe quite done your tea, perhaps you'd better go." 

Miss Luc/s room was a pretty litüe boudoir, opening 
from her sleeping apartment, and where she usually spent 
her momings. Leona had often passed an hour there 
with her guitar, and her heart smote her sensibly as she 
entered it now, and saw poor Lucilla stretched upon the 
couch, looking so feeble, and languid, and wom out. 
Mrs. Evans was seated by her daughter's side. 

" This is Miss Gibson, my love," she said, as I^eona 
made her appearance. " Will you let her sit with you 
whilst I nin down to your papa ? You can teil her just 
what you want." 

" Yes,** replied Lucilla, wearily. 

" Take a chair by the side of the sofa, if you please, 
Miss Gibson, and keep the flies off* Miss Evans with this 
fan. Her handkerchief and eau-de-cologne bottle are on 
that table, and there is lemonade in the ice-cooler in the 
comer. You will be sure and teil Miss Gibson all you 
may want, love, won't you ? " 

** Yes," repeated the girl, in the same tone. 

**Some friends may come up to see her by-and-by, 
Miss Gibson. You must admit them or not, according 
to her Orders. I shall not be gone more than an hour. 
Good-bye, dear Lucilla." And with a kiss to the invalid, 
Mrs. Evans trotted out of the room. 

" Can I do anything for you, miss ? " said Leona, as 
she approached the sofa. 

"Nothing, thank you," replied Lucilla, with closed 
eyes. 

Leona took Mrs. Evans' vacated seat, and commenced 
to fan the languid invalid. As she was thus employed 
she examined her with interest, and was shocked to see 
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how great an alteration her disappointmenl had made in 
her. Lucy's face had always Seen pale — now it was 
drawn and sallow, and the dark, leaden-tinted circles 
round her eyes showed how many tears the poor child 
had shed over the defalcation of her supposed lover. 

Leona had never professed to feel more than friend- 
ship for Lucilla ; but her conscience smote her as she 
remembered that but for the deception she had practised, 
her sentiments could never have been misinterpreted. 
With all her courage, and determination, and apparent 
insensibility to the feelings of others, our heroine had a 
kind heart, and she feit terribly sorry for the ludicrous 
error into which Lucilla had fallen ; and her sorrow gave 
birth to a desire to relieve it. 

If she could manage to engage the girPs attention (so 
Leona argued to herseif), and gain some influence 
over the girl's mind, she might, with the many opportuni- 
ties of converse open to her, continue to undo some of 
the mischief she had caused. The fancy Lucilla had 
taken for her in her masquerading costume being but 
one-sided, was not likely to prove lasting ; and there was 
Dr. Hastings, as Leona well knew from former Observa- 
tion, ready to step into the breach, and offer his patient 
all the consolation in his power. As she sat and silently 
examined the havoc fretting had made in the girFs 
appearance, Leona resolved to do all she could to favour 
Dr. Hasting's suit. But to attain that end she must first 
win Lucy's liking and confidence. 

She was roused from her reverie by finding that her 
charge's eyes had opened, and were fixed upon her 
face. 

" I don't want any more fanning, thank you. It chills 
me. Why does mamma say I knew you wHen I was a 
little girl ? I never saw your face before." 

"Oh yes, miss, you did ! Down at Mrs. Gibson's, in 
Sussex, years ago. Don't you remember Jane Gibson ? " 

"No, I do not," replied Lucilla, shaking her head. 
" You must be mistaken. I never forget a face that I 
have once seen. And there was only Mrs. Gibson there 
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and a woman — I forget the name we used to call her — 
Watson, or Walters, or something like thaL" 

** Wallis, you mean," interposed her companion ; " an 
old servant, Wallis. She is still living at Willowside with 
my aunt." 

" Yes, that was her name, I remember now. So you 
must have been at Willowside at some time, but not with 
me." 

" Oh yes I was ! but it was so long ago you have 
forgotten me, Miss Lucilla." 

** I never forget faces," repeated Lucilla emphatically ; 
" and you were not at Willowside at the same time that I 
was." 

Leona became somewhat alarmed at this obstinacy, 
which might lead to unpleasant inquiries. She was so 
unused to children, and their ways, that she had mis- 
calculated the strength of a child's meraory, and she did 
not quite see her way out of this fresh difficulty. But 
her mother-wit came to her assistance. She knew if she 
removed the spectacles she wore that Lucilla would see 
something familiär in her eyes, for which, from her dress 
and gray hair, she would be unable to give a tangible 
reason. And from the confused memory that would 
foUow Leona thought she saw the means of convincing 
her of the truth of her own assertion. 

" I am sorry I should have passed so completely out of 
your mind, Miss Lucilla," she answered, "but Iknowthe 
reason why. I had brown hair in those days and strong 
eyes, now my hair is nearly white, and I am compelled to 
wear glasses. I think if I remove them you will have less 
difficulty in recognising me." 

She suited the action to the word, and Lucilla gazed 
on the eyes she had so lately decided to be the most 
beautiful in the world. But crow's-feet had been deli- 
cately pencilled at the comer of each eyelid, and the 
black brows above were nearly white, so that her first 
glance elicited a little cry of pained surprise, the second 
mystified her. She feit that she had, and yet she had not, 
Seen them, and the face to which they belonged, before. 
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And the consequent confiision that ensued in her mind, 
brought about the very result that Leona had anticipated. 
Lucilla could not decide for herseif, so she was fain to 
accept the decision of another. 

"You know me now, you see,'* remarked Miss 
Gibson. 

" I suppose I do," replied Lucilla, in a wondering kind 
of way. " Your face looks familiär to me, and yet I 
cannot associate it with Willowside, nor have I any idea 
where I have seen it before." 

" You were such a mere child at that time, remember." 

" I suppose that must be it, yet it seems stränge I 
should forget. Perhaps you were not always in the 
house, Miss Gibson." 

**I was in and out, and about. I remember you 
perfectly, Miss Lucilla, and so does Wallis. My poor old 
aunt is too foolish now to remember anybody." 

** Hark ! " interposed Lucilla, " was not that a knock 
at the door ? It must be the doctor. Let him in, Miss 
Gibson, please." 

And Leona, rising hastily and letting the spectacles, to 
which she was so unaccustomed, fall frora her lap, went 
forward to do her new mistress's bidding, and found 
herseif face to face with ChristobcU Valera ! 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

LEONA IS DISCOVERED. 

|S the door opened their four eyes met, and in 
that moment he recognised her. He had no 
time to take in the details of her costume : the 
eminently respectable black silk dress; the 
primitive coUar and cuffs, and the old-fashioned cap with 
lilac ribbons that adomed her head. He had no time to 
mark the gray wig — the white eyebrows — the painted 
wrinkles — he saw only Leona's eyes, those eyes that were 
so unlike any other eyes on earth ; those rieh, fathomless 
brown orbs, with the restless light playing across them, 
like sunshine glistening through a thick tracery of leaves. 
Lucilla had not been able to recognise them, because 
even had she stayed to consider whose eyes they re- 
sembled she would only have sighed at the memory they 
recalled, and been quite unable to associate the appear- 
ance of this middle-aged woman with the fascinating 
youth whose loss she deplored. But Christobal had seen 
and studied Leona's countenance under every sort oi 
disguise. She would not have been able to deceive him 
by her male attire, nor directly her eyes met his could 
the supposed Miss Gibson keep up her incognito* And 
as recognition flew to his face and made it glow with 
sudden pleasure and surprise, Leona saw as plainly as he 
did that she was recognised. And yet the space of time 
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occupied by a flash of lightning might have covered what 
it has taken so many words to put down on paper. 

^^ M^amieP* he exclaimed, without the slightest dis- 
guise, and as she heard the word Leona beheved that all 
was over with her. But the next moment Christobal had 
recovered himself, and though our heroine was trembling 
from head to foot her courage did not desert her. 

** This is Miss Evans' room, sir. Do you wish to see 
her?" 

" Pardon ! yes ! " he answered. " I was coramissioned 
by Madame Evans to bring these flowers " — ^intimating a 
large bouquet he carried in his hand — ** to mademoiselle, 
and to ask if it is her pleasure to drive in the Park this 
evening." 

" It is Don Valera, Miss Lucy," said Leona, tuming to 
the couch. " Do you wish to see him ? " 

" Oh yes 1 Let him come in," said Lucy, indifferently. 
She had heai;^ the exclamation he had given vent to on 
first meeting Miss Gibson, but it had conveyed no mean- 
ing to her ears. She knew neither French nor Spanish 
sufficiently well even to understand to which language 
the expression belonged ; and she was so accustomed to 
hear the numerous foreigners that frequented her father's 
hüuse using their native idioms, that if she noticed it at 
all, it was only to wonder whether Don Valera was taking 
an oath, or uttering a prayer to his favourite saint. So 
that the visitor was permitted to enter, and whilst he was 
paying the usual amoimt of compliments a man considers 
due to the daughter of the house he is staying at, Leona's 
agitation had leisure to subside, and she could think of 
the best means to prevent Christobal further betraying 
her identity. Not but what she believed that, once 
assured of her wish, he would respect it; but she had 
everything to explain to him, and she feared that his 
impatience might make him forgetful of the härm he 
might do her by his indiscretion. She knew that, having 
once detected her in a false position, Christobal would 
never rest until he had learned the truth, and that the 
sooner she could give him an interview the bettcir. So, 
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with her back tumed towards the couch where they were 
conversing together, she tore a leaf from her pocket-book 
and hastily scribbled on it, in Spanish : 

"Be silent — be patient — for the love of God, and I 
will teil you all. This evening, when they go out in the 
carriage, I shall remain in this room." 

She crashed the paper in the palm of her hand, and 
held it so, waiting. 

In a few minutes Don Valera rose to go. He was 
evidently making a great effort to speak lightiy; but 
Leona could detect the nervous tremor in his voice. 

"Then, mademoiselle, I am to convey to madame 
your consent to dine with her this evening ? " 

" Oh yes ! if mamma wishes it I will go. It is all the 
same to me," replied Lucilla. 

" Pardon, mademoiselle, but I venture to surmise you 
will not find it all the same when you get out of this 
warm room into the cool fresh air. It is very charming 
in the Park to-day." 

'* Perhaps you will accompany us, Don ? " 

" With pleasure, mademoiselle, if I gain the consent of 
madame. I will go then and teil her that you will be 
ready — how soon ? " 

** In half an hour." 

"In half an hour. Au revoir^ said Valöra, as he 
bowed and prepared to quit the room. Leona walked 
swiftly to the door and held it open for him. As he 
passed through it he gave her a glance that cut her to 
the soul. She responded to it by thrusting the piece of 
paper in his hand. 

Then he tumed and looked back upon her from the 
landing, and had she obeyed the impulse of her heart, 
she could have run forward and clasped her arms about 
his neck, and cried for joy at seeing him again. But the 
cxigencies of her position were strong upon her, and she 
shrunk backwards instead, and closed the door upon 
him. 

" If you'll open the second long drawer of that ward- 
robe, Miss Gibson, you*ll find a pale-blue Walking costume 
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and bonnet. I'll wear them to-day. Will you do my 
hair before I leave the sofa? Thank you. How nice 
and firm and plump your hands are. The/re just like a 
girFs. And you bnish hair beautifuUy. You seem to 
brush all the pain out of my head. I should have it 
done frequently, only my maid pulls at my hair and 
tangles it so, that it is pain instead of pleasure. But 
your touch is wonderfuUy soöthing.'* 

" I am so glad you find it so, Miss Lucilla. I know 
what a good effect bnishing the hair has upon nefvous 
pain. I will try the effect of it when your are restless. 
It might often send you to sleep at night" 

" I think it might, büt I should not like to give you so 
much trouble. What do you think of the gentlemaii 
who was here just now, Miss Gibson ? He is considered 
to be very handsome." 

" I think he is handsome, Miss LuciUa, for a foreigner. 
But you don't think there are many men like Englishmen, 
I'm sure." 

" Indeed I do ! There was a young gentleman staying 
with US the other day" — here poor Lucy stopped and 
sighed — " he was a Spaniard too, like Don Valera, and 
he was the handsomest man IVe ever seen in my life." 

" Indeed, miss. What was he like ? " 

" Oh ! he had such beautiful hair," cried Lucy, 
delighted to find a new listener for the topic that absorbed 
her. " A kind of a deep chestnut colour, and a straight 
nose, and such glorious eyes, and teeth as white as pearls, 
and such pretty little hands and feet." 

" Dear me, miss ! that seems more like the description 
of a young lady than a gentleman to me. A man should 
be broad and lusty, and tanned by the weather; and 
have good strong limbs to protect himself and others 
with. I am afraid the young gentleman you speak of 
couldn't have been of much good out of a drawing-room." 

" Oh ! but he sang divinely, Miss Gibson, and played 
the guitar, and acted so well ; in fact I think he could do 
everything." 

"Well, Miss Lucilla, I should like to see your paragon, 

X 
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though I don't fancy I should hold him of much accoimt 
beside a gentleman like Dr. Hastings, for instance." 

" Dr. Hastings ! Why, when did you know him ? " 

" I don't know him, miss, and IVe only seen him once 
since IVe been in the house. But I noticed what a fine, 
strong, manly gentleman he is, and Mrs. Raymond told 
me his name. Now he's what I call handsome, if you like. 

" Tom handsome ! " mused Lucilla. " I never even 
thought of him in that light. But he is very strong. He 
can carry me as easily as if I were a baby." 

"Ah, and as good as he is strong, miss, I am sure. 
Anyone could see that at a glance. Will the other 
gentleman be here again soon ? " 

" What, Don Valera ? " 

** No ; the handsome young gentleman you were spcak- 
ing of." 

" Ple was Don Valera." 

" But is not that the name of the one that visited you 
just now?" 

Lucy saw the error she had made, coloured and 
hesitated. 

" Yes— but '' 

" They are brothers, perhaps." 

** Oh no. They're no relation to each other, but they 
have the same name. I don't think he's Coming back 
again — not just yet, that's to say," continued poor Lucy, 

rapidly and incoherently — "and ^will you please to 

get me out my parasol, Miss Gibson — and a pair of 
gloves — and — I think mamma must be ready by this 
time, if you'U just go and see, and teil her that I'm 
dressed, and will wait here tili the carriage comes round." 

Leona saw through the earnest desire to get rid of her, 
bom of poor Lucy's personal fear that she had said more 
about the defalcant Valera than was either necessary er 
prudent. She was wiUing enough to let the subject drop 
for the present, foreseeing plainly that the foolish little 
heart would before long unbosom itself again. And she 
was right. For what she did not know was that Mr. and 
Mrs. Evans, from a mistaken idea that they were acting 
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for the best, had strictly tabooed the mention of the 
false Valera's name, and refused to let Lucy discuss the 
subject of her feelings respecting him with anybody. 
Consequently the poor girl's heart, left to brood over her 
disappointment, was positively bursting to relieve itself 
by placing confidence in some sympathetic mind. 

It is the greatest error possible to suppose that a 
trouble is increased by discussion. On the contrary, air 
it freely, and it will probably die a natural death in half 
the time. It is the pent-up grief thg.t will not expire, but 
feeds upon the heart until it has drained it of all life and 
energy. Some people cannot talk of their trouble. So 
much the worse for them. It proves how deep it lies, 
how sorely it has wounded. It is like a terribly diseased 
limb, to uncover which even is agony. But when they 
can talk, and wish to talk, do not prevent them. Be 
patient and merciful. Listen to the oft-repeated tale 
again and again, without a look that shall warn them 
they have wearied you. Hear how handsome he was — 
how beautiful she looked — ^how divinely each one of them 
sung or danced, or wrote, or played — not once, or twice, 
or a dozen times (that is if you love the narrator), but as 
often as your tormentor chooses to inflict it upon you — 
without a sign of impatience, or contempt, or fatigue, and 
great shall be your reward. For of all the acts of mercy 
registered in heaven, surely to bear our fellow-creatures' 
burdens after this fashion must be amongst the highest. 
The relief of such vent for a broken spirit is incalculable 
— the want of it renders the bürden almost too heavy to 
bear. 

Yet the best of mortals on occasions refuse it to their 
fellow-sufferers, on the score that it will increase their 
disappointment to dwell upon it. They betray the 
merciful exemption they have had from such suffering by 
the mere idea, 

. • • • 

The carriage had roUed away from the door, and, as 
Leona, peeping behind the blind of a front window had 
observed, without Valera. The House in Hyde Park 
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Gardens was how nearly empty. The aftemoon visitors 
had departedj the ladies gone out; the gentlemen not 
yet returned from their various avocations ; and the 
servants, congregated in the basement, were enjoying the 
first interval of leisure they had had that day. Leona 
lingered about Lucilla's room, confident that Valera 
would join her as soon as ever he considered it prudent 
to do so. 

And he came even sooner than she had anticipated, 
not creeping silently up the staircase, but with a dash 
and a bang, as if the whole house belonged to him, that 
frightened her to hear. Into the room he nished rapidly, 
energetically, as if no power on earth should keep him 
another moment from her side, and, slamming the door 
behind him, ran forward and clasped her to his heart 
Leona had intended to act a little, more for the sake of 
any who might overhear their interview than in the cause 
of prudery ; but when she feit ChristobaPs arms tightly 
wound about her, and his face laid against her own, every 
consideration vanished before the knowledge that her 
dearest friend was with her again, and she cried with joy 
and excitement. 

^^Tobal! Tobalito ! monfrlre^ mon cheriP^ shekept on 
repeating, in broken tones, as she allowed the young man 
to embrace her according to his will. 

"And so I have found you again, nCamü!^ he ex- 
claimed, as soon as there was a pause, " after all these 
weary months of suspense and waiting, and horrible 
doubt, I have found my sister again. Do you know what 
you have subjected me to by your silence and mystery, 
I-^ona? Do you know how I have suffered, scarcely 
risen from a sick bed, and unable to gain any tidings of 
you, except that you had left New York ? Madre di JDios ! 
my worst enemy could not have devised a more cruel 
fate for me than has been inflicted by your hands. Teil 
me the reason of it 1 Why did you throw up your 
engagement at the theatre without letting me know? 
What influence has drawn you to visit a country to which 
you have always expressed the greatest antipathy ? And 
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why do I find you in my employer's house in a dis- 
guise, unbefitting your birth, your beauty, or your 
profession ? There is some terrible mystery in all this, 
Leona." 

" Tobalito ! forgive me for all I have made you sufFer ! 
I did not forget you. If it had been possible, I would 
have made you my confidant But there was no alter- 
native." 

" You speak in riddles, tdamieP 

"It is so long a story, you must give me time for 
explanation. I will have no more secrets from you, 
Tobalito. I will teil you everything, but it must be on 
one condition." 

" Name it, Leona ! " 

" That you do not in any way attempt to stop me in 
the path of duty I have chalked out for myself." 

" Have I ever attempted to tum you from your duty, 
nCamieV^ 

** You promise then ? " 

" Teil me first, why do I find you under this disguise?" 

" Because it is necessary to my design. It is not the 
first I have adopted since Coming here. Cannot you 
guess, Tobal ? I am the person who stole your letters, 
and introduced myself here under your name. I could 
not accomplish the design I have in hand under that 
character, so I adopted another in order to enter the 
house again." 

Valera dropped her hand, and sunk into the nearest 
chair. 

"Oh, Leona, Leona!" he murmured, "I suspected 
this ; but I would rather have heard any other confession 
from your lips." 

The girl flung herseif at his feet, her grey hair and 
prim attire contrasting strangely with her ardent eyes and 
impetuous manner. 

" Tobal, speak to me ! Where was the great härm of 
it ? I would have died sooner than injure you. But you 
could not travel at that period ; a|:^d I )tpew that as soon 
AS you were fit tP Öo ßo, the finp woyld provide you lyith 
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fresh letters of introduction. The only risk I ran was to 
myself." 

**But why — why, my darling? What object could 
you have had in undeitaking this raad freak ? What are 
you doing in this house ? Why have you sunk yourself 
to the level of a servant ? " 

** My answer is almost contained in your questions, 
TobaL You have known my nature from a little child. 
Why should I do that which is naturally abhorrent to me 
^unless I had some great and important end in view ? " 

" What end can you have ? " 

" The most powerful of all — the clearance of my dead 
father's name from the Charge of murder ! " 

At that Word Valera started from his chair. 

** Leona, you must be dreaming. This is a delusion, 
an hallucination on your part. Who ever dared to couple 
M. Lacoste's name with so foul a Charge ? Why did you 
not teil me of this before ? Whoever he had been, even 
to a king upon his throne, he should have retracted 
the calumny, or feit the power of a Spaniard's revenge." 

** Thanks, mon frere^^ said the girl, quietly, though her 
eye kindled at the sight of his enthusiasm in her father's 
cause, " I love you for your championship ; but I am the 
only one who can search out this matter to the end, and 
I have swom before heaven not to rest until I have done 
so. Do you remember what I told you on board the 
steamer, Tobal, as we were joumeying from Rio to New 
York, and the reason I gave you for wishing to quit the 
place where we were bom ? " 

"I do remember, Leona, but I regarded your Com- 
munications simply as the effect of a heated and youthful 
imagination.'* 

" There was more in my resolutions than you gave me 
credit for. And when I got to New York and heard the 
subject renewed, found that the infamous charges brought 
against my dear father wer« well known and far spread ; 
and that his real name and the names of his accusers 
were common property, the fire of my indignation burned 
higher than before. Then your letters feil into my ha.uds, 
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and the temptation to use them was too strong. Forgive 
me, monfrere^ it is all that I can say. I have made you 
the only excuses in my power." 

" But I am still mystified, n^amie, Granted that your 
suspicions are correct, and that your poor father was 
falsely accused of so base a crime, of what earthly avail 
to you could be the use of letters addressed to the firm 
of Evans and Troubridge ? Why could you not have 
come to England under your own name and character?" 

" Because my father's name was Evans, Christobal ; 
because he was the brother of the man in whose house 
we now stand ; because my uncle has unjustly inherited 
the property that should have been his; because, as I 
firmly believe, Henry Evans himself committed the murder 
for which my poor father suffered a life-long banishment." 

" Leona, you must be mad ! You cannot think of 
what you are saying," cried Valera. " For heaven's sake 
cease these awful accusations, for should you be over- 
heard you may ruin yourself for life." 

"My father was ruined for life," replied Leona, "and 
his death is at the door of his accusers. Do you think I 
— his daughter — shrink from sharing his fate? I teil 
you, Christobal, I have swom the most solemn oath to 
avenge his memory, and if it led me to the gallows as a 
reward, I would not falter in my duty." 

" I know as well as most men, all the courage of which 
you are capable, Leona," said Valera, as he wiped the 
beads of Perspiration from his forehead, " but I must have 
further proofs of the authority on which you are acting 
before I can approve of your present conduct You are 
rash and inexperienced, and may lead yourself into some 
terrible labyrinth of difficulty, by bringing a false accusa- 
tion against so eminently respectable a man as Mr. Evans. 
It is difiicult for me to believe on your bare word — though 
I know you believe it — that your father was the brother 
of my empioyer ; still more to think that the latter could 
be capable of the criminality you impute to him. And 
allowing it all to be true, how can a woman like yourself 
expect to find the means of bringing it home to him ? 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

leona's stratagem. 




KNEW it," cried Leona triumphantly. " I 
knew that ypu cared for me too much, 
Tobalito, to become my worst enemy now." 
" Your enemy ! As if that word could 
ever be applicable to me, when every thought of my life 
has been yours, Leona, and will be until life ends." 

The girl stooped down, and kissed the young man in 
her old frank way upon the forehead. 

" You were always my good brother and friend," she 
murmured, "and I love you, Tobalito. It is agreed 
then. When you leave this apartment, you go back to 
the family circle as utterly unconscious that the person 
they call ' Miss Gibson ' is Leona Lacoste as though you 
had never seen her before." 

" If you say it must be so, I shall obey you, Leona. 
But is there no other course open to us to pursue, 
m'amie ? " 

" What course should there be ? " 

" Is it of no use," continued Valera wistfuUy, " my 
pleadirig with you for myself. Of no use my urging the 
long weeks I have endured of doubt, and suspense, and 
misery, whilst I have thought you de^d or faithless, as a 
reason for your having a little pitynov^ QXi me— if not 
upon yourself ? *' 
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" What do you mean, Tobal ? " she questioned sharply. 
** It is you who are speaking in riddles now, and I have 
no clue to guessing them." 

" I mean, dear Leona, that if you are determined to 
pursue this quest, I want to share the risk with you. I 
want to be your right protector as well as your friend, 
m'amie. I want, in fact, to raarry you ! " 

She had been holding bis two hands in hers tili now, 
but at these words she threw them away, and a look of 
distaste, mingled with contempt for her companion's 
weakness, mounted to her speaking face. 

" You want to marry me ! " she repeated incredulously. 
" When I have just told you that all my thoughts and 
hopes are set upon the accomplishment of my oath. Are 
you raving ? How could you marry me, even were I tq 
consent, under the circumstances ? " 

" Had I your consent, Leona, the rest would be easy 
enough. We are not under parents or guardians. We 
have but to walk into the nearest church and get 
married." 

" Apris f " Said the girl mockingly. 

Valera was silent 

"Go on, monsieur," she continued. "Suppose we 
accomplish this admirable design, what then ? " 

"It is impossible to talk to you whilst you are in 
this humour," repeated Valera. '*You tum the most 
serious subject into a jest" 

''Pardon me; I was but demanding information. 
You ask me to become your wife — I, to whom, as I 
have just informed you, each moment is precious in the 
pursuit of an inquiry that affects a name far dearer to me 
than my own. I wish to know in what manner your 
proposal is intended to alter my designs ? How will a 
marriage with you further it ? Shall I bring my father's 
accusers to justice any the sooner in consequence ? Or 
will my disguise be rendered less difiicult or more 
effective by the change in my name and position ? " 

" Of course, if you only look upon my offer in that 
light," Said Valera, gloomily, " I have nothing further to 
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urge in its behalf. I find you here in England, alone, 
unprotected, and in an equivocal position. I wish to 
relieve you of all this." 

" By what means, monsieur ? By obtaining the legal 
power to force me to give up my design, and appear in 
my true character. Merci ! " and with a jnock curtesy 
she turned away from him. 

" M'amie, you do me wrong. I love you, love you 
passionately, and you know it ; and I ask you to be my 
wife. Is there any such insult in that, that you tum 
round upon me like a tiger ? " 

" You have- hinted at such a contingency more than 
once before, Tobalito, and I have given you my answer. 
Don't worry me about it again." 

He sighed, and she turned and came back to him. 

" Come now, my brother, cannot yöu be satisfied with 
my aifection as it is ? I love you. Christal, more than 
anyone in the world. What can I say better ? " 

" But you do not love me in the way I want you to 
love me, m*amie." 

The crimson blood flooded Leona's face and brow, 
and made the light in her eyes glow ; but she would not 
acknowledge she was in the wrong. 

" Then you must learn to be satisfied with my way, 
Tobal. Confess, now. Were I in your power, would 
you be content to let me remain as I am, dressed up to 
personate an old woman, and perform all sorts of menial 
Offices for Miss Lucilla Evans ? " 

" Caramba ! No." 

" I have caught you, then, you see, my brother. It is 
well I am more on my guard than you are. Were I to 
yield to your wishes, you would upset all my plans, and 
spoil the hopes of a lifetime. No, Christal, I have 
chalked out my path, and I shall walk in it without 
deviating to the right band or the left. I will do 
nothing, and think of nothing, until I have accomplished 
the work before me." 

"And when it is accomplished, m'amie ? " 

'* Wait tili it is accomplished, Christal." 
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"Teil me," he said, catching her hand, "will you 
marry me then ? " 

Leona paused, and regarded him thoughtfuUy. " I 
think not, Tobal. I think that I shall then go back to 
New York and the profession I love, and be content to 
keep you as my brother and my very good friend until 
my life*s end." 

" You have no heart ! " cried Valera, as he flung him- 
self upon the sofa. 

** I should have no reason were I to comply with your 
request, Tobal. Listen to me. There are circumstances 
— more than I can teil you of now — doubts, surmises, 
that will prevent my marrying any one until they are 

cleared up But I heard a carriage stop at the door. 

I must leave you. It may be the family retumed. One 
Word, my brother. You remember your promise and 
mine. If you attempt to betray me we part for ever." 

" I will never betray you, Leona." She threw herseif 
beside him, kissed his hands and his face, and fiew out of 
the apartment. 

Christobal rose slowly from his position and followed 
her example. What was he to think of the wonderful 
revelations Leona had made to him — of the promise that 
had been forced from himself ? He feit half guilty as he 
dressed for dinner, and remembered that he could never 
again meet his host with the same open friendly greeting 
he had hitherto done. He even questioned whether he 
ought to remain in the house and accept Mr. Evans' 
hospitality, while he was cognisant of the dark plot 
hatching against his respectability. Yet, on the other 
hand, he had great faith in Leona's perspicuity and 
judgment, and believed he could -trust her not to movein 
the matter until she was on the right scent. It was all 
terribly perplexing and confusing though, and Don 
Valera's absence of mind was noticed by all the party 
assembled that evening. It was not until an animated 
discussion commenced concerning the Marquise de 
Toutlemonde (whom her friends had at last discovered 
pot to be entirely sans reproche)^ and in whipb the name 
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of the person who occupied his thoughts was introduced, 
that Valera could bring himself to take any interest in the 
matter in hand. The Misses Lillietrip — ^according to 
their usual custom — had appeared about dinner-time, and 
been asked to take their places at the table ; and they 
were füll of the terrible discovery they had made con- 
ceming Madame de Toutlemonde, and which had been 
patent to all the world except the good simple creatures 
who gaped, open-mouthed, at the recitaL 

" My dear Mrs. Evans, I assure you if we had known 
what we now know, she never should have entered our 
house. So shocked as we were when dear Lady Polecat 
told US — I thought poor Charlotte would have fainted. 
But it has taught us a lesson. One cannot be too 
particular in London.*' 

" My dear Miss Lillietrip, you quite surprise me ! 
Whatever is the matter with Madame la Marquise I Such 
an elegant creature too ! Her dresses were quite a 
picture I I cannot believe anything was wrong. Do 
speak plainer." 

" Well, my dear ! I can hardly do so at the dinner- 
table, you know — and before the gentlemen. But still I 
have no doubt you can understand. Lord Toffey is a 
very intimate friend of hers, they say, and both her 
carriages belong to the Baron de Raby." 

" Dear me ! I think it is very kind of him to have lent 
them to her," remarked simple-minded Mrs. Evans. 

" I wish, if he's got a third to spare, he'd lend it to 
me," cried Lizzie Vereker, boldly; at which Miss 
Charlotte opened her eye, and Captain Rivers frowned. 

" You can't think of what you are saying," said Miss 
Lillietrip. " Charlotte and I have been quite hysterical 
ever since we heard the news. It is so dreadful to think 
we should have been seen about with such a woman. 
What will people say ? They make take us for the same 
sort of characters." 

" Oh no they won't, depend upon it ! " interposed 
Captain Rivers, quietly, " I wouldn't be afraid, Miss 
Lillietrip, if I were you. I wouldn't indeed. I am quite 
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sure no sensible person would ever take you and your 
sister for anything but what you are." 

" I'm sure it's very good of you to say so," whispered 
Miss Lillietrip, much complimented by the captain's faith 
in her morality. 

" Old ewes dressed lamb fashion," whispered Lizzie 
Vereker into Captain Rivers* ear. 

" Hold your tongue ! You're very naughty. I'm 
angry with you," he said, in a way that proved they 
had much advanced in intimacy since we met them 
last 

" I don't care," pouted Lizzie. 

"1*11 make you care next time we are alone," he 
answered confidently. 

And Miss Vereker only laughed and looked pleased at 
the prospect. 

"But respecting poor Madame de Toutlemonde," 
recommenced Mrs. Evans ; " I really don't understand 
what there is wrong about her." 

"I think you had better leave the discussion for 
another occasion," said her husband. 

" 1*11 teil you everything when we are upstairs," said 
Miss Lillietrip, consolingly. 

" But are you sure you're correct ? For it seems so 
hard if there should be a mistake " 

"Begging your pardon for interrupting you, Mrs. 
Evans,*' said Captain Rivers, "Miss Lillietrip is not 
mistaken. The lady she alludes to should never have 
entered your house. I was astonished when I saw her 
here. But it was not my part to interfere.'* 

" Well, I am surprised to hear you say so. It was Miss 
Forrester who introduced her to us, and I thought she 
was always so particular.** 

" Miss Forrester is a regulär time-server,** cried Lizzie 
Vereker, "and particular about nothing so long as her 
acquaintances give good dinners, and have carriages of 
which she can make use. Papa always calls her the 
* toad-eater.' See how she tumed round apon that nice 
young fellow Valera 1" 
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It was at this juncture that Christobal began to take an 
interest in the proceedings. 

" Hush ! " Said Captain Rivers to Lizzie, although 
Lucy Evans was not of the dinner-party. 

" I shall not hush, Willy ; and youll be good enough 
not to Order me about, as if I were a baby. He was a 
nice young fellow, wasn't he, Mr. Evans ? I thought him 
most jolly ; and his tuming out not to be Don Valera, 
and cutting off just at the very time he was most warited, 
has nothing whatever to do with his personal character- 
istics, has it ? I liked him immensely." 

" You needn't teil us that. You showed your prefer- 
ence openly enough," remarked Rivers. 

" Oh I not half what I did when we were alone. You 
should have seen us together in the close carriage, 
Willie." 

" My dear Lizzie, I am sure you don't mean what you 
say," interposed Mrs. Evans. 

" Don't I ? " Said the girl, audaciously. " You never 
saw your double, Don Valera, did you ? " 

"It has yet to be discussed who he is," replied 
Christobal, evasively. 

" He was so handsome, Don, and so fascinating. And 
didn't Madame de Toutlemonde think so — that's all ! " 

Valera was so much amused at this idea, and evinced 
his enjoyment of it so freely, that Mrs. Evans became 
fearful to what extent Lizzie's excitement might not lead 
her, and proposed an adjoumment to the drawing-room. 

"I am exceedingly annoyed with you," whispered 
Captain Rivers to Lizzie as she passed him. 

" And I hate you," she rejoined in the same tone. 

They were engaged to be married by this time, and 
were, to all appearance, the most quarrelsome couple that 
had ever proposed to link themselves together for life. 
They fought and made it up again twenty times a-day in 
public. But they never fought when they were alone. 
And for all their contradictions they loved each other the 
more heartily, perhaps, that there was no false senti- 
mentality mingled with their undoubted affection. 
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When Lucilla Evans retumed from hei drive, languid» 
dispirited, and fatigued, she found her new attendant in 
the most orderly of dresses, ready to relieve her of her 
Walking attire, and to wait upon her during the meal, 
which she now almost invariably took in her own room. 

" Mamma told me to teil you, Miss Gibson," she said, 
as she sent away the third or fourth dish untouched, 
"that you are to consult your own convenience about 
taking the air, and that if you have been used to walk at 
any particular hour, she begs you will continue to do 
so." 

" Your mamma is very good, Miss Lucy ; but I should 
not think of leaving the house so long as I can be of any 
use to you. What do you propose to do this evening ? " 

"Tm sure I don't know. Lie h^re, I suppose, and 
wish that I was dead I " 

"You don't mean that, miss. I was in hopes you 
would let me put on you one of your pretty white muslin 
dresses, and go downstairs to the drawing-room." 

" I'd rather slay where I am. They've got a lot of 
people down there to-night, and Lizzie Vereker and 
Captain Rivers, and they're always chaffing me, and I hate 
being chaffed." 

"Perhaps you would like Miss Vereker to visit you 
here instead ? " 

" No ! I'd rather be alone, thank you," but as she said 
the words, Leona saw a tear steal out of the comer of 
Lucilla's eye and roll slowly down her cheek. She per- 
ceived that the girl was just in that condition when her 
heart would be most open to the consolation of a syra- 
pathetic friend, and determined at once who that iriend 
should be. She did not again mention the subject that 
appeared so distasteful to Lucilla, but commenced to 
speak to her on general matters instead ; telling her one 
or two tales of American life, which she affirmed she had 
heard from a brother-in-law, and which diverted her com- 
panion's thoughts to that degree that she had eaten half 
her dinner before she remembered that she was not 
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hungry. And then Leona opened both doors and Win- 
dows, and let the evening breeze circulate freely through 
the rooms, telling her patient (still, of course, second- 
hand, through the fictitious brother-in-law) that that was 
the secret of keeping one's health in tropical climates. 

** I think we are too much afraid of draughts in Eng- 
land, Miss Lucilla. We live so shut up during the winter, 
that we cannot persuade ourselves but that a current of 
air must be dangerous all the year round. Yet, in hot 
climates, where the doors and Windows are thrown open 
on every side, colds are unknown. It is too little air that 
gives US cold, not too much." 

" It is very refreshing after such a warm day," said 
Lucilla. 

" And you would feel much cooler if you did not He 
down, miss. Come, now ! try sitting in this arm-chair 
close by the window, and let me take down your hair, and 
run the brush through it" 

Lucilla had never been so well cared for yet, for Mrs. 
Evans, with all her solicitude, was too fussy to make a 
good nurse. But Miss Gibson*s hands were so firm and 
tender, and her voice was so richly modulated, and her 
conversation so cheerful and animated, that the poor 
sickly girl could not help feeling the infiuence of her 
genial companion. 

But Leona had another remedy in störe for her — to 
prove. more potent she hoped than any of the others. 
When she guessed that the time had come for the ladies 
to quit the drawing-room, she proposed to fetch Lucilla a 
cup of coffee. As she tapped at the drawing-room door and 
made her request, Mrs. Evans natturally came up to her. 

" How is Lucy, Miss Gibson ? Is she coming down 
to-night?" 

** May I speak to you for a moment alöne, madam? " 

" Oh, certainly," replied Mrs. Evans, as she drew Leona 
aside. 

" Miss Lucilla is very well, madam, but she is slightly 
depressed. She does not feel inclined to join the party 
in the drawing-room, nor to have any of the ladies 
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they found this nighly-respectable middle-aged female, in 
cap and spectacles, waiting for them in the hall. Valera 
Started and coloured as he caught sight of her, and then 
rushed rapidly upstairs. Mr. Evans stopped and wished 
her good evening, asking if there was anything he could 
do for her. 

" No, thank you, sir, it is the doctor I want to speak to." 

" Nothing wrong with Miss Lucy, I hope." 

*' Nothing of the least consequence, sir," and then Mr. 
Evans and the other men feit they were in the way, and 
left her alone with Dr. Hastings. 

" Now, what is it, nurse ? " he inquired, as they stood 
together under the gaslight 

" I have been placed in Charge of Miss Evans, sir, and 
feel responsible for her well-doing. Little as IVe seen of 
her, I can plainly perceive her illness is more of the mind 
than the body." 

" You are quite right there, nurse." 

" She is perfectly able, sir, to walk about and come 
downstairs like the others, but she's moping herseif to 
death instead. She fancies she can't eat, or talk, or exert 
herseif in any way, but it's all fancy. I wished her to 
have Company up in her room this evening, but she re- 
fused. But I think it would do her good to see you, sir.'' 

" Will she see me? " he asked, with a kindling eye. 

" Tm sure she will, sir ; or at least that I can manage 
it, if you will give up an hour to her." 

" Oh, I'U give as many as you like." 

" If you will sit and talk with her whilst I go out for a 
little while, she'll be forced, as it were, to exert herseif, 
tili I come in again. And force is necessary in some 
cases, sir. And Mrs. Evans sends her compliments to 
you, and she'll be much obliged if you will do as I say." 

" I shall be delighted to oblige Mrs. Evans in anything." 

" I told her, sir, that Miss Lucy required a little medi- 
ane, just for an excuse, but she wants nothing in reality 
but a little diversion. She is very sad just now, and her 
heart will open to any kindness. And I'm sure a little 
of your lively talk will do her all the good in the world." 
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" You're a very sensible woman, nurse, and see things 
in a wonderfuUy clear light. If we had more nurses like 
you, there wouldn't be so much sickness in the world." 

" And if we had more doctors like you, sir, there 
wouldn't be so many young lady patients," said Leona, 
significantly. 

Tom Hastings stopped short, and stared at her. 

" Bless my soul ! Miss öbson — ^you don't mean to 
say *' 

** I mean to say, sir, that Miss Lucy doesn't know what 
she's fretting for, and that it's your business to go and find 
out." 

" And I will find out, by Jove I " said Dr. Hastings, as 
he followed her upstairs. 

She took him straight into the room without any cere- 
mony. 

" Here, Miss Lucilla, is the doctor come to see you," 
she said briskly ; " and as I'm going out for half an hour 
to get a little air, he says he will kindly sit with you tili I 
retum." 

"I can sit by myself, perfectly well," said Lucy, 
quickly. 

" Oh I youll let me stay, won't you ? " asked Tom, as 
he took her hand ; " I will be very quiet, Lucy, and not 
say a word if you do not wish it, or I will fan you, er read 
to you. It is better you should not be left alone while 
your nurse is away." 

**0f course it is. She mustn't be left alone. It 
would prevent my ever going out if she were," interposed 
Leona. 

And stealing past the closed door some rnoments after- 
wards, she bent her ear to the keyhole, and heard the low- 
toned conversation that was going on inside, broken 
occasionally by a soft laugh firom Lucilla, with a smile at 
the success of her stratagem. 

Only as she passed the drawing-room door on her way 
downstairs the smile faded fi:om her features, and gave 
place to a wild \o6k of longing that was much more like 
pain. 




CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MADAME ANTOINE. 

ATURALLY the first means by which Leona 
tried to find out the address of Rebecca Levitt 
was through the Post Office Directory. Here 
she was confronted by the names of nine 
" Antoines ;" naturalised Frenchmen, pursuing their 
avocations in London. Of these, four were jewellers, 
two pawnbrokers, one a bird-stuffer, one a perfumer, and 
one a dentist. She noted the addxesses of all of them, 
but in case the vague account she received from Mrs. 
Levitt, of Liverpool, should have any truth in if, she 
determined to üy the jewellers first. And since the 
Evans were talking freely of the chances of leaving town 
for change of air, she feit she had no time to lose. But 
after a few days spent in her new Situation, Leona ex- 
perienced no difficulty in getting out to pursue her in- 
quiries. The ladies were only too kind in pressing her to 
lighten her duties as much as possible. Indeed, so 
attentive was Mrs. Evans to her slightest wish, that she 
feit surer each day that, instigated by her husband's com- 
mands, her mistress's great object was to keep her con- 
tent to remain where she was. But with all four of the 
jewellers Leona failed in her object to discover Rebecca 
Levitt To each one she demanded an introduction, in 
the name and character of Miss Gibson, urging as an ex- 
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cuse that she was the bearer of messages from Madame 
Antoine's relations, and having unfortunately mislaid the 
address given her, was compelled to make inquiiies on 
her own behalf. But at each house she received a polite 
answer in the negative. Two of the jeweUers had never 
been married, none of them had even heard of the name 
of Rebecca Levitt Leona began to fear her Liverpool 
informants had led her altogether astniy, or that Madame 
Antoine had settled in Paris instead of London. Yet if 
she were above ground she resolved to find her, were she 
hidden in Paris or Vienna, or any other Continental dty. 
She would not call her life her own until she had dragged 
all that was to be dragged of thls secret to the light 

She was retuming home one evening after a fruitless 
interview with the fonrth and last jeweller, weary and 
dispirited. She intended to try the pawnlMX>kerSy biid- 
stufier, perfumer, and dentist, but she had little hope of 
them. And as she neared the house, Walking sloidy and 
with a downcast air, Christobal, smoking near the open 
dining-room window, caught sight of her, and before she 
could ring the servants' bell, he had opened the hall 
door. Her first glance at bis face brought a flash of 
pleasure^ the next a look of fear. She had grown afiuid, 
from several little encounters they had had on the stair- 
case lately, lest, in his desire to enjoy her newly-recoveted 
Company, he might become careless of the embaigo she 
had laid upon him. 

** You should not have done it^** she said, in a low tone 
of waming, as she walked past him into the halL 

''M'amie, you will not leave me like this; you will 
give me a few minutes to myself this evening? Fancy 
what I must suffer, shut up day after day in the same 
house with you, and yet unable to exchange a word 1 " 

'' It is not safe we should do so,'' she replied. 

'^Come into the dining-room for one moment now. 
It is empty." 

" I cannot. I might be discovered there." 

** And what then ? " 

'' It would raise suspicion, to say the ieast of it" 
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cuse that she was the bearer of messages from Madame 
Antoine's relations, and having unfortunately mislaid the 
address given her, was compelled to make inquiries on 
her own behalf. But at each house she received a polite 
answer in the negative. Two of the jewellers had never 
beenmarried, none ofthem had even heard of the name 
of Rebecca Levitt. Leona began to fear her Liverpool 
informants had led her altogether astray, or that Madame 
Antoine had settled in Paris instead of London. Yet if 
she were above ground she resolved to find her, were she 
hidden in Paris or Vienna, or any other continental city. 
She would not call her life her own until she had dragged 
all that was to be dragged of this secret to the light. 

She was retuming home one evening after a fruitless 
interview with the fourth and last jeweller, weary and 
dispirited. She intended to try the pawnbrokers, bird- 
stuffer, perfumer, and dentist, but she had little hope of 
them. And as she neared the house, Walking slowly and 
with a downcast air, Christobal, smoking near the open 
dining-room window, caught sight of her, and before she 
could ring the servants' bell, he had opened the hall 
door. Her first glance at his face brought a fiash o£ 
pleasure, the next a look of fear. She had grown afraid, 
from several little encounters they had had on the stair- 
case lately, lest, in his desire to enjoy her newly-recovered 
Company, he might become careless of the embaigo she 
had laid upon him. 

" You should not have done it," she said, in a low tone 
of waming, as she walked past him into the hall 

"M'amie, you will not leave me like this; you will 
give me a few minutes to myself this evening ? Fancy 
what I must suffer, shut up day after day in the same 
house with you, and yet unable to exchange a word 1 " 

" It is not safe we should do so," she replied. 

'^Come into the dining-room for one moment now. 
It is empty." 

" I cannot. I might be discovered there." 

** And what then ? " 

" It would raise suspicion, to say the least of it** 
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" And you think that I can go on like this, without a 
Word — a kiss ? " 

" It is absolutely necessary." 

" Leona, you are heartless, unfeeling — you care for no 
one but yourself." 

" Perhaps SQ, Tobal." 

** Do not call me by that name 1 It is a mockery — a 
falsehood ! It means that you love me, whereas you do 
not care one straw whether I suffer or rejoice." 

Her lip trembled, but she answered quietly, ** You 
must think what you please, monfrere. I have already 
given you my reasons for behaving as I do. If, after 
that, you choose to misunderstand me, I cannot help it** 

"You can help it, and I will make you," he answered 
fiercely. 

"I think not. You are a Spaniard, and will never 
break your word ; and there is no other way by which 
you can circumvent my plans ? " 

" Is there not ? We will see." 

" I am not afraid," said Leona, with apparent indiffer- 
ence, as she left him and went upstairs. But she was not 
indifferent — far from iL Alone she shed some bitter, 
burning tears over Christobal's unkindness; but she 
knew his impetuous nature, which a tender word, or a 
look, or a kiss from her would set burning like lighted 
fiax, and she dared not indulge hersielf or him imtil the 
time for hardness and endurance was past, and the task 
she had set »herseif completed. 

It was more difficult to obtain interviews with the 
pawnbrokers than it had been with the jewellers. The 
latter were men of substance and position, who were not 
afraid of what a visitor might require of them ; but the 
hands of the former were not entirely free from dirty 
work, and they were not sure what business even 
strangers, who came in the garb of respectable men or 
women, might not have with them. From the first shop 
Leona was - dismissed with a curt and surly negative, 
which betrayed as much suspicion as it excited ; and to 
the presence of the second M. Antoine, pawnbroker, she 
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could not even gain admittance. He appeared to be the 
owner of a large establishment — half of which was 
devoted to the sale of second-hand plate, wat^^hes, and 
jewellery, and half to the mysterious business which is 
conducted beneath the shadow of three gold balls ; but 
to all her inquiries for the master, she received rough 
answers to the effect that M. Antoine did not live there, 
and they had no Instructions to give his address to any 
one. Yet some instinct made Leona linger about this 
Shop more than she had done about the others. She 
reiterated her request in the jeweller's department several 
days consecutively, but without success. She attempted 
to enter the pawnbroker's part of the establishment, but 
found the counter so crowded by customers that no one 
eise had any attention paid to them. Then she thought 
of bringing some article of her own to pawn ; and select- 
ing a solid gold chain, which had been handed down to 
her amongst her mother's things, she presented herseif 
once more at M. Antoine's establishment, and patiently 
waited her tum to be served. There were two men 
Standing behind the counter. One was a fiur-haired 
young Englishman, the other an undoubted French Jew ; 
and with her first glance at him Leona feit convinced 
that ^notwithstanding the assertions of the shopmen that 
he did not live on the premises) she saw the master of 
the establishment 

He it was who priced every article that was placed 
upon the counter; he it was who endorsed the pawn- 
tickets, and grudgmgly paid the money lent ; and he it 
?ras, in consequence^ to whom Leona determined to 
address herseif 

*'What can I do for you, miss?"* demanded the 
apprentice, presently, but she put him to one side. 

'* I wish to speak to the master," she said firmly, and 
something in her dress and manner made him yield to 
her. 

He whispeied to the old Jew, who immediately tntned 
his keen eyes and gold spectades upon her &ce. 

*' What is your business ?" he demanded, abniptly. 
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" I wish you to value this chain for me, M. Antoine." 

The man did not disown the title she gave him, but 
turned the massive gold links over and over in his 
hand. 

** Three pounds ten," he said presently. 

" It is worth five times that money," she answered. 

" Well, let US say five pounds then. Will you take it 
in gold or notes ? What name and address ? " 

" My name is Miss Gibson. I am a friend of your 
wife, M. Antoine, Rebecca Levitt, that was. You might 
take that fact into consideration, I think." As she 
mentioned and rather accentuated the words " Rebecca 
Levitt," M. Antoine looked up at her, sharply and fiercely 
— then dropped his eyes again upon the chain he was 
holding. 

" I say I know Madame Antoine," repeated Leona. 

" You are mistaken. There is no Madame Antoine," 
replied the Jew, with closed lips. 

As he said the words the fair-haired apprentice flashed 
one look of surprise from his side the counter. It did 
not occupy an instant, but it was enough for Leona. 
She was about to reply, when the heavy swinging doors 
were pushed slowly open, and the face of a girl, stained, 
pinched, and dirty in appearance, yet unmistakably of 
Jewish origin, was thrust timidly into sight. 

"Mother's so bad to-night," she said. **She does 
nothing but cry, and weVe had no dinner since the day 
before yesterday." 

" Go to the d — ^1 with you ! " screamed the old Jew, in 
a voice of rage, as he stamped his foot behind the 
counter. The starved face disappeared as quickly as it 
had come, but the child still lingered about the outside 
of the door. 

" Charles," said M. Antoine, "go and send that girl 
away at once. I won't have a lot of beggars hanging 
about the place." 

As Charles crossed the shop to do his master's bidding, 
and caught Leona's eye, was it fancy, or did he actually 
wink at her? Whether or not, the expression of his face 
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set all her blood boiling, and made her as anxious to get 
out of the Shop as she had been to get into it. 

"Shall we say five pounds for the chain, mees?" coi?- 
tinued the pawnbroker. 

" Yes, if you cannot let me have more on it But I 
wish you would give me Madame Antoine's address." 

The old Jew's rage at this second allusion to his 
supposed wife was comically undisguised. 

** I teil you, mees, there is no Madame Antoine. God 
dam. Am I not to be belief in my own house ? There 
is plenty more of my name. Why should I have a wife 
because you think I have ? Is it not enough that I say 
no ? I cannot bear these questions that have nothing to 
do with my business. You must take your money, er you 
must take your chain and go. There is no Madame 
Antoine in this place that you can see. God dam. It 
is most provoking to be questioned in this way." 

" I will take the money, I think, monsieur " (she fore- 
saw she might need another excuse for worrying the testy 
little pawnbroker), " and I hope I haven't annoyed you. 
But you must remember I want news of a friend." 

" Well, then, I know nothing of your friend, mees. 
And here is the money and the ticket ; and I wish you 
a very good day. Charles, see to the business whilst I 
make a note of this transaction." 

And apparently anxious to elude further inquiry, the 
Jew bolted into an inner apartment, upon which Leona 
gathered up her money and prepared to depart. The 
Shop was again crowded with applicants for relief, but the 
fair-haired apprentice managed to waylay her on her road 
to the door. 

" The child will give you the address," he whispered, 
as she passed him. 

The child ! yes ! she had thought of that, but hardly 
imagined there could be any connection between her and 
the well-to-do pawnbroker. Now, fearful of losing sight 
of her, she darted out of the shop like lightning. But 
there was the poor little attenuated form and starved face 
still leaning hopelessly against the window-frame. 
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** What are you waiting here for? *' said Leona, kindly. 

She was a girl of about thirteen or fourteen years of 
age. Her face was grained with dirt, and her rough hair 
was twisted up in an untidy knot at the back of her head ; 
still, as she lifted her black lustrous eyes to meet Leona's 
glance, it was evident she would have been handsome 
had she been well cared for. 

" I'm waiting to see if father will give me any money 
for mother. WeVe had nothing but bread to eat for the 
last two days, and mother's so ill she can't stir. And he 
must give it, he must," she added passionately, while the 
tears overflowed her^eyes and mingled with the dirt upon 
her cheek. 

" But what if he won't ? *' 

" 1*11 sit here tili the policeman comes and Orders me 
on, and then I'U make a row and everybody will hear it, 
and hell be obliged to give me something to keep me 
quiet. The wretch ! I hate him ! " said the girl vehe- 
mently, with a clenched hand in the direction of the 
door. 

" Then M. Antoine is your father ? *' 

" Yes, he is. I wish he wasn't" 

" And your mother is Madame Antoine ? '* 

" Of course she is. But father and she haven't lived 
in the same house for years. She's so bad," continued 
the child patheticaUy. " She*s been in bed for weeks." 

** May I go and see her with you?" 

" What good will that do ? " 

" I may be able to help her a little. I knew a person 
of her name many years ago. I think she must be the 
same. Perhaps she might like to see an old friend if she 
is in distress." 

"Can you get her something to eat?" said the girl, 
thinking of the main chance. 

"That I will, and you too. Let us go and buy it 
now, and take it home together." 

" But you won't like to walk with me." 

" Give me your hand and you shall see." 

She took the child's dirty hand in hers as she spoke, 
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and led her on, tili they should reach the shops they 
needed. 

"What is your name? What am I to call you? " said 
Leona, presently. 

** Rebecca. It's mother's name as well as mine." 

Leona's heart gave a great bound. She had succeeded 
in her search at last Her excitement became so great 
that she laid in a stock of meat, bread, and groceries, 
that made the eyes of her stränge companion sparkle with 
astonishmeüt j and then, calling a cab, she told Rebecca 
to direct the driver where to take them. 

The girl gave some address that, in her ignorance of 
London thoroughfares, conveyed no idea of locality to 
Leona's brain, and they rattled away together through 
the hot dusty streets until the cab stopped at the entrance 
of a dirty purlieu in the back slums of Tottenham Court 
Road. 

" I don't think we can get up here, miss," said the 
driver as he came round to the door. 

"Oh no!" cried the little girl, "but TU carry the 
things ; ** and loading herseif with parcels, she tumbled 
out of the cab, which I^ona dismissed, and led the way 
up a filthy court to the door of a still more filthy-looking 
house. 

" We used to live in a better place than this," she said, 
apologetically, to her visitor ; " but since mother's been 
so bad she can't work, and there's nothing to pay the 
rent except what Tommy and I get." 

So anxious was Leona to ascertain if she had really 
hit on the right person at last, that she did not even ask 
how " Tommy " and her informant earned the money for 
the rent, but, stumbling after the girl into the dark close 
passage, asked if she had not better inform her mother 
first that a lady wished to speak to her. 

"All right," said Rebecca; and you stay here tili I 
come back, miss.'* 

Leona placed her back up against the dirty wall, in 
Order to let the stream of lodgers that seemed constantly 
passing backwards and forwards go by, and waited the 
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child's return with as rauch patience as she could. Pre- 
sently Rebecca came back with the uncouth message : 

" Mother's very rauch obliged for the things, but she 
says, who are you ? " 

** Teil your raother ray narae is Gibson, and she knew 
my aunt raany years ago at Willowside." 

But the effect of this coraraunication was not so satis- 
factory as it was intended to be. In a few minutes 
Rebecca returaed to say that raother was very sorry, but 
she was too ill to see anybody that day. Leona feit that 
she had raade a raistake soraewhere, and determined to 
retrieve it. She could not tum her feet away now that 
she had gained the very threshold, without a sight» of 
Rebecca Levitt. 

" Go back," she said to the girl, "and teil your raother 
that I ara very sorry she is ill, but I have soraething to 
say that she ought to hear. I have news for her of 
George Evans." 

Leona heard the child's shrill voice delivering this 
second raessage a couple of storeys above' where she 
stood, and the cry of surprise that followed it. And then 
Rebecca's unshod feet came üying down the rickety 
stairs again with double speed, and she called out breath- 
lessly to her new acquaintance : 

*' Please corae upstairs, raiss, as quick as ever you can, 
for raother's took very bad, and she wants to see you 
directly — this very rainute." 

And, raaking her way up the dark steps as best she 
could, Leona followed her little corapanion to the bedroom 
of her raother. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 



THE MYSTERY OF LÜCILLA. 




GROUP of children was hanging about the 
doorway to stare at the unusual apparition of a 
visitor to their mother's dirty room, but Leona, 
only eager to ascertain if she had really found 
the person of whom she was in search at last, pushed past 
them without comment, and followed Rebecca into the 
apartment. It was meagrely furnished, and the want of 
fresh air and cleanliness made itself painfuUy apparent to 
more nerves than one, but Leona had no eyes except for 
the bed that stood at the farther end, and the wretchedly- 
attenuated figure that lay upon it From the ideal she 
had built up on the descriptions afforded by Wallis and 
Mrs. Levitt of Liverpool, and making allowance for the 
time that had elapsed since they had seen her, Leona had 
come to picture Madame Antoine as a fuU-blown, highly- 
coloured, and coarsely-constituted wornan of middle age. 
And so, under happier circurastances, the poor creature 
might have become. But sorrow and sickness are great 
refiners if they are not beautifiers, and they had combined 
to temper down Rebecca Levitt's country homeliness 
until she was but a shadow of her former seif. Leona 
could not at first believe that the emaciated woman who 
leaned upon her elbow staring anxiously into her face, 
and breathing laboriously with expectation the while, 
could be the person she desired to see. 
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" Are you Rebecca Levitt ? " she demanded, in a voice 
of astonishment, too much taken aback to observe her 
usual caution. 

"la/d!^/" replied the woman, slowly. "And what 
business can you have with nie, that conceras the dead 
and gone ? " 

"You speak of George Evans? How do you know 
that he is dead and gone ? " 

A change seemed to come over the invalid's counten- 
ance. Her eyes looked wild and troubled. 

" They told me so," she answered vaguely, or eise — or 
eise — how should I he here ? " 

At this juncture she glanced at the Cluster of children, 
six or seven in number, hauging, open-mouthed, about 
the bed, and shuddered. 

Leona, with a woman's rapid intuition, guessed her 
feeling, and, misinterpreting the reason of it, shuddered 
with her. She thought it indicated that the rumours she 
had heard in Liverpool were true, and that herfather had 
indeed been married to Rebecca Levitt. She feit she 
must ascertain the truth if she died for it. And the most 
powerful means of arriving at it, she knew, would be by 
the pretence that he still lived, to urge whatever Claims 
he might have upon her. 

" He died years and years ago," continued the woman, 
half inquiringly. " He must be dead — ^they all said so ! " 

" I fancy I know more about him than you do," said 
Leona, quietly ; " and I have been searching for you for 
some time to teil you so. Can you send the children 
away ? " 

" Go away, all of you, and do not come again until you 
are told 1 " exclaimed the mother, sharply ; and then, as 
the door closed upon the dirty, disheveUed, and mi;ch 
disappointed little group, she tumed to her visitor, and 
clutched her band with feverish anxiety. 

" Teil me all ! teil me everything ! " she exclaimed. 
" Is George Evans still alive ? " 

" Had you not better feed the children first, and have 
something to eat yourself ? " said L»eona, glancing at the 
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packages she had purchased on the way. ** You are weak 
and ill, and not fit to go through an exciting conversation 
without taking some nourishment." 

" No, no ! teil me of him first. I cannot eat or rest 
tili I have heard what you have come to say. Children ! 
what are the children compared to him — to htm ? I had 
a child once ; but no matter, no matter ! Go on ; teil 
me, is he in England ? " 

" How could he be in England whilst he is under a 
Charge of murder, Madame Antoine ? What did he leave 
England for except to escape it ? " 

"But you don't believe he murdered Anson?" de- 
manded Madame Antoine, anxiously. 

" I do not" 

" No, no ; no more do I. But if I had known he was 
alive ; if I were only strong and well, that I might rise 
and go to him, and teil him all. But I am good for 
nothing 1 " she added, with a deep sigh, as she feil back 
in her bed. 

" Madame Antoine ^ 

"Ah 1 don't call me by that hateful name." 

" I must call you so ; you have no other now ! You 
do more than disbelieve that George Evans committed 
that foul murder ; you know he did not ! " 

" Who are you that can read my thoughts ! " cried the 
woman, starting up again with knitted brows. " You told 
the child your name was Gibson, and you came from 
Willowside, but I never saw you there." 

" Perhaps not ! You were only there once yourself, 
remember, when you took little Lucilla down to Sussex, 
and placed her under the care of my aunt" 

At the mention of Lucilla's name, to Leona's surprise, 
Madame Antoine began to sob. It was painful to see her 
rocking herseif backwards and forwards whilst the tears 
oozed through her thin fiQgers. 

" Oh, don't speak of it ; don't speak of it I " she 
cried. 

" I know it is an unhappy subject, but it is to speak of 
it I am here this moming. I have been trying to trace 
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you for a long time, Rebecca Levitt, and now that I have 
found you, you must hear me speaJk." 

** But why ? What interest have you in the matter ? " 

**Every interest possible. I am employed in the 
Evans family. I know George Evans' daughter." 

" What, my darling ? " exclaimed Madame Antoine, in 
. a shrill voice, as she grasped Leona's arm, " Ha\'e you 
Seen my child ? — my lover's child ? Oh, teil me how she 
is — ^how she looks ! " 

" I think you have mistaken my words," replied Leona, 
now scarcely less agitated than her companion. " I did 
not know you had ever had a child — besides the ones I 
saw here this moment." 

" Why should I be ashamed to teil of it, now when I 
am dying so rapidly that I do not know from day to 
day whether the next will not prove my last ? Yes, I had 
a child, of which George Evans was the father, and I was 
proud of it — proud of it and of him — proud to know that 
I belonged to them both. Now think of me what you 
will." And as she concluded Madame Antoine cast her- 
seif down upon the bed, and buried her face in her 
hands. 

Leona placed her hand upon the prostrate womon's 
head. Why should she not? She was pure and upright, 
and honourable herseif, and the creature she pitied 
might have that to disclose to her that would ruki her 
life's happiness ; but she was a woman, sick and suflfering ; 
and her father, whose memory, whatever wrong he might 
have done her, Leona could never cease to love and 
cherish, had honoured her with his preference — perhaps 
with his name — therefore was she sacred in the eyes of his 
faithful daughter. 

" Do not touch me," murmured Madame Antoine, as 
she writhed beneath the pressure of her visitor's hand. 

" Why should I not ? Believe me that I wish to be 
your friend — that I came here for no other purpose." 

" I am not worthy ! " 

" No one is worthy of any good that heaven sends him 
if we look at it in that light. But come now, Madame 

z 
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Antoine, let me teil you the reason for which I have 
found you out. Your suspicions with regard to George 
Evans are correct He is dead ! " 

The woman made no exclamation of surprise er suffer- 
ing at the news. She only writhed again, with her face 
stUl hidden, and uttered a low moan. 

" But he has left a child behind hün — not yours, but 
another," said Leona, observing tne Start occasioned by 
the reference. " And it is on behalf of that child, who 
is in sore need of your assistance, that I traced you to 
your home." 

"What child? — what child?" muttered Madame 
Antoine. " He had no child but mine.*' 

" Not when you knew him, perhaps, but afterwards. 
He left this country, as you know, under a false and 
cruel Charge of murder, and settled in a foreign land, 
where after a while he married. It is this daughter who 
has now come to England to claim justice for her father's 
name, and asks you to help her in Clearing it. Will you 
not listen to her for the sake of the love you bore him ? " 

But the effect of this announcement was very different 
from what Leona had anticipated. Dying and deserted 
as she was, all the woman was yet strong within Madame 
Antoine's breast, and her first burst of grief was not for 
the certainty of her lover's death, but the news that he 
had forgotten her for another. 

" Married ! " she exclaimed in so strong a voice that 
Leona could scarcely belle ve it was the same as that in 
which she had spoken hitherto. " George married ! Oh 
my God ! why did I ever let him leave me ? Why did I 
ever let them make me believe that he was guilty ? I 
was strong and young then — I was free to go where I 
chose — and I loved him as never woman loved a man 
before ! My handsome, noble, good-hearted, George ! 
The father of my child ! Why didn't I leave everything 
and follow him ? I wanted to do so. I was nearly mad 
because they wouldn't let me ; but they held me back 
and threatened me, and told me he was a murderer, and 
1 believed them until it was too late — ^too late. And it 
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has ended in this ; and he forgot me, forgot me, and 
married another woman 1 Oh ! every minute will be an 
age now until death comes to release me from this paini" 

" I don*t think he forgot you, madame," said Leona, 
gently. " George Evans never forgot anyone who loved 
him, but he was in a stränge land, alone and unhappy, 
and he was bound by no legal ties to you." 

" We were bound by our love and our child to one 
another." 

At this admissipn I^ona's heart gave a great bound of 
thankfulness, but she continued calmly : " We must not 
judge of men's feelings by our own, madarae. George 
Evans doubtless loved you very dearly, but he believed 
that you, in common with the rest of the world, had con- 
demned him as a criminal, and that he should never see 
you more. And he needed the solace of aflfection and 
sympathy, and when it came to him in the shape of a 
woman's love, it is hardly to be expected he should have 
resisted it." 

*• And then he died," murmured Madame Antoine. 

" And then he died — very unhappily, very miserably — 
and his last injunction to his daughter was that she should 
strive by every means in her power to clear his name from 
a wicked calumny that had embittered all his life. And 
it was with that view she came to England, and it is with 
that view asks for your assistance now, to help her by 
telling all that lies in your power conceming that unhappy 
business." 

In her anxiety to make an impression on her com- 
panion's mind, Leona had somewhat dropped the arti- 
ficial tone she naturally adopted, and it rang out so füll, 
clear, and youthful as to rouse all Madame Antoine*s 
suspicions as to her identity. 

"You have deceived me ! " she said quickly. '* Your 
name is not Gibson, who are you ? '' 

" I am George Evans' daughter ! " cried Leona with a 
sudden impulse, as she puUed off her glasses, bonnet, and 
wig, and threw herseif on her knees beside the bed, "and 
I have come here to-day to say to you : ' Rebecca 
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*^ And what was this suspicion, madame, if I may ask 
the question ? " 

" You shall hear it in due course. Am I to teil you 
my Story first, or will you teil me yours ? " 

" If you do not mind, let me hear what you have to 
say first I have already been several hours away from 
home, but I do not feel as if I could leave you until you 
have told me all you know conceming the murder of 
Abraham Anson." 

" I will do all for you in my power, for to-morrow may 
be too late. Come nearer, that I may not have to raise 
my voice more than is necessaiy." 





CHAPTER XXX. 
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EONA drew her chair closer to the bedside and 
Madame Antoine laid her hands on hers. 

" You are so like him — ^so very, very like him ! 
It seems almost as if the days of my girlhood 
had come back again, and he was sitting by my side and 
talking to me. Ah well ! perhaps I shall see him before 
long. Who knows ? " 

She was silent for a minute, and then went on. 

" What I have to teil you involves more names than 
one ! but if it injured all the rest of the world I would 
disclose it for the sake of benefiting my George's child. 
You are his child — ^you are not deceiving me ? " 

"Why should I deceive you? Do not my featui^es 
speak for themselves ? " 

" Oh yes, they do I I might doubt your tongue — I 
cannot doubt your eyes 1 My dear, the blame of Anson's 
murder was thrown on your dear father's Shoulders to 
screen the real culprit" 

"And he was ?" 

" Wait, and let me teil you in its proper tum. When 
George and Henry Evans were lads of seventeen and 
eighteen, I was a rosy-cheeked girl of the same age, 
and my father, Richard Levitt, was cmployed in their 
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uncle's firm as clerk, Mr. Anson being the cashier. I 
need not make this part of my story long, my dear. Your 
father was handsome, and thoughtless, and fescinating, 
and I was a motherless girl with a hard father, and took 
every opportunity of eso^ing from home to meet my 
lover, and the result of it was that shortly after my seven- 
teenth birthday I found I was likely to become a mother. 
Ah ! I shall never forget the terror of that time. I 
believed that if my father were to find it out he would 
kill me, and I was half dead with fear and misery. Well, 
George stood up for me, young as he was, with the courage 
of a lion. He sent me straight away to some good 
people in the country, who nursed me through my 
confinement, and then he went to my father, and told 
him the whole story from beginning to end, and begged 
him, for my sake, to keep it quiet for a little while. 

" * And what do you mean to do for the girl now 
youVe ruined her ? ' says my father. 

" * I mean to marry her,' says George boldly. Ah ! 
how often IVe heard the story repeated. It seems as 
if I had listened to every word. 

" * How can you marry at your age without your uncle's 
consent ? * says my father. 

" * I don't mean directly, but as soon as I*m a man, and 
able to choose for myself,' replies George. ' Don't be 
afraid that I shall forget Rebecca, Mr. Levitt, for I love 
her, and I mean to do the right thing by her.' 

" * And what's to become of the child meantime ? ' 
roared my father. (Oh, he was a violent, passionate man , 
to deal with !) * You don't suppose my daughter can 
come back to Liverpool with a brat at her back, and keep 
her character, do you ? * 

" * I have provided for that,' said George. * I will take 
the child if you will receive Becky back, and let her live 
with you until I can marry her.' 

" Well, so it was settled. I suppose my father thought 
the Chance of my marrying a gentleman too good to be 
missed ; and so long as the child was not allowed to bur- 
then him, he cared little abouf my feelings at parting with 
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it My poor baby was left at the farmhouse, in Charge of 
the people who had nursed me, and I came back to Liver- 
pool, and no one, except George and my father, were the 
wiser for the reason I had stayed away. Things went on 
then much as usuaL I wasn't happy, for I fretted after my 
baby ; and my father took to bullying poor George in a 
way that was very hard to submit to, considering the dif- 
ference in their stations. So then he became wild, and 
my father was always bringing me home tales of his extra- 
vagance and his riotings, and the bad Company he kept, 
and upbraiding me for my past conduct with him, imtil I 
was regularly miserable, and used to teil George that I'd 
rather go away at once, and work for my child's living 
and my own, than be subjected to such treatment I 
think the dear lad was afraid I might leave him if I hadn't 
some tie there, and so, unknown to all but me, he sent 
for my baby from the country (she was a great girl of 
eighteen months old by that time), and made arrange-* 
ments for her being kept in Liverpool, where I might see 
her now and then, and comfort myself with thinking of 
the time when we should all live together. 

**Ndw, Mr. Anson was a great friend of George's, and 
had stood up for him to old Mr. Evans, the uncle, times 
out of mind. He was a widower, a quiet, kind sort of 
man, who had rooms over the Offices of the firm, and kept 
the keys of the tili, and had everything of value there 
under his Charge ; for the partners trusted him as if he 
had been one of themselves. He had often sent poor 
George money out of his own purse, and had still oftener 
persuaded Mr. Evans to advance his nephew some ; for 
the thought of me and n\y father's wrong had weighed on 
the poor bo/s mind, as I told you before, and had 
driven him to be very reckless and extravagant, and he 
seemed always in debt Well, one day, I remember it 
as well as if it were yesterday, George came up to me and 
Said: 

" * Who do you think has promised to look after the 
child for me, Becky? Why, Anson! Isn't it jolly of 
bim ? lie's iol4 the governgr that it belongs to his late 
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wife, and he wants to have it to live with him, and the 
govemor*s given him leave to do so. And there it can 
be, as snug as possible, tili you and I can many and 
Claim it, and he's going to call it Lucy Anson, so that 
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" \Vhat ! " cried Leona, darting from her chair, and in- 
temipting Madame Antoine's narrative, " is Lucy Anson 
my fathePs daughter and yours ? ** 

*• Lucilla was her name. I called her Lucilla after my 
poor mother. To be sure she is. Heaven bless her ! 
Bat where have you heard of her before ? " 

" Did I not teil you that I am living with Henry Evans? 
— ^that I am acting the part of hired attcndant on your 
daughter, that I am, in fact, nursing, dressing, and waitmg 
on my own sister ! " 

At this piece of intelligence Madame Antoine became 
much excited. 

" I asked you the question before," she said, ** and I 
thought that you denied it Oh 1 teil me how she is — 
what she is like ! I have not seen nor spoken to her for 
years — for her sake, that she might know. of no shame 
connected with me, but I have never forgotten nor ceased 
to dream of her. She was so fair and white, with golden 
hair and blue eyes. The sight of these children's eyes 
makes me shudder when I remember hers — ^my George's 
child I " 

Leona may have thought in her own mind that the dark 
Piercing orbs that M. Antoine had transmitted to his little 
family, were more to be admired than Lucilla's sickly 
washed-out blue eyes ; but she kept her opinion to her- 
seif. It was evident that for poor Madame Antoine, as for 
many another of her sex, life had ended when shö lost her 
first lover. 

" Lucilla has not strong health," said Leona kindly, " but 
she has every luxury and convenience, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Evans love her as if she were their own daughter. 
Are they aware that you are her mother ? " 

" Oh yes ! Henry Evans knew it from the beginning. 
His brother had no secrets from him ; and after the child 
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went to live with Mr. Anson, they used to speak of it 
openly araongst themselves. Indeed, I am afraid we were 
too open ; for after a while my father found out whose 
baby it was, and threatened both Anson and George with 
exposure if the latter didn't fulfil bis promises and marry 
me off-hand. Anson tried to keep peace between them. 
He thought it would be a very bad thing for George to 
marry without old Mr. Evans' consent, and IVe thought 
since that he hoped by delay to prevent his marrying me 
altogether, for of course he ought to have looked much 
higher than the daughter of his uncle's clerk. But to the 
last, George always held to it that, sooner or later, he 
would do me justice. But the end came only too soon. 
I think my little Lucy was about three years old, and my 
father had been more than usually violent and overbearing 
in his talk, when one moming we heard the dreadful news 
that poor Anson had been found murdered in his office, 
and that George had disappeared from Liverpool Of 
course it made a great commotion. There was an inquest 
and a coroner's jury, and they brought in a verdict of 
* Wilful murder ' against my poor George, and the police 
were out after him in every direction, but he never tumed 
up. I was half mad, as you may well suppose, my dear, 
with fear for him and misery for myself, but no one heeded 
me in the general disturbance. My father was the chief 
witness on the inquest, and he deposed to there having 
been high words between Anson and George the night 
before the murder, and threats having passed between 
them. But it was one of those cases that seem as if they 
must remain a mystery for ever ; only, as George had run 
away, all the suspicion was directed against him. As soon 
as I ascertained the dreadful rumour I had heard was true, 
my first thought was for my baby ; but when I went to 
fetch her from Mr. Anson's house, regardless of what any- 
one might say, I found that she had been already removed 
by old Mr. Evans. I went up to the great house, frantic 
with anxiety, and told him all my story, which he had 
already heard from Mr. Henry. The old gentleman was 
very good. He was more cut-up than he lüced to show at 
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wife, and he wants to have it to live with him, and the 
govemor's given him leave to do so. And there it can 
be, as snug as possible, tili you and I can marry and 
Claim it, and he's going to call it Lucy Anson, so that 
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" What ! " cried Leona, daiting from her chair, and in- 
terrupting Madame Antoine's narrative, " is Lucy Anson 
my fathePs daughter and yours ? " 

*• Lucilla was her name. I called her Lucilla after my 
poor mother. To be sure she is. Heaven bless her ! 
But where have you heard of her before ? " 

" Did I not teil you that I am living with Henry Evans? 
— ^that I am acting the part of hired attcndant on your 
daughter, that I am, in fact, nursing, dressing, and waiting 
on my own sister ! " 

At this piece of intelligence Madame Antoine became 
much excited 

" I asked you the question before," she said, " and I 
thought that you denied it Oh ! teil me how she is — 
what she is like ! I have not seen nor spoken to her for 
years — for her sake, that she might know of no shame 
connected with me, but I have never forgotten nor ceased 
to dream of her. She was so fair and white, with golden 
hair and blue eyes. The sight of these children's eyes 
makes me shudder when I remember hers — ^my George's 
child 1 " 

Leona may have thought in her own mind that the dark 
Piercing orbs that M. Antoine had transmitted to his little 
family, were more to be admired than Lucilla's sickly 
washed-out blue eyes ; but she kept her opinion to her- 
seif. It was evident that for poor Madame Antoine, as for 
many another of her sex, life had ended when sh6 lost her 
first lover. 

" Lucilla has not strong health," said Leona kindly, "but 
she has every luxury and convenience, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Evans love her as if she were their own daughter. 
Are they aware that you are her mother ? " 

" Oh yes ! Henry Evans knew it from the beginning. 
His brother had no secrets from him ] and after the child 
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went to live with Mr. Anson, they used to speak of it 
openly amongst themselves. Indeed, I am afraid we were 
too open ; for after a while my father found out whose 
baby it was, and threatened both Anson and George with 
exposure if the latter didn't fulfil his promises and marry 
me ofF-hand Anson tried to keep peace between them. 
He thought it would be a very bad thing for George to 
marry without old Mr. Evans' consent, and IVe thought 
since that he hoped by delay to prevent his marrying me 
altogether, for of course he ought to have looked much 
higher than the daughter of his uncle's clerk. But to the 
last, George always held to it that, sooner or later, he 
would do me justice. But the end came only too soon. 
I think my little Lucy was about three years old, and my 
father had been more than usually violent and overbearing 
in his talk, when one moming we heard the dreadful news 
that poor Anson had been found murdered in his office, 
and that George had disappeared from Liverpool Of 
course it made a great commotion. There was an inquest 
and a coroner's jury, and they brought in a verdict of 
* Wilful murder ' against my poor George, and the police 
were out after him in every direction, but he never tumed 
up. I was half mad, as you may well suppose, my dear, 
with fear for him and misery for myself, but no one heeded 
me in the general disturbance. My father was the chief 
witness on the inquest, and he deposed to there having 
been high words between Anson and George the night 
before the murder, and threats having passed between 
them, But it was one of those cases that seem as if they 
must remain a mystery for ever ; only, as George had run 
away, all the suspicion was directed against him. As soon 
as I ascertained the dreadful rumour I had heard was true, 
my first thought was for my baby ; but when I went to 
fetch her from Mr. Anson's house, regardless of what any- 
one might say, I found that she had been already removed 
by old Mr. Evans. I went up to the great house, frantic 
with anxiety, and told him all my story, which he had 
already heard from Mr. Henry. The old gentleman was 
very good. He was more cut-up than he Uked to show at 
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George's disappearance, and he didn't say one Word of 
reproach to me — only he wished to keep the child and 
bring it up for his nephew's sake. I cried, and said I 
couldn't part with it ; but they talked me over between 
them, and persuaded me it would be for my little daugbter's 
good ; so I let her go to Willowside to Mrs. Gibson's care, 
and I took her down there myself, and after that I think 
I went well-nigh crazy with grie£ I hoped against hope 
that my lover would retum, or that his name might be 
cleared from blame, but neither happened. Then — after 
some five years or so — my brother William, who had run 
away to sea the same night that poor George left home, 
tumed up again very queer in his mind (he had always 
been stränge from a lad), and my father took to his bed 
and died, leaving me a sealed letter, with strict injunctions 
not to open it tili ten years had elapsed from the day of 
his death, unless George Evans retumed to England be- 
fore that time. Old Mr. Evans was dead too, then, and 
Mr. Henry had married, and adopted my little Lucy as 
his own child, and George had never been heard of, as 
you know. So, being sick of my life in Liverpool, I left 
it and came to London, where I feil in with Antoine and 
married him, thinking that a comfortable home might 
help to make me forget the past But it didn't My hus- 
band proved to be a miser, and each child was a source 
of misery to him because it was a source of expense. He 
was trying to get rid of me and them from the beginning, 
and he seized the first opportunity to tum us out of doors. 
When ten years had elapsed from my father's death, I 
opened the letter he left me. I had not been very curi- 
ous on the subject before, but I little thought what it con- 
tained. Child ! The murderer of Abraham Anson was 
my own father, Richard Levitt" 

** Madre dt Dios /" cried Leona, lapsing into herseif in 
her surprise. " And he could let my poor father bear 
the onus of his own crime for so many years ! He was 
a double murderer, madame. He killed George Evans 
as well as Abraham Anson." 

** Do you think I have not feit this as deeply as your- 
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seif? Do you think I have not cursed the author of my 
being for his perfidy and sin ? When I read that letter, 
I raved openly about it My husband heard (for the 
first time) of my former conduct, and swore he would 
never have anything to say to me again. He drove my 
children and myself from his doors, and has supported us 
on the barest pittance the law can force him to allow us 
since. And even now, when he knows that I am dying, 
he has no pity." 

"ßut the letter? Have you got it still? Did you 
never make any effort to clear your lover's name by 
means of it ? " 

" I would have, had I imagined he was alive, or had 
left anyone to share his supposed disgrace. But fifteen 
years had passed since he left England so mysteriously, 
and not a word had been heard of him, except through 
my brother Bill, whose intellect had quite given way. So 
I thought it best, for the sake of all concerned, to say no 
more about it. The past was past and almost forgotten. 
To revive it might have afforded satisfaction to the Evans 
family, but it would have injured my child, and shed 
irretrievable ignominy on my dead father. So, for their 
sakes I was silent ; and I should have gone down into 
my grave had you not come, with your father's face and 
your father's smile, to remind me that I owe him a duty 
before I go to meet him again." 

"You will give me the letter?" said Leona, eamestly. 

" You shall take it for yourself. It is at the bottom of 
that writing-desk, and here is the key. A piece of parch- 
ment tied with a green ribbon. It is properly signed and 
attested. No question can be raised as to its validity." 

Leona seized the paper, which she found as indicated, 
and tore it open. It was a füll confession of the crime, 
written and witnessed in a regulär clerk-like form. After 
the usual opening formula, it went on to describe the 
manner in which the murder had been committed : 

" I had been very uneasy in my mind for some time 
past" — so ran the confession — "about my daughter 
Rebecca. Mr. George Evans had promised me over 
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and over agatn to many her, and I believe diat he wooM 
have done so except f(H^ Mr. Anson, who was always 
preaching patience to roe, and dissiiading the young man 
from doing anjrthing in a huny, for fear of offending his 
unde. And Mr. Geoige was getdng very wild too, and 
was always betting and playing at cards^ and losing 
money in various ways, which didn't loc^ to me like 
settling down into the married State. On the day of the 
accident " — it was remarkable that throughout this State- 
ment the Word ''murder" was never once used with 
r^ard to Anson's death — ** I had had an interview with 
with George Evans, and we had parted bad friends. I 
had reproached him with want of ^th to my girl, and to 
me, and had threatened to go straight up to his unde 
and teil him the whole story, as I had threatened Mr. 
Anson only the day before. 

" George swore that want of money was the only thing 
that prevented his marrying Rebecca, and that he should 
call on Anson again that evening, and see what could be 
done about it I didn't half believe his Statement, seeing 
he had so often trifled with me before, and when the 
night feil, I took my lad Bill, who was a streng, lusty 
feUow, though never over bright in his intellect, and 
walked up to Anson's rooms. 

** I had a good thick stick with me, and so had Bill ; 
for I was getting tired out with excuses and puttings off, 
and I just meant, if George Evans wouldn't come to terms, 
to give him a jolly good thrashing, and nothing more. 

"When we got up then, we found the gentlemen 
together, but George had had more than enough liquor, 
and was in a very excited condition. I stated my case, 
and explained my terms, but Anson had been talking to 
George beforehand, and persuading him to leave Liver- 
pool and let me do my worst, and he seemed quite to 
have veered round and taken up his friend's opinion. 
They talked big at me, both of them, and dared me to 
bring forward my daughter's Claims, and Anson called 
her by a name that set all the blood in my body on fire. 
So I feil upon him. I hardly know how it happened. 
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but I suppose I must have cracked him on the skull, for 
he went down like a shot and never spoke again. 

" George was too dnink, apparently, to know what had 
happened, but I did : and when he came dancing towards 
me and making a noise, I feit his blustering must be 
stopped for the moment, and I gave him just such 
another crack and silenced him. 

" Then Bill — poor fool ! — sat down and blubbered, 
and I had time to think what was best t6 do. It was 
early in the moming, about two or three o'clock (for we 
had sat up arguing for hours before this happened), and 
I knew that whatever I did I must do quickly, before the 
daylight appeared. I tumed over Anson's body — it was 
already beginning to grow stiff. 

***BilV I Said, *have you a mind to be hanged?' 
The poor fool stopped blubbering at this, and looked up, 
trembling with fright 

" What do you mean ? " he asked 

** *Why, I mean just this — that the crack of your stick 
has killed Anson, and if you don't want the police after 
you in another hour or so, you must help me to carry 
Evans quietly away.* 

" Poor Bill hadn't enoughsenseto rememberif he had hit 
the Clerk or no, so he became all anxiety for his own safety. 

"*What am I.to do, father?' he said, shaking from 
head to foot like a leaf. 

" * Help me drag Evans out intothepassage first There, 
that will do. Now you keep by him and wait for me.' 

** I crept back again into the office, where we had been 
quarrelling together. The tili was open, and some coin 
was scattered on the table. Anson had evidently been 
in a mind to help George when he came in. I gathered 
up all I could; not that I wanted it, but that there 
might seem to have been a motive for the accident ; gave 
Anson's body two or three more cracks to make them 
believe there had been a struggle, and left it, face down- 
ward, on the floor. Then I joined Bill in the passage, 
and between us we managed to set Evans on his feet and 
drag him out into the street ; though what with the blow 
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and the liquor, he was so stunned that he understood 
nothing of what was going on. It was some distance 
from the offices to my house, which was near the docks, 
but we only met one policeman on the way. 

" * Is he ill ?' he asked, alluding to George. 

" * 111/ 1 replied. * He's so jolly drunk he can't stand.' 

" * Where are you taking him to ? ' 

" * Home, to be sure. He's my son.' 

" * Very good. Look after him though, or I shall have 
to do it for you.' 

" * If you like to take the trouble ofF my hands you're 
welcome,' I said. I knew he wouldn't 

"*Not I,' he answered laughing; 'there's plenty of 
work for me without begging for it Good-night to you.' 

" And that was the only chance of detection we ran 
whilst going home. When we arrived there I took good 
care Evans shouldn't recover his senses too quickly. I 
had plenty of beer in the house, and brandy and snuff ; 
and between them all I kept on plying him with hocussed 
liquor tili he was as insensible as a log. Then I made 
my plans with Bill, and saw that he thoroughly under- 
stood them. There was more than one ship lying in the 
docks, ready to Start in the course of a few hours for 
New York. I got Bill to go aboard one of them with 
the first dawn of light, taking George with him (still all 
but insensible), and representing themselves as two 
brothers (one nearly sick to death) going out to find work 
in America. I taught him how to go on plying Evans 
with liquor tili they should get well out to sea, and when 
he recovered, how to make him believe that in a fit of 
intoxication he had come to high words and blows with 
Anson, who had been found dead ; and that I, finding 
that suspicion directed against him, had got him shipped 
off from Liverpool under a feigned name in order to save 
his life. The plan succeeded entirely. The young man 
left Liverpool, and by the time that the accident came to 
light, there was no trace left of anyone but George Evans 
having been seen with Mr. Anson. I feit safe, too ; for I 
knew that, even did George Evans venture to retum and 
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brave a trial for bis supposed offence, it was not in bis 
power to fix tbe guilt upon Bill or myself, supposing be 
were sensible enougb to remember we bad been tbere. 
But be never cameback, and five years afterwards poor 
Bill turned up, witb tbe little sense be bad been born 
witb completely knocked out of bim. Wbetber it was tbe 
frigbt of tbat nigbt, or tbe terror of discovery, or tbe 
weigbt of tbe secret, I can't say ; but be was brougbt 
bome by a cbance acquaintance, unable to recognise 
anybody except bis sister Rebecca, or to de more tban 
speak bis own name ; so what bappened witb regard to 
bimself and George Evans affer tbey left England I 
never beard I expect, as likely as not, tbougb, be died 
in America ; and I bope be may bave done so, and will 
never come back to worry my poor daugbter, wbo bas 
bad trouble enougb on bis account, beaven knows. I 
sent away all tbe money I took from tbe tili witb Bill 
and George, so tbat notbing suspicious could be found 
upon my person ; and I bad worked for tbe firm fbr so 
many years, and borne so respectable a cbaracter, tbat it 
would bave been stränge if tbey bad doubted me. On 
tbe contrary, Mr. Henry Evans took tbe bastard cbild 
my daugbter bad bome to bis brotber and adopted it as bis 
own, as some sort of amends, I suppose, for tbe wrong 
tbat bad been done to poor Becky. For some years I 
was very well contented tbat all sbould bave turned out 
as it did (for no one could bave helped tbe accident tbat 
occurred to poor Anson) ; but now tbat I feel I am not 
tbe man I was, and tbe doctors teil me I am breaking 
up, I tbink it is as well to write out tbis Statement, in 
case George Evans sbould come back to England after 
I'm dead and gone, and get into trouble for want of it. I 
sball leave it to tbe care of my daugbter Rebecca, witb 
strict injunctions not to read it tili ten years after my 
deatb ; and when sbe does I bope sbe'U try to tbink as 
little bardly of her fatber as sbe can, and remember tbat 
wbat be did be did fbr ber sake, and in tbe desire to 
avenge tbe injury tbat bad been done ber." 
Here tbe confession ended. 
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THE FULFILMENT OF THE OATH. 37 1 

" I have never feit such peace since George disappeared 
as I do now," said Madame Antoine, as Leona's narra- 
tive concluded. " I am going rapidly. In a few days 
at the outside, all the cares of this world will be ended 
for me, and I shall meet him again where there is no 
misunderstanding and false accusations, and be able to 
teil him that I was the means of comforting his daughter's 
heart, and rewarding her courage, before I died" 

"You have comforted me beyond measure," cried 
Leona, enthusiastically. "All the trouble of the past 
years seems as nothing now, and all the blankness of the 
future obliterated. My father's name will be purified 
again, and he will sleep quietly in his unknown grave. 
You have been his good angel and mine/' 

"Yet had it not been for me all this misery would 
never have occurred." 

" But you loved him, madame, and could not foresee 
the end Love covers a multitude of sins." 

" You speak feelingly, my child. You have a lover of 
your own," said Madame Antoine with a look of scrutiny. 

Leona blushed scarlet. 

" Indeed I have not, nor do I know what it is to love 
in that way. My dear father has been my sole thought 
both before and after his death." 

" And you have no friends ? " 

"Veryfew." 

" Ah ! that I might have lived to be your friend and 
mother." 

" You have been my best friend, madame." 

"And you mine. What would thiese poor starving 
little wretches have done without your help to-day ? How 
little I ever thought I should live to receive charity at 
the hands of George Evans* daughter ! " 

" You are not hurt at so receiving it, I hope. Think 
that I am my father's messenger, and that his spirit sent 
me here to you. I owe everything to you. The oath to 
which my life was dedicated has been accomplished 
through your assistance. My heavy task is ended, and I 
can return to my own occupation with a peaceful mind. 
Why, when I am so much your debtor, should you 
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shrink from sharing the little I possess so long as we 
both have need of it ? " 

" If you really are my debtor,** cried the dying woman, 
as she grasped her hand, ** free yourself from the claim 
by one act of charity," 

« What is that ? " 

"Let me see my daughter once more — bring my 
Lucilla to my bedside that I may kiss her before I die." 

The tone of entreaty in which this request was made, 
was so urgent that Leona had not the heart to combat it, 
though at the same time she had no idea how, with Mr. 
Evans' prejudices, the deed was ever to be accomplished. 

"You are silent," said Madame Antoine, "you will 
not do it for me. Oh ! think how strong a mother's 
Claim is ! How small a recompense a few minutes' inter- 
view is for a life of silence and Separation 1 ** 

" I remember it all, and my greatest wish at present is 
to afford you this gratification. I am only thinking how 
to accomplish it. You must not forget that I am in Mr. 
Evans' household in the capacity of a servant, and have 
no voice in any of the actions of his adopted daughter. 
Lucilla believes that I am the niece of the old lady to 
whose care she was conüded at Willowside. So do her 
aunt and uncle; and my supposed knowledge of her 
parentage and the family disgrace are the only claims I 
possess upon their patronage or protection." 

"But you will not keep up this disguise for ever? 
Surely a day will come when you will disclose your 
identity to Mr. Evans as you have done to me ? " 

" I will disclose it to-morrow, upon one condition." 

"And that is ?" 

"That I may place this confession in his hands, to 
prove to him that my father was not a murderer." 

" Oh, not before I am gone ! " exclaimed Madame 
Antoine, shrinking from the shame of exposure. ** Let 
me go in peace, it cannot be long first, and then teil them 
what you choose." 

" Then I see no means of bringing Lucilla and you 
together. I can have but one plea to make to my uncle 
on your behalf — that your courage has cleared the honour 
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of his dead brother. Give me leave to make this Statement 
public, and I will engage to bring my sister toyourside." 

" I agree," said Madame Antoine, faintly, " to anything 
— to everything— only let me see my child again." 

As Leona drove rapidly from Madame Antoine's 
lodgings to the house in Hyde Park Gardens, she forgot 
everything except her long-looked-for success. She was 
once more the Leona of Brazil — the actress of New 
York ; she was ready to rush into her uncle's presence 
with the precious document she held in her hand, and 
proclaim in one breath her own identity and her father's 
innocence. She lost sight of her disguise and the 
necessity for not relitiquishing it too suddenly ; she only 
remembered that she was herseif, and her hot generous 
blood would inevitably have led her into some most 
awkward predicament, had she not been rudely recalled 
to a sense of her position by one of her supposed 
fellow-servants. She had been so oblivious of the 
flight of time during her visit to Madame Antoine, 
that it was evening before she reached the Evans' house. 
Dinner was evidently over, aad the moving figures of the 
men-servants in the dining-room, seen clearly through the 
open window, showed that they were Clearing the table. 
One of them came to the door in answer to Leona's knock. 

"You'll catch it," he remarked, ominou|ly, as she 
entered the halL (Petrhaps, had he known what a young 
and pretty woman he was addressing, he might have 
worded his warning more politely.) " Why, there's been 
a dinner party here to-night, and the whole house has 
been tumed upside down looking for you to dress Miss 
Lucilla. I shouldn't wonder if you get warning to- 
morrow for being absent without leave." 

" A dinner-party ! I quite forgot it," cried Leona. 

And with the remembrance came upon her the thought 
of her disguise, and the character she must still assume. 

" The Orders was that you was to go to the drawing- 
room as soon as ever you came in," continued the man. 

" Very well," replied Leona, preparing to go upstairs. 

" And I'd sooner be I than you," said James, as a 
parting shot, as he retumed to the dining-room. This 
little colloquy had recalled cur heroine to herseif. This 
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was not the tnoment to make her discovery knowö. 
With a room füll of strangers, and without previous 
waming, she would have great difficulty in making her 
Story understood, yet she chafed at the delay. She feit 
as if she could not keep the tnith to herseif another 
moment She wrenched the prim gray front that covered 
her thick chestnut curls (now grown to a tolerable length 
a^ain) from side to side impatiently, and twisted the bows 
of the cap that surmounted it out of all shape and 
decencv. She renovated her wrinkles and crow*s-feet 
with a vigour that made them caricatures, and replaced 
her spectacles, without so much as a second glance to see 
if she looked natural or not. As she entered the 
drawing-room, Mrs. Evans and several of the ladies 
present looked up at her with surprise. The paint and 
powder on her face were so apparent that her mistress 
thought at first that she must have been indulging in a 
drop too much. But unabashed and indifferent to 
general opinion, Leona made her way up to Lucilla's 
couch. The guests were not astonished to see her enter, 
for Miss Evans* chronic weakness was so well known that 
it was usual to see her maid in attendance on her. 

" So you have come at last ? " remarked Mrs. Evans, in 
a significant tone, as the supposed Miss Gibson approached 
her daughter's side. 

"Yes. I am sorry I forgot the dinner-party, but I 
have been detained," was Leona's cool reply. Mrs. 
Evans feit indignant. 

Les nouveatix riches are always more ready to take 
umbrage at anything like inattention on the part of their 
servants, than those who have been accustomed to be 
waited on all their lives, but even she feit this was not 
the place or time to make her anger aj^arent 

" You had better see if Miss Lucilla requires anything, 
now you have come," she rejoined, stemly, as she 
moved away amongst her guests. Leona drew nearer to 
Lucilla's couch ; the girl was occupied, and did not 
perceive her. But one person did ; and that one was 
Christobal Valera. I^ona's eye had singled his figure 
out directly she entered the room; and as the door 
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opened to admit Miss Gibson, he had known that it was 
she, and each heart had trembled and turned faint 
beneath the knowledge of the presence of each other. 

Christobal was seated by Lucilla's couch, apparently 
occupied in destroying her fan. He had not spoken to 
Leona since the last conversation related to have taken 
place between them,but had confined his attentionswhilst 
in her presence entirely to Miss Evans, greatly tothe annoy- 
ance of Dr. Hastings, who hovered about his patient and 
her new cavalier with perturbed and jealous countenance. 

Leona stood some little way apart, and watched them. 
Christobal saw that she was watching, and redoubled his 
efForts to appear absorbed in the conversation he was 
carrying on with Lucilla. This was his method of 
punishing Leona for her disregard of his wishes ; it has 
been a favourite mode of punishment with lovers for 
inany centuries past, but it has not lost its power, nor 
perhaps ever will. You may argue, and reason with, and 
persuade a woman as much as lies in your power, and 
find her obstinate ; but once let her see you tum your 
attention to another, let her imagine her influence 
weakened, her attractions failing, her kingdom threatened, 
and, whether she love you or whether she love you not, 
she will use her keenest weapons with which to win you 
back to her side. A woman with a worshipper is a dog 
in the manger. She may not choose to take him hersel^ 
but she will not let another have him ; and this pro- 
pensity, bom of selfishness and vanity, has too often led 
the sex into serious error ; for, sooner than lose a subject, 
they will accept a ruler, and the change is more sudden 
than they care for afterwards. 

Leona was no exception to the rest of womankind. 
Frora her childhood she had been accustomed to the 
adoration of Christobal Valera, and not a thought had 
ever entered her head that it would be withdrawn from 
her. She had rejected his proffered love again and again, 
simply because she believed that it would be always at 
her disposal. She had heard him swear times out of 
mind that she was and ever would be the only woman in 
the World for him, and hei feminine vanky found no 
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difficulty whatever in crediting the Statement She had 
been playing with the young Spaniard's heart for years, 
as an angler plays with his Hne, but she had never 
seriously contemplated the possibility of a life passed 
without him, at aU events in the capacity of a friend or a 
brother, as she loved to call him. And that he should 
attempt even to dally with another woman appeared to 
her incomprehensible, unnatural, unjust 

Yet now she had to stand in her assumed capacity of 
servant, and listen to the half-whispered nonsense he was 
breathing into her employer's ear. And not only to 
listen, but to fall so completely into the snare as to 
believe that it was real What will not a woman believe 
to torture herseif withal when her fears and her jealousy 
are once aroused ? She drew as near to the sofa as she 
dared, so as to intercept the compliments which wäre 
bringing so bright a flush to Lucilla's pale cheeks, and 
causing her to stammer and hesitate in her replies. She 
seized every opportunity that ofFered of addressing her 
young mistress, and asking if she feit too warm, if her 
cushions were comfortable, if she should fetch her some- 
thing to drink? And Lucilla, unwilling to have her 
conversation with the handsome Spaniard interrupted, 
answered with short impatient negatives, that made 
Valera glance up at Leona with a look as though she 
were intruding. The girl's blood boiled. She feit as 
though it were impossible to stand by and endure it any 
longer — this monopolisation of her one friend by the 
daughter of Rebecca Levitt. But then all that that 
daughter represented as the adopted child and heiress of 
Henry Evans flashed across her mind ; and she acknow- 
ledged, with a sort of desperate pang, that since his 
proposals of marriage had been rejected by his first love, 
Lucilla would prove no unenviable match for the 
ambitious but impecunious Valera. His birth was un- 
exceptionable, and his identity undisputed; and, as in 
her own case, Mr. Evans might teil him that his 
daughter's happiness was the first consideration, and she 
had money enough for them both. 

A great ball rose in Leona's throat — she feit as if she 
were choking. 
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" The evening begins to feel chilly, Miss Lucilla," she 
Said presently, anxious to break, if only for a moment, 
that whispered Conference, which her jealous heart was 
translating with the most absurd exaggerations ; " had I 
not better put this shawl about your Shoulders ? " 

" Oh no ! I*m as warm as possible," rejoined the girl. 
" I don't want anything, Gibson. You can go." And 
then, after a moment's pause, seeing that her Suggestion 
had not been complied with, she turned round and 
reiterated the words. 

** Did you not hear me teil you to go, Gibson ? There 
is no occasion for you to remain here. I'll ring if I want 
anything." 

And Leona had no alternative but to tum round and 
quit the drawing-room, leaving Christobal Valera seated 
in an attitude of adoration at the feet of Lucilla Evans. 
She did not see the look of longing his dark eyes cast 
after her — she did not hear the sigh that broke from 
him as she disappeared from view. She only knew she 
had left him there, and the thought made her desperate. 
She feit like a tigress about to be robbed of her whelps, 
and the golden light gleamed fitfuUy in her eyes and made 
them dangerous. She ran upstairs with the agility of 
twenty. It was well for her that no one met her on the 
way, though she had become indifferent to what people 
might think or say, as was proved by her next actions. 
As soon as she had reached the privacy of her own room, 
she locked the door, and puUing off her dress and apron, 
cap, wig, spectacles, and all the minutiae that constituted 
her disguise, she washed off the paint and powder that 
disfigured her beautiful face, brushed back the thick curls 
from her forehead, and arrayed herseif in the attire in 
which she had gone down to Brighton. Then she stood 
before the mirrors, fresh, youthful, and glowing, with the 
deep crimson fiush still mantling on her cheek that had 
been called up by Christobal's apparent desertion. She 
was not thinking now of her father's innocence, or her 
own identity. She was only bent upon discovering her- 
seif for the sake of laying an open claim to Valera's 
friendship and sympathy, and to divert his attention from 
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her half-sister. She no longer stayed to consider the in- 
expediency of the place as the occasion. Had royalty 
itself been present, it would not have deterred her from 
her purpose. Impulsive, energetic, and determined as 
these pages have ever represented her to be, and kindling 
with the new passion awakened in her breast, Leona 
would have walked through fire to attain her object As 
soon as she had once more transformed herseif from the 
prim old-maidish Miss Gibson to the glorious creature 
heaven had made her, she went deliberately downstairs 
again. Her intention had been to go into the dining- 
room and thence summon a servant to usher her amongst 
the Company ; but as she reached the landing, she en- 
countered one of the footmen engaged in Clearing away 
the remains of some light refreshment. 

" Announce me to your mistress," she said imperiously. 

The man stared at seeing a stranger descend from the 
Upper storey, but he had no idea of her identity, and no 
right to question the order given him. 

" By what name, miss ? " he demanded in surprise. 

"Miss Leona Evans," she answered steadily, and 
accordingly the drawing-room door was thrown open, and 
" Miss LiBona Evans " was shouted in that peculiar tone 
adopted by the London footman who desires to make 
himself heard above the clamour of a chattering crowd. 
The mere entrance of an unexpected guest at that hour 
would have created a commotion, but as the owners of 
the house heard the sound of their own name, and tumed 
to watch the advent of this beautiful, stately, and foreign- 
looking stranger, their astonishment knew no bounds. 

Mr. Evans advanced towards her bowing, with a 
formal questioning smile that told its own story, but 
Leona prevented the need of explanation by going straight 
to the point. 

"Good evening, uncle," she said, holding out her 
hand, " I am your niece, Leona Evans, the daughter of 
your brother George." 

Had a hand-grenade been suddenly cast in the midst 
of the Company it could not have caused more constema- 
tion. The rumour about " Brother George " was known 
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to most of the guests, and the mere mention of his name 
had a visible effect upon both Mr. and Mrs. Evans. 

"My brother George," stammered her uncle. "We 
have not heard of him for many years. We supposed 
that he was dead." 

" He is dead," replied Leona, solemnly. " But he has 
left me behind him to be a living witness of the purity of 
his life, and the falsehood of the cruel slanders that 
caused his death. And if you do not believe my word, 
uncle, ask Don Christobal Valera, who has known me 
from my birth, and knew my dear father for many years, 
if what I have spoken is not the truth. Tobal, you will 
not desert me in this extremity." 

As she tumed her beseeching face towards him, Valera, 
who had sprang to his feet directly she had entered the 
room, came towards her. 

"Desert you, Leona," he said, reproachfully. " How 
can you wrong me by putting the question ? Mr. Evans, 
what this lady has told you is correct. She was born and 
brought up in the same part of the Brazils as myself, and 
she is the daughter of your dead brother, George Evans." 

" But how long have you been in England ? If this is 
the case, why did you not come to see us.before," de- 
manded Mr. Evans, still incredulous. 

" I have been to see you before, uncle," replied Leona 
archly (she had fast hold of Valera's hand by this time, 
and could afford to be playful). ** Have you forgotten 
the boy who called himself Christobal Valera, and dis- 
appeared so mysteriously from your house ; and Miss 
Gibson, who waited on your adopted daughter, Lucilla ?" 

" Don Chrietobal — Miss Gibson — ^what have they to do 
with you ? " said Mr. Evans, still more mystified. 

"I am the false Don Valera — I am Miss Gibson," 
replied Leona. " I assumed those disguises for the 
purpose of entering your house. Förgive me, uncle ! I 
know it was not a worthy part to play, but I had a 
purpose which trampled down every other consideration 
before it" 

" What purpose ? " 

'' The clearance of my dead fathefs name from the 
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foul Charge of a murder which he never committed. 
Uncle, he lived and died under that suspicion, but I 
knew him to be innocent, and I swore an oath over his 
dead body that I would prove him so." 

"And you have done it, Leona?" 

" I have done it ! I hold in my hand the written con- 
fession of Richard Levitt, the real murderer, and as soon 
as I obtained it, I resolved to make myself known to you. 
I ought, perhaps, to apologise to this Company," continued 
Leona, her native coiutesy retuming to her as the chief 
load was lifted from her mind, and she looked at the 
wondering faces that surrounded her, " for having broken 
up their intercourse by the introduction of my own aflfairs ; 
but they will forgive a daughter's anxiety to clear away 
the foul stain that rests upon the memory of a beloved 
parent. And since the wrong done to my father was a 
public wrong, the reparation should be made public 
also." 

"George innocent!" exclaimed Mr. Evans, in a be- 
wildered, wondering manner. " My dear brother's name 
cleared from guilt ! And you are his child ? I see it 
now — his likeness in every feature. Leona, let me em- 
brace you for his sake." 

And thenthe heroic daughterreceivedthefirstinstalment 
of her reward in finding herseif folded in her uncle's arms. 

"You forgive me for all my deception, uncle," she 
whispered. 

" Forgive you, dear child ! I bless you for adopting 
any means by which to arrive at this most happy conclu- 
sion. Oh Leona ! I loved him very, very dearly. I 
have never got over our cruel Separation. But this is a 
subject of which I cannot speak to you now." 

The guests began to find out it was time they should 
retum home, and no one had the duplicity to ask them to 
remain. Family explanations and reconciliations are best 
carried on in private, and in a few minutes the large rooms 
were cleared of all but those who were residing in the 
house. Then Leona feit she might give tbe reins to her 
tongue, and her recital was as efficient as it was rapid. 

" Here is the proof, uncle," she said in conclusion, as 
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she placed Levitt's confession inhis band. "I leaveit with 
you, I know that you will take all meansto make it public.'* 

" And from whom did you procura it, Leona ? " 

" From Rebecca Levitt — now Rebecca Antoine." 

« She is stiU living then ? " 

" She is still alive, but her days will be very few ; and 
she has one great and earnest desire to be fulfilled before 
she dies, uncle." 

"And that is ?" 

" To be able to see her daughter — ^my father's child, 
once more!" 

Mr. Evans glanced uneasily at Lucilla, who was Stand- 
ing hear with her somewhat weak glance fixed wonder- 
ingly upon her new cousin, as she supposed Leona to be. 
It was evident that she had never been informed of the 
secret of her parentage. 

" Do you think it would increase the happiness of 
Rebecca Levitt's child to be made acquainted with her 
mother ? " 

" Uncle ! that is for you to decide. I only promised 
to use my influence with you to procure the dying woman 
this last pleasure, in retum for the Service she has done 
my father's memory." 

"We will speak on the subject fiirther to-morrow, 
Leona," replied Mr. Evans. " Meanwhile, let me assure 
you how happy it makes me to acknowledge you as my 
niece. The world little knows how deeply I have 
moumed my beloved brother's loss. I have hoped 
against hope that he might be restored to us, or some 
news heard of him or his descendants, but I little thought 
the fulfilment of it was so near at band. To prove to 
you that what I say is true, I have never touched the princi- 
pal of that portion of my fortune which should have been 
George's, and came, instead, to me ; but have laid it up 
carefuUy against the possibility of his retum, and left it in 
my will, to any one of his legitimate posterity that might 
be forthcoming to claim it This money will be yours, 
Leona, not at my death, but now. I look upon you as 
a second daughter. You shall not be worse dowered 
than Lucilla." 
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" Oh, uncle, how I have misjudged you ! " exclaimed 
Leona, as she again embraced him. 

"And so this gentleman has known you from your 
childhood?" remarked Mr. Evans presently, as he 
directed his attention to Christobal ; " and was the friend 
and pupil of my dear brother. Let me welcome you over 
againy and with double measure for that reason, Don 
Valera. And what relation do you call yourself to my 
niece here ? Brother, eh, or bosom friend ? " 

Leona glanced up shyly at ChristobaL His dark eyes 
rested upon hers, glowing with passion, and imploring 
her to name the relationship between them. She could 
not misunderstand their language nor resist it, and her 
heart prompted her to reward him at last for all his 
patient, faithful love to her. 

''Don Christobal Valera is my affianced husband, 
unde," she answered simply, as she stretched forth her 
band and feit it clasped as in a vice between his own. 

"If I permit Ludlla to visit Madame Antoine, will 
you engage that the fact of her being her mother is not 
revealed to her, Leona?'' said Mr. Evans, the next 
moming as they sat together in the study discussing all 
the wonderful disclosures of the night before. 

*' I should think Madame Antoine would be ready to 
agree to the terms, uncle, and I can but go into the 
room first and see," replied Leona. 

" On these conditions she may go, but I think it most 
advisable that the secret of her birth should not be 
revealed to her. She is not strong, physically or mentally, 
and I cannot anticipate what efifect such a revelation 
might have on her. Added to which, I may teil you, 
Leona, that Dr. Hastings, who has been a friend of our 
family for many years, and is a man in whom I have 
implicit confidence, has proposed to me for Lucilla — (ah, 
you rogue ! I little thought the reason you fought so shy 
of the honour of taking lier in this very study a few 
weeks ago !) — ^and I think he has every chance of suc- 
ceeding in his suit He is thoroughly fond of the girl, 
and understands the management of her health, so he is 
by far the best husband she could have. I have told 
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him, of course, whose child she really is, and he has no 
objection to her on that score, but agrees with me that 
she had better be left in ignorance of the fact. Still, if 
it will give this poor dying woman any comfort to see 
Lucilla, it is one we have no right to deny her." 

" I think not, uncle, and I have no doubt Madame 
Antoine will see the matter in a proper light also." 

But here she sighed. 

"You are disappointed yourseli^" said Mr. Evans. 
"You would doubtless have been glad to welcome a 
sister in my dear girl." 

"No, micle, I did not sigh for that. I can show 
Lucilla quite as much affection as a cousin as I could as 
a sister ; and I shall be with her but a little while, after 
all." 

" What ! Will not Don Valera and you take up your 
residence in England ? " 

" Oh no, uncle ; at least not yet Do not forget that I 
have been brought up in the free woods, or the atmos- 
phere of the stage, and the close air and cramped manners 
of your great city stifte me. I feel as if I could not- 
breathe in London, nor move, nor speak. Tobal and I 
will Visit Spain first, and then retum to New York, and 
pursue our former avocations. We should not be happy 
eise." 

"I am disappointed," said Mr. Evans. " I hoped to 
keep you by my side." 

" By-and-by, perhaps, uncle ; in a few years, when we 
have grown older and more sedate ; but for the present 
let US have our way. And you have Lucilla, remember, 
to be with you always." 

• • • • • • 

That aftemoon, the carriage conveyed Leona, Lucilla, 
and Dr. Hastings to the abode of Madame Antoine. 

Mr. Evans had thought it better they should go alone. 
He had no wish himself to see Rebecca Levitt again ; 
and thought that the sight of himself might revive recol- 
lections in her breast that would militate against the re- 
serve he was desirous she should maintain before her 
daughter, Lucilla had been told nothing more than that 
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a poor woman, who had been her nurse when a baby, was 
dying, and wished to see her once again. She had 
opened her pale blue eyes in surprise at the announce- 
ment, but had not thought it necessary to make any fur- 
ther inquiries on the subject ; and her gratified reception 
of Dr Hastings' attention whilst on the way there, showed 
how little she thought of the importance of the expedi- 
tion. Leona watched her with amazement and a little 
disgust, and feit relieved to remember that it was not 
considered advisable she should claim her as a sister. 
With Lucilla Evans, any man who paid court to her was 
the right man ; and she would be as happy in the future 
with Dr. Hastings as she would have been with anybody 
eise. She was a phase of womanhood that made Leona 
anything but proud of belonging to the sex. But Tom 
Hastings was content, so no one had a right to be other- 
wise. 

They arrived at the dilapidated-looking row of houses 
in due time, Lucilla making many a remark at the 
strangeness of papa's beliaviour in sending her on' such an 
errand. Leona, according to pre-arrangement, ascended 
the stairs first alone. 

She reached the door, she stopped at it, and receiving 
no answer, went in. On the floor sat the dirty children, 
playing at such games as took their fancy; at the table 
sat the eldest girl with some woman, a neighbour sum- 
moned on the occasion ; on the bed lay a figure, covered 
with the sheet on which it had lain. 

Rebecca Levitt could never now disclose the relation- 
ship she bore to the young lady, dressed in silks and 
laces, flirting with Dr. Hastings in the carriage below. 

She was dead, taken out of this sphere of misery and 
disappointment, to one where, it is to be hoped, a true 
heart counts for more than many a marriage-ring. 



THE END. 
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this early poetical effort. The simple strength, the deep passion, 
the nature hues of Homer, are in a large measure caught and 
reproduced in Mr. Pearce 's verse. The proem, if notcontaining 
much that is fresh in conception, is exceedingly musical, and 
throughout the poem considerable mastery of language is shown, 
Of course, marks of immaturity are not wanting, but there are 
sufficient indications of true poetical feeling and power to lead 
US to express the hope that Mr. Pearce will continue to trans- 
late the **mighty incantation ** of nature and life. 

Price One Shilling each, 

Rugby SchooL — Remarks and Juägment of 

Vice-Chancellor Malins in Dr. Hayman*s Case, with Preface 
by J. Marshai liayman. Extracts from Minute Book of 
Governing Body, with Comments. Edited by S. R. Towns- 
hend Mayer. 

Just Published, 52 pages, Price One Shilling, 

HomeReunion, By Samtiel B, JameSy M.A., 

Author of " The Devil*s Chapel,** &c 

** In the main I heartily agree with it, though there are pas- 
sages, of course, which I should have written with some difference 
of expression. What you say about Burial on p. 43 is, as it 
seems to me, the truth.* — Bishop of Oxford, 

** I have to thank you very much for your thoughtful and able 
Pamphlet, which I am now reading with great interest; your 
subject is one which must always exercise the thoughts and en- 
gage the sympathies of those who have the interests of the Church 
at heart.** — Dean of Norwich, 

**You really might have sent it to some one who would 
appreciate it, some magnate of Bethel, Hebron, or Ebenezer. 
I don't. I am no admirer of Sacrilegious Communion.'* — Reu. 
W, B, Wallace (of **instruct laics'* notoriety). 

** Like all eise that Mr. James has written, it is piain, forcible, 
thoughtful, and instructive.** — Public Opinion, 

London : 21 Paternoster RoWy E,C» 



Arthur H, Moxotis List of Publkations. 
Crown 8vOy Cloth, price ss^y 

VILLAGE VEESES. 

BY GUY ROSLYN. 



** Guy Rosl)m, whose poetry is always good.** — Bvening 
Standard. 

** He is fairly entitled to rank among our new singers."— /S^/. 
James* 5 Magazine, 

** Charming verses." — Globe, 

**One of our best writers of lyrical verses.*' — Appletov^s 
(American) Journal, 

***Villa^e Verses* come commended by very approving 
criticisms jfrom some of our contemporaries. Here is a stanza 
that has a genuine ring." — Spectator, 

"Füll of grace, beauty, and harmony 'Village Verses* are 
fresh, weird, and sparkling.** — Neiv York Home Journal, 

** Guy Rosl)m has fancy, melody, and grace, and a good 
•command of words in every way adapted to the themes he 
chooses. He has the real poetic faculty, and that ripened by 
time and study will bring him fame.** — Public Opinion, 

"The best in the little book, we think, are *Zephadee* — 
which has a rare old bailad like freedom — and * Wildermere,* 
which is touched with a Suggestion of irony.** — Noncon- 
formist, 

** The poems of Guy Roslyn can certainly lay claim to a great 
degree of originality, and to a quaiot and delicate shapening of 
thought that is but seldom met with in our modern versifiers, '* — 
Pictorial World. 

•* Theyare simple, graceful little poems, with a flowing rhythm, 
and that sunny, tranquil tone, which shows the Imagination 
trained among the sights and somids of country life.** — Victoria 
Magazine, 

** A writer of very admirable lyrics.** — Figaro, 

**The impassioned verses from * Chastelard to Mary Stuart j 
are replete with pathos and poetical power. A poet who can 
produce the brightest and lightest of dainty verse.'* — Lloya** 
News, 



** Fresh andpleasant songs.*' — Tennyson, 
" Pleasing little volume of poetry.'* — Philip James Bailey, 
"Verses which ring delicately and well.*' — William Michael 
Rossäti, 

Lotidon : 21 Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Price 2S. 6(L each, 
PHOTOGRAPHS 

OF 

WEST LONDON CLERGY, 

WiTH MEMOIRS, 

B\i Dr. Maurice Dauies. 

i2fno, Cloth Gilty Price ßs,^ 

MOXON'S (THE LATE EDWARD) SONNETS. 

"In this graceful and attractive little book we find some 52 
sonnets of no little sweetness of tone and elegance of diction, 
which form much more pleasant and agreeable reading than is to 
be met with in the gcneral nin of sirailar works.** — John Bull, 

** The highest praise we can award Mr. Edward Moxon's 
sonnets is to pronounce them far above the average of the verse 
published in the name of poetry in these days. The sonnets are 
the utterances of a contemplative, observant mind ; they are free 
from bombast, pretence, and conceit of any kind, and we niake 
no doubt they will be read by many with very great pleasure, 
touching, as they often do, sweetly and tenderly, the tenderest 
chord of our emotions." — The Statidard, 



NOTICE TO AUTHORS, 



MR. ARTHUR H. MOXON 

Hos the pleasure to inform Authors andothets that he is 
now prepared to undertake the publication of Works in all 
classes of Literaturen on €o?n?nission or otherwise, 

London : 21 Paternoster Row, E.C, 



L^MPLOXJGH'S 

F7BETZC SALIUE 

Proved to be the best Preventive of SMALL-POX and FEVERS. 




r 




[T is the moKt agreeable, \'italising, and refreshing 
L of all Salines, !uul sives instant relief in Head- 
achcs, Sea or liüious Sickness ;_ it quickly eures the 
Wurst form of Kruptions or Slun comi)laints. The 
various diseases artsingfruni Conftipation, Climatic 
Intlueiices, the Liver or tilood Im{mrities, Inocula- 
tion, the results of Hreathing Air infected wich 
Fevers, Measlesor Small-Pox, are cured and pre- 
vented by its um. 

Taken as a niominff or evenins Draught, it is most agreeable, invigoratinff and codling ; 
it removes Hilious Affections, ileartburn, and Acid Eructations in a marmlous manner. 

" It will eure the "^orat form of Ordinary or Slck Headache in 

ten xuinuteB." 

I)K. PKOUT characterises its discovery as "unfolding germs of immense benefit to 
maukind." The late Dr. Turley States maletter "that in theworst casesof Scarlet 
and Typhus Fevers, hc found it in his experience and family to act as a q>ecific, noother 
Medicinu hcin>; rei}uircd. 

Important to Travellers, BnsUflh Ministers, British ConsulSk a^d 

Furopeans seeking to reside in safety in Tropical and Foreign Ciimates. — Her Majesty's 
Keprc^entative, the (iovernur of Sierra I«eone, in a letter of request for an additional 
supply of the I'yretic Saline, states :— " It is of great value, and 1 ^all rejoice to hear it 
is in tne hands of aJi Kuropeans visiting the Tropics. 

Sickness, Headacne, and Nausea, are in most cases immediately relieved by 
taking a teaspoonful in a tumblcr of cold water. This can be repeatcd once or twice in 
twü hours, if needful. 

Sea Voyagrea — It is a very valuable accompaniment, and should on no account be 
omittcd ; it mstantly alla>'s the sickness. 

For Bilious Consututions, giving rise to vitiated Secretions, Indigestion, and 
Fruptions on tlie Skin, a teaspuunful should be taken daily with the dinner, in a tumbler 
of water, and the same uuantity on ^oiug to bcd. 

In Mea.sles, Scarlet, ÜTphus, Jungle, or Gastric Fevers and Erup- 
tive Diseases, it should be given in teaspoonful doses every four hours, in a glass half 
füll of water, or with an increased quantity of water, if the patient suffers with thirst. If 
accompanied wiih sore thmat or enlarged glands, well rub into the part streng hartshorn 
and oil until redness is produced. "'J'he late Dr. Turley, of Worcester, stated he found 
this Saline a specific in thfse diseases, no other medicine being retjuired. Persons at a 
distance froni medical aid wüuld do well to have such simple remedies by them."- Illus- 
iratcd Xe^us of the WoflJ. This meihod has been found successful in evcry instanoe in 
which it has been used. * 

Heartbum and In"ward Fever. One teaspoonful should be taken in half a 

glass of water, and repeated, if needful. 

i ^ A TTT^TOAT Other Salines being placed before the public with the mere trans- 
Vxl. U X JL V/li • Position of the words of niy labeis, which do not contain any of the 
hcalth-restoring elements of LAMPLOUGH'S Pyretic Saline, it is of the utmost import- 
ance that the Aaftte and Traiie Mark on a buff-colouredwraj>per envelopes each bottU^ 
arui on which deßeiuteHce alonc can be placed. 

May be obtaincd of most Chemists, and the Proprietor, 

H. LAMPLOUGH, Consulting Chemist 

113 HOLBORN, E.O., 

(Second Door from Hatton Garden, London). 
Bottles, 25. 6d., 4S. 6cl., iis., and 21s. 



OLDRIDGE'S BALM OF COLUMBIA, 




* i 



Is the best and only certain remedy ever discovered for 

FreBeTving, Strengthenlug, Beauti^fiug, or Bestoriug the 

HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES. 

And preventing them tuming grey. For Children it is 

jnvaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent head of 

hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and obviates the 

use of dyes and poisonous restoratives. 

Sold hj all Ferfnmera and OhemistB, at 3b. 6d,, 6s., and lli, 

only, Wlioleaale and Betail by tbs Froprietors. 

Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

JÜDSON'S D7ES, . 

6d. PER BOTTLE. 
Sold by OhenÜBts and Stationen- 





Dr. J. COLUS BROWNE'S 

CHLORO^YNE 

THE OBIÖIUAL AND OHLT OEWaiNE- 

IDS.— H vM\ wiali to (iMAfu qnlct fefrcsliiiig sl. 

Iiof IVi:ii (iji'i naii i.ngTiiah, to calili *aä OEiHf..- 

: :i . iiiFigoruW tl*<-' uervtKifl media, lUfi.ii 

ily. you will iirövidft TOBrwIves gfl"^" 

.( J. COhUU BKOWNB (laufi 

CHLORODYNEj 

AbJ »vliich iE iiiI.iiiLWd bj iMa Profession to be ihs i'i 
"Ta!ii«l'1e tumeily aver discovcieil. 
OHLOKODYNE ä t»'* bu-t r<.."a>iy kno«u for Cuubhs, C«N« 

.BlMMil^rllTlB, ASTtOIA. 

OHLORODYNE "«■*Jt"i'«y "l"'")« and arrwU tliBse I— -.;j^ 

OHLORODYNE «^t? '"'« -^ "'""■'" ^ D'**""""- '"'^ « ""> «niy «p* 

OHLORODYNE effi-ijtiidly cuts Bliort, aU utU«kB of Srn-KP»», «'■mw 
nHTnnOnVNE iaUieoolvpftlUati«>iiiNKUBALoi.,KtiKtnl*Tis". 

KUSSBU. hu erftdniwly öivoared J.T. DATBNPOItT ■■ 
folluwing ; — . . L . . I 

-Url KiisBOll ™mmiuucu.t6d M Iha Coliege oT PhT.»!«!»"» Hat ho t-' 
niai-itt'lj rruin Hör Mnleaty'i tWnaul »l W»t 
Iimtftilly, »nil Hi»l Ih« OHLT wmedy ot « 
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, ut 1(. H"*., 2*- Od., «ad «. ÖA, by all Clienutte. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER- 
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